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WANTED— A  WIFE,  WITH  MONEY. 


CHAPTER  I.  A  LOVER  S  DREAMS. 

*'  The  world  is  full  of  wants.  Where  will  yoii 
find  the  man  —  or  woman  either — who  doesn't 
want  something?     Tell  me  that,  Fieddy  Bent." 

A  hig  wave  struck  the  foundation  of  the  pier, 
lapped  idly  against  the  steps,  and  sent  a  light 
shower  of  reminders  to  the  gentleman  who  said 
this  that  he  would  do  well  to  mount  higher.  He 
was  not  in  any  hurry  to  accept  the  warning ;  he 
took  the  cigar  from  his  lips  and  stared  down  at 
the  shining  steps  as  though  he  had  been  a  modern 
Canute  waiting  to  read  a  lesson  to  his  followers. 
He  was  a  tall  gentleman,  with  black  hair  and 
moustaches,  features  pale  but  well  cut,  and  gray 
eyes  at  once  keen  and  indolent. 

"Come  up  on  deck,  old  fellow,"  responded 
Freddy  Bent,  "  or  one  of  your  wants  will  be  dry 
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clothes.  Look  out,  Carisford,  there's  another 
coming." 

Sir  Guy  Carisford,  thus  apostrophised,  raised 
his  head  slowly.  He  saw  distant  sails,  tiny 
sheets  of  gleaming  white  in  some  sudden  sun- 
heam;  ripples  of  foam  on  the  hlue  water  far 
away;  crags  shining  coppery  red  in  the  evening 
light,  and  the  muscular  figure  of  his  friend 
Freddy  Bent  leaning  carelessly  over  the  chains 
of  the  pier. 

*'  What  is  your  want,  David  ?"  said  Sir  Guy. 

Freddy  laughed. 

"Haven't  you  forgotten  that?  I'm  not  like 
David  now,  Carisford." 

"No,  it  would  take  a  good  many  years  of 
sheep-feeding  in  the  wilderness  to  develop  all  that 
muscle  and  bronze.     I  asked  a  question,  David." 

"What  is  my  want?  Eather  what  isn't  it, 
Guy  ?  Well,  principally  I  think  it  is  that  beau- 
tiful hazy  uncertainty  and  delusion,  a  place  under 
government." 

"Pshaw!" 

Sir  Guy  moved  up  the  steps,  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  speculatively. 

"From  bare  boards  to  matting,  from  matting 
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to  carpet  and  greatness,  Freddy,  or  to  be  made 
a,  queen's  messenger;  that  is  your  want.  Never 
fear,  you'll  get  it  in  time.  Now  for  mine.  Isn't 
it  written  on  my  forehead  ?" 

''No;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  it  ought  to 
be.     You  should  marry,  Guy  Carisford." 

''  Exactly.  So  I  would  if  I  could  find  a  wife 
with  the  requisite  qualifications." 

"  Meaning—" 

"  Meaning  money,  Freddy  Bent." 

''Money  is  a  good  thing,"  said  Freddy,  "but — " 

"Love  is  better,  eh,  young  Corydon?" 

"Yes." 

Sir  Guy  stopped  in  his  walk  and  flung  his 
cigar  into  the  sea. 

"  I  wonder  what  it's  like — that  stuff  that  very 
young  boys  and  girls  profess  to  feel  before  they 
get  married.  Tell  me  five  years  hence,  Freddy. 
Men  and  women  marry,  and  the  world  goes  on, 
a  jaded  old  mill-horse  but  game  to  the  last,  so 
far  as  the  wheel  is  concerned;  but  how  many 
marriages  do  you  think  have  any  love  in  them  ? 
No,  no ;  it's  a  mutual-benefit  association,  old  fel- 
low. What  you  haven't  got  you  want,  and  must 
look  for  a  wife  who  has  it." 
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''You  don't  mean  all  that,  Guy;  you  know 
you  don't." 

"But  I  do  mean  it,  David.  It  was  impressed 
upon  me  in  my  cradle,  and  given  to  me  in  my 
pap — if  ever  I  took  the  compound.  My  father 
mortgaged  his  acres  and  spent  the  monej-  right 
royally;  and  I  was  hrought  up  to  marry  an  heiress. 
Why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

But  Freddy  was  thinking  of  a  time  long  ago 
when  this  man  nursed  him  through  a  sharp  ill- 
ness as  tenderly  as  a  woman  could  have  done } 
and  he  did  not  answer.  You  see  he  was  romantic, 
and  thought  it  a  horrible  thing  for  a  man  to  aim 
deliberately  at  marriage  for  money. 

"Look  there,  Freddy,"  said  Sir  Guy,  "that 
little  pink  boat  about  marks  the  spot  we  plunged 
from  this  morning.  What  a  lot  of  muffs  the 
bathers  are  here !  but  they  don't  come  to  bathe. 
I  saw  one  great  fellow  tottering  out  with  a  rope 
in  his  hand.  You  and  I  have  seen  some  swim- 
mers in  our  time,  haven't  we?  Come,  Freddy, 
this  is  getting  stale." 

The  two  gentlemen  passed  through  the  toll- 
gate  towards  the  end  of  the  esplanade.  The  road 
was   thronged   with   carriages,    and   they  had  to 
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wait  a  little  before  tliey  could  cross  to  get  to 
the  hotel.  While  they  waited,  one  in  the  line 
of  carriages  stopped,  and  Freddy  Bent  ran  up  to 
it. 

Sir  Guy  leaned  against  the  iron  partition 
watching  his  friend,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
curl  of  his  handsome  lip  was  a  little  sarcastic. 
Freddy  seemed  so  very  much  in  earnest  about 
everything ;  and  there  he  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ing as  if  his  whole  heart  were  in  it,  as  a  pale 
glove  was  held  out  to  him,  and  a  pleasant  young 
face  under  a  straw  hat  smiled  down  upon  him. 

"  The  Saltouns,  I  suppose,"  said  Sir  Gruy, 
when  the  carriage  had  passed  on. 

"Yes,  they  do  the  thing  in  style,  you  know; 
a  house  in  its  own  grounds— not  much  of  grounds, 
by  the  way,  to  speak  of.  I  say,  you  can't  dine 
yet;  let's  have  a  climb  over  the  rocks." 

Sir  Guy  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 
''Thank  you — I've  outgrown  that  sort  of  thing. 
These  Saltouns,  Freddy ;  two  young  ladies,  a 
papa  and  mamma,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  But 
the  young  ladies  are  not  sisters,  only  cousins. 
Which  is  Miss  Saltoun,  the  heiress  ?  the  one  who 
rspoke  to  you  last '?" 
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"  Yes.     What  do  you  Imow  about  them  ?" 

"  Simply  that  I  came  down  here  to  marry 
Miss  Saltoun." 

Freddy  recoiled  a  step  and  stared  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"  That  is,  of  course,  if  I  could  persuade  her 
to  have  me,"  added  Sir  Gu}^  calmly. 

"You!"  stammered  Fred.  "You  don't  even 
know  her." 

"  No,  but  I  hope  to  do  so." 

"May  one  ask  how?" 

"  Certainly.     Through  your  means,  David." 

"  I'm — I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise.  Sir  Guy." 

The  baronet  put  his  hand  on  Freddy's  shoulder 
and  smiled. 

"  Well,  go  for  your  walk,  David.  You  will  be 
late  for  dinner." 

Freddy  turned  away  in  his  perplexity  and 
walked  a  few  steps.  But  Sir  Guy  and  he  had 
been  friends  for  many  years,  and  Freddy  was  soft- 
hearted. The  baronet  was  a  great  man  in  his 
estimation,  as,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  estimation 
of  others.  Matchmaking  mammas  were  aifection- 
ately  disposed  towards  him,  notwithstanding  that 
report  said  he  was  an  embarrassed  man.     Report 
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might  lie,  and  if  not,  lie  was  a  baronet ;  he  con- 
trived to  live  in  society,  and  would  doubtless  con- 
trive to  support  a  wife.  Men  of  mark  looked 
after  him  when  he  passed,  with  interest  and  curi- 
osity. If  report  told  the  truth,  how  did  he  live  ? 
He  was  seen  everywhere ;  he  had  travelled ;  he 
must  spend  money.  There  was  only  one  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  whispered  occasionally  by 
daring  lips ;  did  he  gamble  ?  But  Sir  Guy  only 
smiled  when  the  whisper  reached  him  ;  no,  he 
never  gambled ;  he  practised  the  strictest  economy, 
and  took  the  best  possible  care  of  his  affairs, 
that  was  all.  He  had  no  taste  for  vice  in  any 
form :  he  liked  all  that  was  good  and  honourable 
and  upright;  only  he  was  straitened  for  means, 
and  he  had  been  brought  up  to  marry  an  heiress, 
and  clear  his  estate. 

When  Freddy  Bent  had  walked  those  few 
steps  he  repented,  turned  back,  and  took  his 
friend's  arm. 

"  We  won't  quarrel,  old  fellow." 

"  No,  David." 

And  Sir  Guy's  tone  had  a  certain  musical 
kindliness  in  it  which  Freddy  had  heard  before, 
and  fancied  he  understood. 
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"  You  like  to  paint  yourself  in  ugly  colours, 
Guy.  I  was  a  fool  to  be  touchy ;  but  you  see  I 
shouldn't  like  Alice  Saltoun  to  fall  a  victim  to 
a — fortune-liunter.  I'll  get  3^ou  the  introduction, 
and  I'll  warn  lier  against  you." 

"As  what?" 

''As  a  man  with  no  heart,"  said  Freddy, 
laughing.  "  And  then  if  you  should  fall  in 
love—" 

"  Hush,  David;  that's  a  stupid  way  of  speak- 
ing. I'm  not  going  to  fall  in  love  with  any- 
body :  don't  believe  in  it.  I'm  only  going  to 
try  for  a  wife,  that's  all — with  money.  But  you 
don't  think  that  I  shouldn't  be  good  to  her,  do 
you?" 

"  Carisford,  you  are  thirty;  six  years  older 
than—" 

" Five-and-twenty,  believe  me;  that  has  been 
my  age  for  the  last  five  years.  Postpone  your 
walk,  David ;  I  take  your  offer.  You  shall  intro- 
duce me  to  Saltoun  i)cre,  and  we'll  talk  about  the 
Colonial  Restriction  Bill,  or  how  the  last  grid- 
iron fared  in  Committee,  or  some  other  weighty 
matter  on  which  we  are  both  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  consequently  profoundly  wise.     And  now  let 
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US  dress  and  dine.     Wasn't  there  a  concert  to  be 
walked  through  ?" 


CHAPTER  II.  FREDDY  BENT  MAKES  A  BLUNDER. 

'^  Sir  Guy,  and  once  again  Sir  Guy !"  said 
Mrs.  Saltoun  to  herself.  "  A  fortnight  ago  we 
did  not  even  know  the  man,  and  now  this  is  the 
third  riding  party,  to  say  nothing  of  walks  and 
boating  excursions,  which  keep  me  in  perpetual 
terror.  Where  are  you  bound  for,  young  peo- 
ple ?"  she  added,  through  the  open  window. 

''  The  doAvns,  mamma." 

"  The  downs  !  Well,  you  know  best,  of  course, 
but  there's  nothing  to  see  there  except  a  big  goose- 
pond,  is  there  ?" 

"  No,  nothing  to  see.  I  wish  you  would  come 
too.  A  good  breezy  gallop  would  freshen  you  up 
for  the  day." 

"  I  daresay,  Charlotte.  I'll  take  it  vicariously, 
my  dear,  if  you  please.  Sir  Guy  will  return  to 
luncheon  with  you,  of  course  "?" 

The  baronet  took  off  his  hat,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  ho  had  letters  to  write,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  hotel. 
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"  She  never  asks  me,"  murmured  Freddy,  in 
an  aside  to  Miss  Saltoun. 

''Because  she  knows  it  isn't  necessary." 

"  Give  me  a  minute  or  two,  Alice,"  said 
Freddy  in  a  low  tone.  "  There  is  no  speaking  to 
you  in  these  days,  and  I  have  something  to  say." 

''Let  them  go  first,  then,  and  mind  the  hurdy- 
gurdies." 

Sir  Guy  saw  the  little  manoeuvre  and  made 
no  effort  to  change  his  position.  He  was  very 
thoughtful  and  grave,  and  there  was  no  trace  in 
his  manner  of  the  careless  nonchalance  which  had 
offended  Freddy  Bent  a  fortnight  ago.  When  they 
got  away  from  the  streets,  the  hurdy-gurdies,  and 
German  hands,  and  performing  monkeys,  and 
reached  the  open  common,  he  might  have  fallen 
back  to  join  the  two  in  the  background,  according 
to  custom,  but  Sir  Guy  did  not  do  this.  Char- 
lotte Saltoun  spoke  to  him,  and  he  roused  him- 
self to  answer,  but  was  astonished  to  find  how 
the  necessity  irritated  him.  A  great  level  down 
lay  before  them,  and  in  the  distance  a  low  line 
of  hills,  all  purple  and  gold  in  the  sunlight ;  but 
it  was  not  their  beauty  that  made  the  baronet 
thoughtful.     He  was  wondering  what  Freddy  Bent 
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had  got  to  say  to  Alice  Saltoun.  Was  it  possible 
that  Fred  had  any  such  views  as  his  own,  after 
all ;  or  was  it,  as  he  had  believed  hitherto,  nothing 
but  a  boy-and-girl  friendship  ?  Anyhow  Sir  Guy 
caught  himself  condemning  it.  He  was  anxious 
and  uneasy ;  his  usual  composure  and  self-posses- 
sion were  unattainable ;  and  polite  as  his  com- 
panion found  him,  he  wished  more  than  once  that 
she  was  a  hundred  miles  away. 

"Here's  mamma's  goose -pond,"  said  Char- 
lotte Saltoun  suddenly,  as  the  whole  flock  swept 
flapping  and  screaming  across  the  path.  "  And 
now  I  wish  those  geese  were  all  swans,  for  my 
horse  isn't  going  to  stand  that.  Don't  trouble, 
Sir  Guy ;  I  shall  manage  very  well." 

Sir  Guy  looked  after  and  acquiesced,  only  fol- 
lowing at  a  slower  pace  than  hers,  and  uttering 
a  low  vituperation  against  the  goose-pond.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  should  feel  positively  friendly 
towards  it  when  he  came  back. 

*'  Charlotte  is  a  perfect  horsewoman,"  said 
Miss  Saltoun,  "  and  your  friend  knows  what  he 
is  about,  Freddy." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  him,  Alice,"  said 
the  young  man  abruptly. 
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Miss  Saltouu  sent  a  curious  glance  into  liis 
face  and  laughed. 

"  I  think,  Freddy,  that  he  would  look  better 
if  he  cut  off  his  moustache." 

Freddy  uttered  a  hasty  ejaculation,  and  then 
went  up  close  to  Alice. 

^'  You  never  speak  in  that  light  way  to  Caris- 
ford,"  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  haven't  known  him  quite  so  long  as  I  have 
known  you,  Freddy  Bent." 

"  That's  true.  We  have  always  been  on  good 
terms,  Alice,  haven't  we  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  have;  I  hope  we  always  shall 
be.     What's  the  matter,  Fred?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  you  to  lose  your 
heart  to  Carisford,  Alice." 

The  expression  of  Miss  Saltoun's  face  ought 
to  have  warned  Freddy  that  he  had  better  be 
quiet,  but  he  was  looking  down,  and  did  not  see 
it. 

"  Of  course  your  wishes  would  be  sufficient  in 
any  case.     May  I  ask  why  you  express  them  ?" 

"  Because  he  has  no  heart  to  give  in  re- 
turn." 

"  What    an    uncomfortable    state    of  things ! 
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I  suppose  you  mean  tliat  he  is  already  appro- 
priated ?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  Then  he  has  been  engaged,  and  sJiC  is  dead, 
or  has  jilted  him.     What  a  shame  !" 

Freddy  shook  his  head. 

*' Alice,  Carisford  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
my  friend,  hut — " 

"  A  very  friendly  part  you  seem  inclined  tO' 
act,"  she  retorted,  turning  upon  him  with  a  little 
scorn.  ''Did  you  ever  hear  the  aspiration,  '  Save 
me  from  my  friends  !'  Freddy  Bent  ?  If  you  don't 
take  your  hand  from  my  bridle,  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  hurt  it.  You  and  I  know  how  we 
stand,  of  course,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
not  be  so  wise." 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Sir  Guy 
reined-in  his  horse  and  looked  round.  He  turned 
away  quickly,  and  spoke  to  his  companion  with  a 
slight  smile. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  go  back  that  way^ 
Miss  Saltoun." 

''  You  don't  know  how  you  minister  to  my  self- 
importance.  Sir  Guy,"  returned  the  young  lady. 
"I  'icas  Miss  Saltoun  once,  before  mv  cousin  came 
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to  US.  I  liave  fallen,  you  see.  I  am  simply  Miss 
Charlotte,  a  person  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Wliy 
are  we  not  to  go  back  tliat  way  ?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  perhaps  we  might   be  de 

Charlotte  gave  him  a  puzzled  glance,  and  then 
laughed. 

"0  dear,  no;  we  never  think  of  Freddy  in 
that  way.  We  were  children  together,  you  know. 
He  is  like  a  brother ;  only  brothers  won't  always 
be  made  useful ;  besides,  poor  Fred  has  a  weak- 
ness." 

"A  weakness !" 

"Yes,  it  is  the  best  term  I  can  think  of;  the 
others  are  all  commonplace.  But  you,  his  friend, 
and  not  know  that !"  added  Charlotte,  raising 
her  eyebrows.  "  Shall  we  join  them  now,  Sir 
Guy?" 

A  strange  sort  of  light  came  over  Sir  Guy's 
face,  like  a  reflection  from  the  golden  gleams  on 
those  distant  hills. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "let  us  go  back.  Poor  old 
David  !     So  he  has  a  weakness  !" 

"  Stop,  Sir  Guy;  I  had  no  business  to  let  it 
out.     I  thought,  of  course,  that  what  David  knew, 
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Jonathan  must  know.     You  will  promise  not  to 
tease  liim  or  betray  me." 
''  I  promise — anything." 

'^  Anything  ?"  said  Charlotte,  quickly.     ''  Then 
you  will  come  to  the  hall  at  the  assembly-rooms  ?" 
'^Of  course  I  win." 

''Freddy  said  you  hated  balls,  and  he  knew 
that  you  would  not  punish  yourself." 

"  Freddy  was  right,"  said  the  baronet  gravely. 
''  I  would  not  punish  myself  willingly ;  and  in  a 
general  way  I  am  not  fond  of  balls,  but — " 

"  It  is  different  at  the  seaside,  is  it  not?  One 
is  apt  to  get  dull ;  but  really  we  do  pretty  well 
here." 

And  then  they  rode  on ;  and  somehow  it  fell 
to  Sir  Guy's  lot  to  be  near  Alice  when  she  dis- 
mounted in  the  little  shrubbery  of  the  "  house 
in  its  own  grounds."  Freddy  Bent  saw  Sir  Guy 
stoop  slightly  to  say  something  as  she  gathered 
up  the  folds  of  her  riding-dress ;  but  her  head 
was  turned  away,  and  he  only  knew  by  that  strange 
gleam  of  light  which  passed  again  over  Sir  Guy's 
face  that  she  had  answered  him  at  all.  Freddy 
gave  a  little  groan,  and  washed  his  hands  of  them 
all. 
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"  You  told  US  a  fib,  Freddy,"  said  Charlotte, 
looking  after  the  baronet.  "  Jonathan  is  the  most 
fascinating  man  I  ever  saw,  and  he  is  coming  to 
the  ball." 

"  Tavo  of  them !"  murmured  Freddy,  lifting 
up  his  hands.  "  What  is  there  about  this  man 
that  draws  everj^body  towards  him  ?  And  if  they 
only  knew  Avhat  I  know,  what  would  they  think  of 
him  then  ?" 


CHAPTER  III.    *'  WAS  IT  QUITE  PEUDENT  ?" 

MPtS.  Saltoun  put  the  question  to  herself  first, 
and  then  to  her  husband.  She  could  not  always 
go  out  with  Charlotte  and  Alice ;  it  was  impos- 
sible. They  would  wear  her  out.  And  Mr.  Sal- 
toun shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, 

"  Let  them  alone,  they're  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  As  for  Carisford,  he's  one  of 
the  most  sensible  men  I  ever  met ;  and  surely 
you're  satisfied  to  trust  them  with  Freddy  Bent." 

And  then  Mrs.  Saltoun  gave  up  the  point,  and 
thought  a  little  bit  about  the  days  when  she  was 
young,  and  should  have  enjoyed  the  rambles  on 
these  sunny  days  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
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"  Well,  I  have  had  my  summer,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  sigh.  ''  It's  very  short  to  look  back 
npon,  and  I'm  a  sober  old  woman,  and  know  that 
there  never  was  a  day  in  it  as  bright  in  possession 
as  fancy  and  anticipation  had  pictured  it  before- 
hand. They  have  got  all  this  to  find  out — those 
light-hearted  3'Oung  people  who  think  life  is  made 
of  roses." 

Perhaps  they  had;  but  if  so,  it  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  them  much.  To  Freddy  Bent,  who  had 
known  Sir  Guy  so  long,  the  change  in  him  was 
wonderful.  All  his  affectation  of  indolent  careless- 
ness was  gone,  and  he  could  perform  feats  of  row- 
ing and  scaling  dangerous  crags  for  wild  flowers, 
which  his  friend  would  never  have  conceived  pos- 
sible. And  then  poor  David  had  blundered,  and 
was  aware  of  it.  If  Alice  had  been  totally  indif- 
ferent to  Sir  Guy  before,  she  would  have  thought 
of  him  after  those  broken,  mysterious  hints  of 
Freddy's.  A  young  girl  is  always  sorry  for  a 
man  who  has  had  some  disappointment  or  grief 
to  bear;  and  she  could  not  or  would  not  draw 
any  other  inference  than  this  from  Freddy's  words. 
She  was  a  little  indignant  at  them  too.  It  was 
hardly  her  idea  of  a  true  friendship,  that  one  of 

VOL.  III.  0 
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these  two  should  throw  out  hints  concerning  the 
other;  and  Freddy's  hesitating,  '' Carisford  is  a 
good  fellow,  but — "  recurred  to  her  constantly  as- 
pitiful  and  unworthy  of  him. 

They  were  to  meet  at  the  assembly-rooms,  she 
knew,  for  this  had  been  the  purport  of  Sir  Guy's 
speech  when  she  stood  in  the  drive  gathering  up 
her  riding-dress.  Alice  was  hardly  conscious  her- 
self of  the  subtle  element  which  had  begun  to 
steal  into  her  thoughts  about  this  man.  If  you 
had  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  him,  she  could 
not  have  told.  She  would  have  said,  perhaps, 
that  he  interested  her  because  he  was  unlike  other 
men,  because  his  talk  was  not  frivolous,  but  had 
often  in  it  a  power  and  beauty  which  made  her 
grave  by  its  very  fascination.  She  never  said 
those  small  nothings  to  him  which  formed  great 
part  of  her  conversation  with  other  gentlemen. 
She  never  parried  his  occasional  appeals  to  her 
with  a  smart  rejoinder  or  a  sarcasm ;  and  she  had 
not  examined  herself  sufficiently  to  find  out  why 
this  seaside  holiday  had  a  certain  source  of  in- 
terest which  other  holidays  had  wanted.  Freddy's 
innuendoes  might  have  passed  unnoticed  perhaps, 
but  that  Alice  was  getting  used  to  such  warnings. 
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and  understood  too  well  what  they. generally  meant. 
She  had  been  obliged  already  to  answer  some  half- 
dozen  aspirants  for  her  hand,  i.e.  her  fortune ; 
but  then  these  things  were  so  patent  that  they 
gave  her  no  pain.  This  was  another  affair  alto- 
gether. 

As  she  leaned  out  of  the  window  of  her  own 
room,  thinking  about  it,  watching  the  chalky  glit- 
ter of  the  white  houses  in  the  sun,  Sir  Guy's  face 
came  before  her.  There  was  truth  and  nobleness 
in  it,  she  thought.  How  was  it  possible  to  suffer 
any  mean,  ungenerous  suspicions  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  mind?  Besides — and  at  this  ''be- 
sides" a  slight  smile  stole  to  her  lips,  and  a 
colour,  which  was  not  the  reflection  of  any  sun- 
beam, came  into  her  face.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
say  "  besides,"  for  Sir  Guy's  manner  had  been 
such  as  no  woman  could  mistake.  She  should 
see  him  again  at  the  ball.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  was  principally  the  substance  into  which  poor 
Freddy's  well-meant  hints  resolved  themselves. 

"  Lady  Downham  is  jealous  of  you,  Alice," 
said  Charlotte  Saltoun,  as  she  stood  arranging  her 
dress  before  the  glass.  "  She  told  Colonel  Brand 
that  you  rouged,  and  asked  him  to  introduce  Sir 
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Guy.  By  the  way,  I  can't  conceive  why  you  per- 
sisted in  putting  on  that  white  thing  again.  Lady 
Downham  will  recognise  it.  You,  who  might  have 
a  dress  for  every  day  in  the  year  if  you  liked." 

''I  wear  this  dress  because  white  suits  me," 
responded  Alice  ;  "  and  what  is  the  use  of  getting 
a  new  one  when  this  is  just  as  good  as  new  ?" 

Charlotte  made  a  little  grimace  of  dissent. 

^'  Upon  my  word  I  think  the  fates  have  made 
a  mistake  this  time ;  you  don't  know  how  to  spend 
your  money  in  the  least." 

''  No,  Charlotte,  I  don't  think  I  do.  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  that  it's  a  happy  thing  to  be  an 
heiress." 

"  Some  ladies  wouldn't  object  to  try,"  said 
Charlotte  drily.     "  Why  isn't  it  happy  ?" 

"  I  said  I  wasn't  sure  about  it.  People  seem 
to  think  it  ought  to  make  one  suspicious,  a  thing 
that  I  hate.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so  much 
about  it." 

"Who  has  made  you  suspicious  now,  Alice ; 
Sir  Guy?" 

Charlotte  was  occupied  with  her  dress,  and 
did  not  see  the  sudden  colour  that  rose  over  her 
cousin's  face  at  the  name. 
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"  What  is  Sir  Guy  to  me  ?"  said  Alice  shortly  ; 
"or  to  you  either,  Charlotte,  that  you  are  always 
bringing  him  forward  ?     He  is — " 

"  Keady,  children  ?"  broke  in  Mrs.  Saltoun, 
rousing  herself.     *' We  are  very  late." 

"'  Coming,  mamma,  in  one  moment.  Well, 
Alice,  finish  if  you  please.     What  is  Sir  Guy  ?" 

But  Alice  had  lost  her  vivid  colour,  and  ans- 
wered with  cool  indifference, 

'"  I  don't  know ;  a  disappointed  man,  perhaps. 
It  is  nothing  to  us." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  sure  of  that.  The 
h3'pothesis  explains  a  look  of  'patient  sadness,' 
which  I  have  seen  on  his  face,  certainl}',  but — 
Yes,  mamma,  we  are  quite  ready." 


CHAPTER  IV.    A  LITTLE  TABLEAU  VIVANT. 

The  tide  was  rising  ;  it  crept  on  over  the 
sand,  and  rustled  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the 
beach  ;  higher  still,  and  it  lapped  against  the 
rocks  under  a  smart  green  balcony,  into  which 
the  windows  of  the  ball-room  opened.  Then  the 
moon  got  up  and  turned  her  light  upon  two  people 
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who  had  come  out  of  the  hot  crowded  hall-room 
into  the  halcony.  These  were  Sir  Guy  Carisford 
and  Miss  Saltoun.  Alice  wore  a  white  cloak,  fas- 
tened at  the  throat  with  a  clasp  that  glittered  and 
flashed  in  the  moonlight.  The  flowers  in  her  hair 
were  white,  and  her  houquet  was  white.  Within 
the  hall-room  the  musicians  were  playing  a  ''  spirit 
valse,"  and  Sir  Guy  smiled  as  he  reared  his  tall 
form  against  the  wall,  and  looked  down  upon  her. 
He  would  have  said  that  there  was  no  romance  in 
his  temperament  only  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  he 
hegan  to  wonder  what  kept  him  silent,  as  though 
hy  force,  in  the  presence  of  this  young  girl,  whom 
he  had  openly  avowed  his  determination  to  marry. 
A  pang  passed  through  Sir  Guy's  heart  at  the 
thought,  he  did  not  know  why.  He  did  not  like 
to  rememher  that  speech  of  his  to  Freddy.  Alone 
here  in  the  great  silent  night,  under  the  stars, 
with  the  restless  sea  rustling  and  sweeping  quietly 
over  the  pehhles  and  the  rocks  heneath ;  some- 
thing not  in  the  scene  or  the  hour,  those  these 
helped,  had  roused  Sir  Guy  to  a  strange  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  and  hardness  in  his  past  life, 
and  of  something  infinitely  hetter  and  greater  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  which  might  come  into 
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his  future  to  glorify  it.  Do  him  justice.  He  for- 
^'ot  at  this  moment  all  his  plans,  all  the  counsels 
which  had  been  impressed  upon  him  from  his  boy- 
hood. He  looked  down  upon  that  shadowy  figure 
.all  in  white,  with  the  moonbeams  falling  about  her 
like  a  pale  halo,  and  did  not  remember  that  she 
was  an  heiress. 

Sir  Guy  changed  his  position,  leaning  forward, 
with  one  knee  on  the  balcony  and  one  arm  over  it, 
pointing  to  a  distant  light. 

"  Many  a  good  ship  has  gone  down  there," 
he  said  quietly.  "  Many  a  cry  of  strong  despair 
risen  up  from  mother  and  father,  husband  and 
wife.  Did  you  ever  see  a  wreck  ?  I  suppose  not. 
A  sight  to  haunt  one  for  life.  This  great  strong 
turbulent  sea  has  much  to  answer  for;  and  yet 
how  quiet  and  smiling  it  is  now !  Do  you  know 
what  a  long  sea-voyage  is  like.  Miss  Saltoun  ?" 

"  No  ;  at  least  not  from  experience.  But  I 
should  like  to  know.  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
land." 

Sir  Guy  turned  towards  her  quickly.  Was  he 
soine:  to  tell  her  then  that  it  would  be  the  crown- 
ing  triumph  of  his  life  to  bear  her  away  over 
those  waters,  and  witness  her  pleasure  in  the  won- 
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derful  sights,  -svliich  were  old  indeed  to  him,  but 
which  would  be  fresh  and  glorious  again  with  her 
at  his  side  ?  Some  such  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind,  but  they  went  no  further.  As  Alice 
spoke,  a  sudden  glare  of  light  from  the  ball-room 
fell  on  them  ;  and  Freddy  Bent,  stepping  out  with 
his  partner,  saw  the  little  picture  too  late  to  retreat. 

*' Never  lost  sight  of  land!"  repeated  Freddy, 
conscious  of  a  little  awkwardness,  and  trying  to 
cover  it.  "  Don't  tell  him  so,  if  you  like  peace. 
He  has  seen  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  from 
clouds  of  flying  fish  to  the  saddest  sight  one  can 
look  at — a  dead  companion  digging  his  own  grave 
with  a  single  stroke  on  the  water.  He  has  been 
everywhere,  I  do  believe,  and  done  everything. 
"Wliy  looks  he  so  ?  With  his  crossbow  he  shot 
an  albatross,  measuring — who  knows  what  ?" 

"  I  wish  he  had  brought  it  home,"  said  Char- 
lotte Saltoun.     "  I  am  curious  to  see  one." 

"  Or  if  you  want  inland  scenery,"  pursued 
Freddy,  *'  he  can  take  you  up  the  dangerous  but 
mighty  Hooghley ;  he  will  stretch  out  before  you 
vast  masses  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  dates,  bananas, 
and  show  you  bufi'aloes  grazing  under  them. 
Natives  will  come  under  his  hand  from  Indian. 
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villages,  and  gesticulate,  and  clatter  their  silver 
rings  for  you ;  or  he  will  take  you  to  Barrackpore 
and  show  you  the  scene  of  the  mess-room  tragedy, 
and  thence  into  the  jungle,  where  you  will  hear 
the  most  unearthly  sounds  that  mortal  ear  can 
listen  to.     Will  that  do?" 

"  Freddy  Bent  is  going  to  give  a  lecture  at 
the  Mechanics'  Hall,"  said  Charlotte,  "  and  he  is 
rehearsing.  Alice,  do  you  remember  what  I  told 
you  about  Lady  Downham  ?  Well,  I  have  just 
heard  her  talking  about  you.  Did  an^'one  ever 
hear  such  a  voice  as  that  woman  has,  I  wonder  ? 
And  then  her  odious  yellow  face,  and  her  red  hair 
with  a  parrot-tulip  stuck  in  it !  But  everyone 
knows  what  her  husband  married  her  for." 

A  little  indescribable  sensation  of  fear  checked 
the  smile  on  Miss  Saltoun's  lips  as  her  cousin 
finished  this  speech. 

"  What  was  it,  Charlotte  ?" 

"  Her  money,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  suppose  a 
man  like  that  would  have  married  such  a  vulgar 
old  creature  for  anj'thing  else?  And  he  never 
goes  out  anywhere  with  her.  But  the  mone}' 
doesn't  do  him  much  good,  people  say,  for  she 
leads  him  an  aAvful  life  at  home." 
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''  So  lie  ought  to  have  an  awful  life,"  said 
Alice  in  a  low  tone.  "It's  a  sin  one  could  never 
forget  ;  it  rouses  one's  utmost  detestation." 

"  What  does,  Alice  ?" 

*' Marrying  from  base  motives.  I  hope  people 
who  do  that  are  always  punished." 

Charlotte  laughed. 

"  Suppose  you  were  hard  up,  as  gentlemen 
call  it,  pinched  and  in  debt — " 

"I  would  beg  first,  Charlotte,  or  starve." 

"  Starvation  is  a  nice  pleasant  thing,  easy  to 
talk  about." 

"  Starvation  before  dishonour,"  said  Alice 
abruptly. 

Freddy  Bent  had  the  grace  to  turn  his  head 
away.  No  one  looked  at  Sir  Guy :  no  one  saw 
how  the  light  and  kindly  warmth  and  greatness — 
for  there  was  greatness  in  him — faded  out  of  his 
face,  and  left  it  white  and  cold ;  a  rigid  face, 
staring  out  into  the  far  distance.  If  he  had  for- 
gotten for  a  few  brief  moments,  he  could  forget  no 
longer.  He  who,  a  few  minutes  ago,  had  looked 
out  into  the  starlight  with  his  heart  full  of  tender 
thought,  stood  convicted  of  this  sin  which  could 
never  be  forgotten.     He  had  put  before  himself 
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money  as  the  first,  indeed  the  only  desirahle  oh- 
ject  in  marriage.  The  wife  he  would  be  obliged 
to  take,  of  course,  as  a  troublesome  appendage, 
with  her  money ;  and  he  should  have  to  bear  with 
her  as  best  he  could.  No  voice  could  have  been 
harsher  with  him  just  now  than  his  own,  no  con- 
tempt more  supreme  that  that  which  he  poured 
upon  himself.  If  they  would  only  go  away,  all  of 
them,  and  leave  him  !  If  someone  would  at  least 
break  this  terrible  silence  which  had  fallen  upon 
them  all ! 

"  You  have  put  a  spell  upon  us,  Alice,"  said 
Charlotte  Saltoun  at  last,  with  a  shiver.  "You 
do  get  so  terribly  in  earnest.  But  I  don't  think 
we  are  any  of  us  doing  right,"  she  added;  "and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are  not.  Besides,  it  is 
time  to  go  home ;  mamma  is  looking  very  jaded, 
and  I  think  I  am  a  bit  tired  too.  Will  you  come 
in,  Freddy?" 

They  went  away,  and  Alice  got  up  to  follow. 
Then  Sir  Guy  started  from  the  half- kneeling 
position  which  he  had  been  too  proud  to  change 
when  Freddy  came  out  and  discovered  the  tab- 
leau. 

"Must  you  go?" 
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His  voice  sounded  very  strange  to  Alice ;  to 
himself  it  was  like  a  funeral  bell.  He  was  bid- 
ding lier  good  -  bye  in  his  own  heart,  and  the 
knowledge  only  drew  him  infinitely  nearer  to 
her.  To  think  that  he  might  have  won  her  for 
his  own,  and  yet  that  he  dared  not  try ! 

''  Yes,"  said  Alice.  ''It  is  getting  late. 
Good-night,  Sir  Guy." 

But  he  only  stood  looking  down  upon  her, 
white  and  irresolute,  as  though  he  hardly  dared 
to  touch  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

"  Good-night,"  repeated  Alice. 

"  Good-bye,"  responded  the  baronet.  "  I  hope 
that  3'ou  may  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be 
always." 

When  she  was  gone  Sir  Guy  stooped  down  as 
if  searching  for  something.  The  light  from  the 
ball-room  still  fell  upon  him,  but  he  did  not 
notice  it.  He  had  seen,  a  little  time  ago,  a  single 
white  blossom  fall  from  her  bouquet  upon  the 
balcony,  and  now  he  picked  this  up  and  put  it  to 
his  lips.  He  could  not  know  that  Alice  saw  the 
movement,  but  she  did;  and  then  the  light  was 
shut  out,  and  he  was  alone.  I  don't  think  Sir 
Guy  saw  anything  of  the  stars,  or  the  moonlight, 
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or  the  vast  slieet  of  water  sleeping  under  tliem, 
as  lie  stood  there,  staring  seawards.  Alice  was 
before  him,  everywhere.  He  saw  the  white 
flowers  and  the  glittering  clasp  of  her  cloak;  he 
saw  the  light  falling  upon  her  softly,  and  knew 
how  beautiful  she  was,  and  how  he  loved  her. 
This  he  had  never  known  fully  until  to-night. 
And  then  he  saw  her  face  turn  to  him,  and  change 
into  the  face  of  an  accusing  angel. 

The  ball-room  emptied  of  its  guests,  but  still 
Sir  Guy  stood  motionless  vvdiere  Alice  had  left 
him.  He  thought  that  if  she  had  been  there  still, 
he,  in  his  desperation,  would  have  told  her  all, 
and  thrown  himself  upon  her  mercy;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  miscalculated  his  courage.  His 
thoughts  came  and  went  vrith  a  strange  desultory 
indistinctness ;  thoughts  of  those  days  when  he 
wandered  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  and  saw  its 
wonders ;  before  this  great  passion  and  remorse 
had  come  near  to  wither  his  energies.  Could  he 
go  back  to  his  old  life  ?  And  if  he  did,  would  it 
be  possible  to  forget,  and  be  as  he  was  before  ? 
Many  faces  which  he  had  knoAMi  rose  up  before 
him  out  of  foreign  lands,  as  he  listened  to  the 
retreating  tide ;  many  recollections  of  wild  advcn- 
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ture  and  daring  indifference  to  peril ;  but  they 
never  hid  for  a  moment  the  desperate  shame  and 
self-disgust  which  had  come  upon  him  to-night. 
He  was  a  fallen  man.  He  thought  of  his  friend, 
and  humbled  himself.  David,  whose  simplicity 
he  had  smiled  at,  was  a  wiser  and  better  man 
than  himself,  after  all.  He  remembered  every 
word  of  the  conversation  which  had  so  nearly 
terminated  in  a  quarrel  between  them.  As  if  he 
were  not  already  sufficiently  tortured,  he  repeated 
it  again  mentally;  and  when  he  came  to  this, 
"  Simply  that  I  came  down  here  to  marry  Miss 
Saltoun,"  Sir  Guy  covered  his  face,  into  which 
the  shame  had  risen  burning  red.  He  would 
never  see  her  again. 

The  tide  sank  away  from  the  rocks  and  back 
over  the  sand  into  the  distance.  Sir  Guy  leaned 
over  the  balcony,  held  his  pilfered  flower  for  a 
moment  suspended,  and  let  it  drop  on  the  rock 
below.  Then  he  passed  into  the  empty  ball-room, 
through  the  few  lounging  figures  that  still  sur- 
rounded the  doors,  and  went  home. 
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chapter  y.  sir  guy  takes  down  the 
advertisement. 

*'  Sir  Guy  Carisford  !" 

Sir  Guy  sat  at  a  writing-table  with  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  and  he  was  revising  a  somewhat  lengthy- 
looking  epistle.  He  took  the  note  from  the  salver 
which  the  waiter  presented  to  him,  and  put  it 
aside. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Sir  Guy.  He  finished 
his  revision,  folded,  sealed,  and  addressed  his 
letter. 

"  Let  that  be  taken  at  once,"  said  Sir  Guy, 
looking  at  the  man.  "Let  a  messenger  go  with 
it  now.     You  understand  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Guy." 

Then  the  baronet  opened  the  envelope  which 
he  had  put  on  one  side.  How  was  he  to  be  sure 
that  he  could  keep  his  resolution  if  he  did  not 
place  it  beyond  breaking  ? 

"  I  know  what  that  is,"  said  Freddy  Bent  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  "I've  had  one. 
You  will  go,  of  course  ?" 

Sir  Guy  did  not  look  up,  but  he  bit  his  lips, 
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and  if  Freddy  had  been  near  cnongli,  lie  would 
have  seen  that  the  hand  which  returned  the  mis- 
sive to  its  envelope  shook  a  little. 

"  I  am.  afraid  not,"  replied  Sir  Guy.  "  I  leave 
here  for  town  by  the  mail  this  evening." 

"Town!"  ejaculated  Freddy.  "  Leave  here  ! 
You  can't  be  serious." 

"  Very  serious  indeed,  Freddy." 

Freddy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went 
up  to  Sir  Guy's  table. 

"  Old  fellow,  something  has  happened.  Can 
I  do  anything,  or  go  anywhere  for  you  '?" 

"No,  David." 

Sir  Guy's  tone  was  gentler  than  usual,  and 
Freddy  lingered.  Sir  Guy  confident  and  self- 
assured  was  one  person ;  Sir  Guy  in  some  un- 
known difficulty  another. 

"If  I  could,  you  know  why  you  have  a  right 
to  my  services,  Guy." 

Then  the  baronet  put  down  his  pen  and  looked 
straight  into  Freddy's  face. 

"  David,  I  have  been  a  fool.     I  am  punished." 

Freddy's  first  thought  was  that  Alice  had  re- 
fused him,  and,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  he 
felt  both  sorry  for  Guy  and  angry  with  her.     But 
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Sir  Guy  read  this,   and  shook  liis  head  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"No,  David,  it  isn't  that.  I  cannot  have  the 
baseness  to  ask  her  or  see  her  again.  I've  learnt 
my  lesson  a  bit  later  in  life  than  you,  that's  all." 

''  You  would  actually  marry  Alice  Saltoun  be- 
cause you  love  her  ?"  asked  Freddy. 

Sir  Guy  nodded. 

"If  I  married  her  at  all,  which  I  never  shall 
do.  Hush,  David,  it's  too  late  !  By  this  time, 
if  my  orders  were  obeyed,  she  is  reading  my  letter 
— the  hardest  work  I  ever  accomplished ;  only  a 
bare  statement  of  facts." 

"Carisford— " 

"  Don't,"  interrupted  Sir  Guy.  "  Old  fellow, 
you  remember  the  advertisement  that  I  told  you 
was  written  on  my  forehead  ?  Well,  it's  taken 
down.  My  estates  will  never  be  cleared  in  tJiai 
Avay.  Now  go  away,  David ;  I've  more  letters  to 
write." 

Sir  Guy  wrote  his  letters,  and  went  out.  He 
went  first  to  the  rocks  under  the  balcony  of  the 
assembly-rooms,  and  stood  there,  thinking.  As 
the  tide  had  crept  up  last  night,  so  it  came  on 
now,  and  swept  across  the  rocks  with  a  quiet  re- 
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monstrance  as  he  turned  away.  From  there  he 
passed  on  upwards,  and  sat  on  a  ledge  overhang- 
ing a  little  hay  in  which  they  had  wandered  to- 
gether searching  for  seaweed.  There  was  no  weed 
to  be  seen  now;  deep  water  covered  it  all,  even 
as  deep  water  hid  the  pleasant  days  it  spoke  of. 
I  think  if  a  judge  had  been  appointed  to  mete  out 
Sir  Guy's  punishment,  nothing  harder  could  have 
been  found  than  this  letter  which  he  had  just 
written.  The  story  looked  so  hateful  in  his  own 
eyes  as  he  wrote  it ;  the  hero  of  it  so  mean  and 
base.  He  had  not  spared  himself  a  single  detail, 
and  he  never  asked  for  any  hope  or  any  answer. 
In  that,  perhaps,  he  was  wrong,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Alice  to  answer  a  letter  in  which 
no  question  was  asked.  But  as  Sir  Guy  had  gone 
to  an  extreme  in  his  previous  notions  concerning 
marriage,  so  he  went  straight  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme now.  There  was  one  more  place  which  he 
meant  to  visit  in  his  spirit  of  self- torment.  This 
was  a  sort  of  natural  terrace  up  amongst  the  hills, 
where  they  had  held  a  sort  of  pic-nic,  and  had 
been  supremely  happy  under  the  usual  pic-nic 
discomforts.  He  could  not  go  round  by  the  ordi- 
nary path  to  this  place,  but  made  one  for  himself, 
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springing  from  crag  to  crag  like  a  wild  hunts- 
man. 

Well,  tlie  sun  shone  on  the  hills  just  as 
brightly  as  ever,  only  the  music  of  voices  and 
light  laughter  was  not  heard  on  the  terrace.  He 
sat  down  and  called  the  scene  back  again.  He 
looked  away  along  the  purple  moorland  and  the 
line  of  blue  hills  in  the  distance.  A  haze  of  sun- 
light over  all — over  the  quivering  leaves  of  the 
low  trees ;  the  grass,  burnt  brown  in  patches,  and 
the  wealth  of  wild  flowers  scattered  about  amongst 
the  prags. 

He  remembered  that  Alice  had  wished  for  one 
of  those  bits  of  heath  growing  high  up  in  a  fissure 
iibove  his  reach,  and  that  he  had  climbed  the  rock 
to  get  it  for  her.  He  remembered  Freddy's  indo- 
lent raillery,  and  how  little  he  had  minded  it  ; 
and  then  he  thought  of  Alice  with  a  great  pang, 
and  wondered  what  she  thought  of  him.  "If  she 
cared  for  me  ever  so  little  then,  she  doesn't  now. 
And  yet  I  swear  that  if  she  were  penniless,  I  would 
choose  her  before  the  whole  world." 

Sir  Guy  was  destined  to  be  tried  a  little  harder 
still.  At  this  moment  he  sat  alone  on  the  terrace, 
kicking  the  loose  stones  about  moodily,  and  won- 
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dering  at  the  indefatigable  tourists  on  tlie  rocks 
above  liim,  in  the  blazing  sun ;  at  the  next,  Char- 
lotte Saltoun  and  her  cousin  turned  the  corner  of 
the  rock,  and  stood  suddenly  before  him. 

Sir  Guy's  face  grew  white,  as  it  had  done  last 
night  on  the  balcony.  When  Charlotte  Saltoun 
accosted  him  lightly,  and  told  him  that  she  had 
heard  from  Freddy  of  his  shameful  conduct,  an 
insane  suspicion  flashed  across  him  that  Freddy 
had  made  everything  public,  and  he  did  not  dare 
to  speak.  » 

''But  are  you  really  going.  Sir  Guy?  We 
made  sure  of  you  for  Thursday." 

''You  are  very  good,"  responded  the  baronet. 
"I'm  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  will  come  back  again," 
said  Charlotte,  moving  on.  "At  any  rate,  we 
shall  see  you  before  you  go." 

Alice  never  said  a  Avord,  never  looked  at  him ; 
so  he  knew  that  she  had  read  his  letter.  This 
was  just  the  one  drop  too  much  in  Sir  Guy's  cup. 
He  could  have  borne  to  go  away  without  an  ans- 
wer to  his  letter ;  indeed,  he  had  told  himself  that 
he  did  not  even  hope  for  one ;  but  now  that  Alice 
was  there  before  his  eyes,  he  could  not  go  without. 
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speaking  to  her.  Sir  Guy  had  rarely  in  all  his 
life  acted  from  any  sudden  impulse,  but  he  did  so 
now.  He  started  forward  and  stood  beside  her, 
looking  down. 

"  May  I  say  one  word  to  you.  Miss  Saltoun  7 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  but — " 

And  then  he  paused.  Charlotte  just  looked 
at  them,  turned  away,  and  went  on  down  the  hill. 
She  knew  nothing  about  Sir  Guy's  reasons  for 
going  away  in  such  hot  haste ;  she  did  not  even 
know  that  he  had  written  to  her  (t)usin ;  but  she 
did  know  that  no  one  wanted  her  up  there  on  the 
terrace. 

"  I  told  mamma  how  it  would  be  last  night," 
said  Charlotte ;  ''  and  now  there's  an  end  to  all 
fun.  When  two  people  get  engaged,  there's  never 
any  good  to  be  done  with  them." 

And  then  she  turned  the  cornei-  of  the  rock, 
and  was  out  of  sight  of  the  terrace. 

"  I  cannot  part  with  you  in  this  way,"  said 
Sir  Guy.  "  I  meant  to  go  away  without  seeing 
you  again.  I  never  would  have  sought  you  out ; 
but  now  that  you  are  here,  I  cannot  let  you  pass 
away  for  ever,  and  stand  by  silent.  Say  at  least 
that  you  forgive  me." 
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'^  If  there  is  auglit  to  forgive,  Sir  Guy — yes." 

'^And  believe,  if  you  can,  tliat  my  love  for 
you  is  sincere,  and  that  I  am  punished  as  I 
deserved  to  be.  If — if  you  were  poor  instead  of 
rich,  it  would  be  the  dearest  hope  of  my  heart 
to  win  you  for  my  wife.  Is  this  too  hard  for 
you  to  believe  ?" 

''  Sir  Guy,"  said  Alice,  "if  you  had  asked  me 
to  be  your  wife,  without  telling  me  all  this;  if 
afterwards  I  had  heard  it,  even  from  your  own 
lips,  you  woulff  have  darkened  my  whole  life ;  as 
it  is—" 

Sir  Guy  turned  round  with  a  sudden  hope 
lighting  up  his  face. 

"  As  it  is  ?"  he  repeated. 

As  it  was,  Sir  Guy  did  not  get  punished  as 
the  sternest  moralist  would  have  had  him  pun- 
ished ;  for  he  won  his  wife.  Perhaps  the  very 
frankness  of  his  confession,  and  the  chivalry  with 
which  he  gave  up  all  right  to  be  heard,  were 
powerful  agents  in  his  favour — anyhow,  he  won 
his  wife.  What  they  found  to  talk  about  up  on 
the  hill  for  the  next  hour  or  two,  and  what  the 
indefatigable  tourists  thought  of  them,  must  re- 
main  amongst    the    unsolved    mysteries    of  life. 
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When  the  haronet  got  back  to  his  hotel,  the  tide 
was  a  good  way  out,  and  Freddy  Bent  began  to 
warn  him  that  he  would  miss  the  train.  Sir  Guy 
looked  at  him  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
then  he  put  his  hand  on  Freddy's  shoulder  with 
a  smile. 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Never  mind 
the  train.  Old  David,"  said  Sir  Guy  gravely,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  town.  You  and  I  are  going  to 
the  Saltouns  this  evening,  and  every  evening  until 
further  notice.  There  are  people  in  the  world 
more  merciful  than  you,  and  I  am  going  to  marry 
Alice  Saltoun." 


A  LIFE  AND  A  MEMORY. 


PART  I. 
Two  boys  were  leaning  over  the  low  wall  of  a 
rustic  bridge,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
It  was  a  picturesque  spot,  and  the  gray  stone 
parapet  covered  with  ivy,  the  old  oak-tree  whose 
branches  overhung  the  narrow  though  rapid  stream 
which  ran  below,  the  mill-wheel  from  which  the 
water  fell,  tinted  by  the  setting  sun  of  a  summer's 
evening  like  a  succession  of  rainbows,  might  have 
elicited  admiration  from  more  observant  specta- 
tors than  the  two  boys  to  whom  my  story  belongs ; 
but,  as  the  fact  was,  river,  mill-wheel,  and  even- 
ing light  were  all  unnoticed,  though  their  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  brawling,  dancing  stream,  as 
they  occasionally  stooped  down  to  pick  up  peb- 
bles, and  watched  them  fall  into  the  water  below. 
Something    was    evidently    engrossing    their 
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minds,  and  was  the  subject  of  that  eager  talk. 
They  were  a  striking  contrast ;  one  slight,  dark, 
and  wir\';  the  other  of  a  larger,  hea\'ier  build, 
with  fair  complexion,  and  a  countenance  that  be- 
tokened either  extreme  indolence  or  weakness, 
perhaps  both.  This  boy,  whose  name  was  New- 
stead,  appeared  to  be  remonstrating  with  the  other 
upon  some  scheme  he  was  eagerly  advocating. 

*'  It's  no  good,  Erie ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  get  it  done  :  who  is  there  to  help  you  ?" 

^' Who  ?"  returned  the  other  indignantly; 
*' why,  heaps  of  fellows.  You  don't  suppose  the 
whole  school  is  going  to  take  all  this  as  3'ou  take 
it !  I  believe  you'd  let  a  stage-coach  run  over 
you  if  you  were  lying  down  in  the  sun,  sooner 
than  move  six  inches  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  don't  know  quite  that ;  but  few  things  are 
worth  much  trouble ;  and  as  to  this  plan  of  yours, 
of  shutting  the  masters  out  of  the  school,  even  if 
you  can  do  it.  Dr.  Hariton  is  not  a  man  to  alter 
his  mind  for  bullying." 

"  He'll  have  to  alter  it  for  something,"  said 
Erie.  "Does  he  suppose  we  have  been  here  all 
these  years  under  Baldwin,  and  now  he  is  to  come 
with  his  stiff,  priggish  manner,  and  keep  us  all 
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under  lock  and  key  like  a  set  of  babies  ?  He  is 
a  confounded  tyrant,  that's  what  lie  is,  and  the 
sooner  he  is  taught  that  we  won't  stand  it  the 
better." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  in  the 
matter?" 

*' Why,  nothing;  only  as  senior  in  the  long 
room,  you  must  shut  your  eyes  and  ears  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises  to-morrow :  ni}^  job  won't  take 
more  than  two  hours ;  and  it's  light  before  four 
now.  It's  easy  to  get  out  by  walking  along  the 
top  of  the  wall.  The  getting  back  is  not  so  easy, 
but  we  can  manage  it,  I  daresay." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  about  North  and 
Thompson  ?  One's  a  saint,  and  the  other  would 
l)each." 

'*  Done !  why,  nothing,  to  be  sure.  I'm  not 
so  soft  as  to  let  those  fellows  know  what  we're 
after.     Why,  North  lives  at  Hariton's  !" 

"  And  what  good  do  you  expect  from  this  ?" 

*'  Why,  they  will  be  surprised,  if  they're  no- 
thing else,  when  they  find  they  can't  get  inside 
the  gates,  and  that  may  make  old  Hariton  think 
twice  what  he's  aljout  before  he  tries  to  bully 
fellows  who  won't  bear  it ;    and  as  to  you,  why, 
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you've  simply  got  to  do  nothing  at  all.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  concern  yourself  about  it." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  only  I  do  know  about  it,  you 
see,"  said  Newstead. 

"  And  who's  to  know  that  ?  It  will  never 
come  out  who  started  the  scheme,  and  so  it's 
'  punish  one  punish  all,'  and  I  don't  think  he'll 
do  that." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it ;  but  I 
don't  expect  much  good,  I  confess." 

The  two  boys  sauntered  back  into  the  school, 
and  were  soon  in  bed.  Newstead  fell  into  the 
heavy,  dreamless  sleep  belonging  to  his  somewhat 
lethargic  nature ;  while  Erie's  slumbers  were  con- 
stantly broken  by  the  anticipation  of  his  morning's 
scheme,  anxiety  for  the  result,  and  fear  lest  the 
early  dawn  should  not  find  him  at  work. 

Dr.  Hariton  had  only  succeeded  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  school  at  Bridge  End  about 
six  months  before,  and  had  come  in  for  rather  an 
undue  share  of  unpopularity ;  for,  though  he  w^as 
a  stiff  and  narrow-minded  man,  enforcing  rules 
that  were  simply  harassing  to  the  boys,  without 
their  bringing  any  particularly  good  results,  it 
was  the  contrast  of  his  system  of  espionage  with 
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tlie  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  former  master, 
Dr.  Baldwin,  that  at  once  condemned  him  to 
hatred  and  opposition.  There  was  no  elasticity 
in  his  manner  of  ruling.  Boys  and  masters  all 
felt  the  change  keenly ;  and  the  real  love  they  had 
felt  for  Dr.  Baldwin  seemed  to  urge  them  on, 
from  a  false  feeling  of  loyalty,  to  oppose  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Julian  Erie  was  one  of  the  first  .to  show  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  as  one  of  the  head 
boys  in  the  school,  his  example  was  followed  by 
many  others.  The  constant  grumbling  soon  grew 
into  a  determination  to  show,  by  some  very  de- 
cided act,  the  feeling  that  existed  among  them  ; 
and,  after  many  plans  discussed  and  rejected,  it 
w^as  agreed  to  shut  the  masters  out  of  the  school 
by  fastening  up  the  great  iron  gates  in  a  manner 
that  must  take  some  time  to  undo. 

To  accomplish  this  the  boys  had  collected  a 
quantity  of  long  pliable  rods,  with  which  they 
proposed  to  interlace  the  heavy  iron  bars  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  to  cover  them  with 
as  much  furze,  gorse,  and  prickly  holly  as  could 
be  collected  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  demolishing 
their  work  should  at  all  events  be  a  painful  pro- 
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€ess.  They  had  been  continually  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  to  cut  as  many  willow  wands  as  pos- 
sible. These  were  concealed  in  different  parts  of 
the  grounds,  and  a  man  had  been  employed  to 
bring  a  cart-load  of  gorse  and  furze  from  a  neigh- 
bouring common.  All  this  had  been  done ;  and 
the  great  thing  now  was  to  use  their  weapons 
before  they  were  discovered. 

Accordingly,  before  four  o'clock  between  thirty 
.and  forty  boys  were  up  and  stirring.  It  was,  as 
Erie  had  said,  an  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  the 
dormitory  window,  and,  by  creeping  along  the 
wall  that  bounded  the  outer  court,  to  let  them- 
selves down  outside  the  great  gates. 

Eagerly,  sldlfully,  and  silently  did  the  little 
band  of  rebels  proceed  wdth  their  work;  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  the  gates  were  so  formidably 
barricaded,  that  they  felt  they  had  put  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  between  themselves  and  their 
tyrant ;  and  every  boy  crept  back  to  his  bed,  his 
heart  beating  with  exultation  and  triumph. 

Matters  went  on  as  usual  till  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  when  Dr.  Hariton  and  the  other  masters 
were  to  come  into  the  school.  Very  pale  was  the 
doctor's  face,  very  dark  his  brow,  as  with  stern 
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and  compressed  lips  he  stood  before  the  formid- 
able-looking barricades.  The  countenances  of  the 
rest  were  divided  between  dismay  and  amusement. 
There  was  another  way  into  the  school;  but  of 
course  Dr.  Hariton  could  not  compromise  his  dig- 
nity so  far  as  to  use  it,  even  had  time  allowed 
of  liis  doing  so,  for  it  was  some  distance  round. 
Hushing  quickly  down  the  hill,  and  up  from  the 
street,  came  the  boys  from  their  respective  houses, 
as  if  they  were  afraid  of  being  late  for  school ; 
and  there,  in  front  of  the  iron-gates,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  barricaded,  both  boys  and 
men  were  brought  to  bay.  The  boys  were  silent, 
the  master  angry.  He  ordered  them  to  open  the 
gates  immediately,  and  assist  the  "  Gustos,"  who 
was  making  some  futile  attempts  on  the  other 
side  to  remove  the  barrier.  But  not  a  boy  moved  ; 
and  the  old  "  Gustos"  could  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing any  break  in  the  fences.  He  pricked  his 
fingers,  muttered  and  grumbled,  and  soon  gave  up 
the  attempt.  Still  more  exasperated,  Dr.  Hariton 
called  for  the  head-boy  of  the  school ;  but  he  was 
not  forthcoming.  He  walked  angrily  away,  desir- 
ing that  Francis  Newstead  should  l)e  sent  to  him 
at  once,  and  gave  notice  that  he   fshould  require 
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the  attendance  of  the  sixth  form  in  his  study  at 
a  quarter  before  ten. 

The  uproar  was  great.  At  that  early  hour 
only  masters  and  boys  were  about ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Dr.  Hariton  beat  his  retreat,  than  long  shouts 
of  triumph  and  yells  of  defiance  followed  him  to 
his  home.  Till  that  moment  he  had  never  real- 
ised his  unpopularity ;  and  it  was  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  anger  and  disappointment  that  he  re- 
entered his  study,  and  restlessly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  began  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  best  course  to  pursue.  The  opposition  was 
evidently  too  formidable  and  unanimous  for  him 
to  be  able  to  treat  it  lightly :  the  ringleaders  must 
be  punished  and  expelled;  but  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  code  of  schoolboy  honour  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  he  would  have 
in  discovering  them. 

While  deep  in  thought,  a  knock  at  the  door 
announced  Francis  Newstead's  arrival,  and  the 
doctor  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  to  receive  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  silence 
on  both  sides,  "  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  said  Newstead,  looking  up  in 
surprise. 
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"  Nothing  ?  No  explanation  to  give  of  tins 
disgraceful,  this  abominable,  this  insulting  be- 
haviour ?"  exclaimed  Dr.  Hariton,  waxing  more 
wroth  as  he  recalled  the  scene  of  the  morning. 
"Then,  I  say,  as  head -boy  in  the  school,  you 
should  have  something  to  say ;  some  explanation 
to  give  of  your  conduct." 

''But  I  have  done  nothing,  sir." 

"Don't  tell  me,  sir,"  persisted  Dr.  Hariton, 
more  and  more  angry;  "if  you  did  not  do  it, 
you  knew  it  was  being  done.  Do  not  add  lying 
and  cowardice  to  your  bad  conduct." 

The  colour  rushed  into  Francis  Newstead's 
face,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation  as  he 
answered  passionately, 

"  If  I  had  done  it,  sir,  I  should  neither  deny 
it,  nor  be  afraid  that  anyone  should  know  that  I 
had." 

And  as  Dr.  Hariton  looked  upon  his  clear 
blue  eyes  and  noble  open  countenance,  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  doubt  his  word;  but  the  evident 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth  only  exasperated 
him  more ;  and  he  continued,  without  noticing 
the  boy's  indignant  denial, 

"It's  perfectly  clear  that  this  could  not  have 

VOL.  III.  E 
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been  clone  without  jouv  knoAvleclge  ;  so  I  insist 
on  being  told  the  truth  about  it  at  once." 

Easy  and  good-tempered  as  Francis  Newstead 
was,  he  was  now  so  thoroughly  provoked  that  he 
lost  all  self-control,  and  answered,  in  a  proud,  de- 
fiant tone, 

"  Then  the  truth  is,  that  I  said  all  I  could  to 
Erie  to  prevent  it,  and  did  not  succeed." 

"  It  was  Erie,  then,  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  scheme  ?"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  catching  at 
the  name. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Newstead,  biting 
his  lips  with  vexation  at  his  unguarded  speech  ; 
"  I  only  said  I  spoke  to  him  about  it." 

''Very  well,  sir,"  returned  the  Doctor,  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  clue  obtained  by  New- 
stead's  unwary  speech,  ''You  may  go  now;  and 
return  here  with  the  rest  of  the  sixth  form  at  a 
quarter  before  ten  o'clock." 

Very  much  annoyed  and  crest-fallen,  Francis 
Newstead  retired,  knowing  in  what  light  he  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  whole  school,  if  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  betrayed  anj'one  to  the  head- 
master; and  indeed,  to  a  generous -hearted  boy 
like  Newstead,  the  very  idea  of  having  done  it, 
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however  inadvertently,  was  galling  in  the  extreme. 
He  went  at  once  in  search  of  Erie,  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened ;  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not  find  him,  and  they  only  met  just  as  the  sixth 
form  were  going  into  the  study  before  ten  o'clock, 
the  gates  having  been  previously  opened  by  the 
assistance  of  some  workmen,  the  boys  declaring 
one  and  all  that  they  could  not  do  it. 

The  Doctor  received  them  very  sternly,  and 
after  a  short  angry  speech,  which  was  listened  to 
in  sullen  silence,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  who  had 
originated  this  act  of  rebellion.  No  one  answered, 
and  the  Doctor  continued  : 

"I  know  of  one  of  the  instigators  of  this  dis- 
graceful conduct;  but  I  shall  reserve  his  sent- 
ence till  to-day  at  four  o'clock,  when  I  expect 
the  whole  school  to  be  assembled,  and  to  inform 
me  of  the  name  of  every  boy  concerned  in  this 
shameful  act  of  rebellion.  In  the  mean  time 
there  will  be  no  half-holiday,  and  every  boy  must 
write  a  hundred  lines  of  the  first  iEneid  for  mo 
before  to-morrow." 

Very  discontentedly  the  boys  retired,  and  there 
was  much  grumbling  in  the  school  at  a  sentence 
which  those  who  were  not  implicated  considered 
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extremely  unjust ;  but  none  were  either  so  per- 
plexed and  unliappy  as  Newstead  ;  for,  knowing 
the  violence  of  his  friend's  temper,  he  thought 
that  by  telling  him  what  had  occurred  he  should 
take  away  the  small  chance  there  was  of  his  pass- 
ing muster  with  the  rest,  and  yet  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  acting  what  would  seem  a  dishonour- 
able part  by  him. 

There  was  but  little  time  out  of  school  that 
day;  but  in  the  evening  Newstead  came  up  to 
Erie,  who  was  hurrying  past  him,  and  stopped 
him,  saying,  "Wait  a  minute,  Erie;  I  want  to  go 
with  you." 

''  I  can't  wait ;  that  confounded  imposition  has 
put  me  back  with  my  other  work,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  someone  to  finish  it  for  me." 

"  I  can  do  that ;  but  I  must  speak  to  you — " 

But  Erie  ran  off  in  such  a  hurry  that  New- 
stead's  imploring  accents  were  lost  in  air.  In 
vain  he  searched  for  Erie ;  the  Fates  were  against 
their  meeting ;  and  when  the  school  assembled 
at  four  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Hariton's 
order,  Erie  was  the  very  last  to  rush  in,  heed- 
less of  everyone,  in  his  usual  impatient  manner. 

Dr.   Hariton's   anger   had  toned   down.     His 
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manner  was  stern,  but  there  was  a  sadness  in 
liis  voice  as  lie  addressed  the  boys.  He  again 
reminded  the  sixth  form  that  it  was  to  them  that 
he  looked  for  support  in  the  school,  from  them 
that  he  expected  the  example  which  would  guide 
and  control  the  rest.  He  had  not  imagined  that 
the  results  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  teaching  could  have 
so  soon  passed  away.  He  inquired  of  them  in 
what  respect  he  had  given  them  offence,  for  he  con- 
cluded such  an  outbreak  could  only  be  the  expres- 
sion of  some  pent-up  dissatisfaction.  His  manner 
had  a  tenderness  about  it  which  took  the  boys  by 
surprise,  and  made  many  of  them  feel  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  they  had  misunderstood  him.  He 
asked  them  to  tell  him  what  their  grievance  was, 
that  if  reasonable  it  might  be  redressed  ;  but  he 
went  on  to  say  that  before  any  step  was  taken 
by  him  he  must  be  met  by  a  candid  avow^al  on 
the  part  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  rebellion. 

To  this  there  was  no  reply — not  a  boy  spoke ; 
there  was  no  indication  of  capitulation  on  their 
side,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  wrong  move. 
Somewhat  irritated  by  this,  and  meeting  with  no 
response,  but  perceiving,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  dogged  determination  to  be  silent  expressed 
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in  the  countenances  of  tlie  boys,  lie  at  once  made 
use  of  the  information  so  unintentionally  sup- 
plied by  Newstead,  and  said  that  "be  knew  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ringleaders,  and  that  as  there 
was  such  a  resolute  determination  on  their  part 
not  to  make  any  confession,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  at  once,  there  and  then,  publicly  to  expel 
the  boy  to  whom  he  referred." 

"  Julian  Erie,  stand  forward,  that  I  may  pub- 
licly expel  you  from  Bridge  End  for  your  act  of 
rebellion ;  I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders. I  know  it  from  one  to  whose  wiser  coun- 
sels you  refused  to  listen.  Leave  my  presence ; 
and  mind  that  "svithin  the  next  three  hours  you 
leave  Bridge  End.  Whatever  you  may  leave  be- 
hind you  shall  be  forwarded  to  3'ou ;  but  your 
face  must  not  be  seen  here  beyond  the  time  I 
have  named." 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  whole 
school,  greater  still  that  of  poor  Erie.  He  grew 
scarlet,  and  then  deadly  pale ;  and  as  he  passed 
Newstead,  who  was  standing  near  the  door,  he 
said  to  him,  ''Newstead,  you  d — d  sneak,  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  this;  but  I'll  have  my  revenge 
before  I  die,  so  beware  !" 
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These  were  the  last  words  that  Newstead  heard 
Julian  Erie  utter,  for  no  one  could  prevail  on 
him  to  see  Newstead,  who  waited  for  some  time 
in  hopes  of  taking  leave  of  him,  and  of  giving 
him  the  only  explanation  in  his  power.  Julian 
Erie,  a  popular,  high  -  spirited  boy,  who  would 
himself  rather  have  died  than  betray  a  companion, 
left  the  school  amidst  the  openly -expressed  re- 
grets of  his  schoolfellows,  and  a  heart  bursting 
with  bitter  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge. 

And  now  we  must  pass  over  an  interval  of 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  see  the  two  boys  we 
have  been  describing  as  middle-aged  men,  one 
bronzed  and  looking  older  than  his  age  from  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  for  Francis 
Newstead  had  spent  many  years  in  India,  where 
he  had  had  a  good  appointment.  He  still  retained 
many  of  his  boyish  characteristics,  and  his  fine 
open  countenance  and  bright  smile  had  brought 
him  many  friends.  Genial,  generous,  and  kind- 
hearted,  he  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  was 
now  returning  to  England  to  live  on  the  result 
of  his  labours.  Julian  Erie  was  comparatively 
a  Avreck,   almost  a  cripple  from  rlionmatic  gout, 
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and  a  confirmed  invalid.  When  he  returned  home 
after  his  expulsion  from  Bridge  End,  his  father,, 
who  was  a  violent-tempered  man,  Avas  so  furiously 
angry  that  he  insisted  on  his  leaving  home  again 
immediately  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  sent  him 
to  London  for  that  purpose.  For  two  years  he 
scarcely  ever  saw  him ;  when  his  own  sudden  and 
serious  illness  necessitated  Julian's  recall,  but  it 
was  only  in  time  to  receive  his  father's  forgive- 
ness and  blessing.  Mr.  Erie  had  a  small  pro- 
perty in  Sussex,  to  which,  as  the  eldest  son, 
Julian  succeeded.  A  short  time  after  he  married 
his  cousin,  and  with  her  he  had  lived  quietly  at 
Luscombe  Hill  ever  since,  becoming  every  year 
more  gouty  and  more  infirm. 

But  we  must  leave  my  two  heroes  for  a  time,. 
and  turn  to  a  very  dijfferent  and  far  gayer  scene. 

A  group  of  young  people  assembled  in  the 
bay  -  window  of  a  drawing  -  room  in  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  Hastings. 

It  was  a  sunny  and  bright  morning  at  the 
end  of  March,  without  much  wind,  and  a  blue 
unclouded  sky.  The  window  was  open ;  some 
were  sitting  on  the  ledge,  others  looking  out.  In 
the    farther    drawing-room,    of  which    the    fold- 
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iug-doors  were  open,  were  tlie  remains  of  break- 
fast. 

The  house  belonged  to  Sn-  Henry  Westma- 
cott,  and  the  group  in  the  window  consisted  of 
his  daughters  and  two  sons,  a  son  and  daughter 
of  his  youngest  brother,  and  a  college  friend  of 
his  sons'.  A  happy,  merry  party,  with  no  other 
thought  than  to  compress  as  much  amusement 
into  the  day  as  possible.  Sir  Henry,  for  whose 
health  the  family  had  removed  to  Hastings,  and 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  cold  wind  that  came  in  at  the 
open  window. 

"We  will  shut  it,  papa,  in  one  minute,"  said 
Maria  Westmacott,  "when  Eachel  and  Lewis  can 
settle  what  they  are  going  to  do." 

"  Kachel  had  better  stay  at  home  and  be 
quiet,"  said  her  uncle  petulantly;  "there  is  always 
something  extraordinary  to  be  done  for  her." 

It  was  evident  that  Eachel  Westmacott  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  party,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  all  combined  to  do  as  she  wished.  She 
was  rather  a  delicate  -  looking  girl,  with  a  pale 
clear  complexion,  and  dark  hair  and  eyes,  very 
like   her   brother,  whom    she    was   evidently  en- 
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treating  to  do  something  against  liis  better  judg- 
ment. 

"  0,  you  bad  uncle !"  said  Kacbel,  running 
up  to  bim  and  kissing  bis  forebead;  "why  do 
you  say  what  is  not  true  ?  Why,  it's  you  that 
say  I  am  to  do  what  I  like  always." 

"Bless  you!"  said  the  old  man,  kissing  her 
fondly;  "but  it  is  true  you  are  a  plague,  never- 
theless." 

"It's  the  others  that  are  plagues,"  she  re- 
turned. "  My  plans  are  all  settled.  Horace,  do 
shut  the  window,  and  if  you  and  Lewis  will  go 
down  to  the  beach  to  speak  to  the  old  man  about 
his  boat,  we  will  come  down  to  3^ou." 

"  The  tide  won't  serve  till  twelve,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Horace,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  fair 
youth,  with  somewhat  hea^y  features,  but  a  beau- 
tiful smile  that  lighted  them  up  when  he  spoke  ; 
"  and  all  the  sailors  on  the  beach,  and  the  fisher- 
men too,  say  that  this  boat  you  are  so  fond  of 
is  not  seaworthy." 

"Stuff!"  retorted  Eachel;  "it's  only  because 
they  suppose  that,  if  they  say  that,  you  will  use 
theirs ;  and  besides,  I  believe  you  want  us  to  have 
a  large  boat,  that  you  may  go  too.    Now,  I'm  going 
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to  be  liappy,  and  have  a  long  clay  witli  Lewis  all 
to  myself." 

''You  never  want  me  now,  Eacliel;  wliy  is 
that  ?"  said  Horace,  looking  very  discontented. 

^'  I  don't  so  much  mind  about  yon,  but  I  don't 
want  Arthur  Faulkenor,"  was  the  not  very  gra- 
cious rejoinder;  "and  you  can  ride  with  him. 
Besides,  you  are  always  taking  Lewis  away  from 
me." 

"  Now,  Rachel,"  said  Maria  Westmacott  from 
the  next  room,  "  if  you  have  done  giving  your 
orders  to  the  whole  world,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  Vvdiat  to  practise  for  the  evening.  You  know 
the  Thatchers  are  coming." 

"  You  need  not  practise  at  all ;  you  can  play 
.anything.  Maria,  do  let  Eose  Thatcher  play  those 
duets  with  you  to-night, '  and  I'll  practise  them 
to-morrow." 

"  Certainly  not :  you  will  play  them  better 
than  she  will,  even  at  sight.  I  wonder  what  I 
ixm  going  to  do  to-day  ?" 

"  Come  with  us,"  said  Eachel,  with  a  great 
effort,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  generosity. 

"  No,  I  can't  leave  papa  ;  and,  besides,  you 
are  going  to  be  drowned,  you  know." 
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*'Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,"  said 
Eachel,  laughing,  and  kissing  her.  "Now  here 
is  Lewis,  looking  furious  that  I  am  not  vesidj.  I 
sha'n't  he  half  a  minute  ;"  and  she  ran  upstairs 
without  waiting  for  her  brother's  reproaches. 

"I  suppose  you'll  he  back  to  dinner,  Le\\-is?" 
said  his  cousin  in  a  tone  of  pique.  "You  know 
we  have  people  coming  here  this  evening." 

"  Of  course,  but  why  ?"  And  here  he  stopped 
short,  quite  afraid  of  persuading  Maria  to  come 
out,  if  it  should  prove  "the  one  thing  Eachel  did 
not  want,"  as  she  always  declared  every  contrary 
circumstance  in  life  to  be. 

"  I'm  not  coming,  you  need  not  be  afraid,'" 
said  Maria  in  a  tone  of  w^ounded  feeling. 

Eachel's  entrance  precluded  any  further  con- 
troversy; and  Lewis,  looking  rather  grave  and  "put 
out,"  followed  Rachel  down  to  the  beach. 

There  she  found  her  cousin  and  Arthur  Faul- 
kenor  laying  cloaks  and  cushions  in  the  boat, 
which  attention  and  homage,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  from  infancy,  she  took  as  her  right  and 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Rachel  Westmacott's  nature  was  one  that 
throve  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  love  ;    and  in 
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after-years,  when  life  and  its  troubles  pressed 
harslily  upon  lier,  tlie  genial,  softening  influences 
that  had  surrounded  her  childhood  stood  her  in 
good  stead,  and  gave  her  heart  and  hope,  when 
many  who  had  been  more  inured  to  suifering  would 
have  been  soured  and  dispirited. 

''  How  charming  !  how  delightful !"  exclaimed 
Rachel,  as  the  boat  pushed  off,  and  seemed  to 
dance  on  the  top  of  the  waves.  "  There  is  wind 
enough,  and  yet  not  too  much." 

"  You'll  be  sick  if  there  is  any  more,"  re- 
turned her  brother;  "so  it's  to  be  hoped  there 
won't  be." 

"  Sick  !  why,  I  never  was  sick  but  once  in  my 
life.  Of  course  I  sha'n't;"  and  Rachel  took  off 
her  bonnet,  and  let  the  wind  play  with  her  soft 
brown  hair,  as  she  leant  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  dabbled  her  fingers  in  the  water. 

"  No  fear  of  more  wind  to-day,"  said  the  old 
boatman  in  an  oracular  tone ;  ''it'll  be  dropping 
altogether  just  now,  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

"  Then  we  had  better  keep  close  ashore,  per- 
haps ?"  asked  Lewis  doubtfully,  as  the  little  boat, 
with  every  sail  set,  seemed  almost  flying  over  the 
water. 
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''As  you  like,  sir;  we  ain't  so  far  out  now  but 
what  we  could  row  in,  and  the  wind  mayn't  drop 
3^et  awhile." 

"It  will  he  all  right,  Lewis;  now  sing  with 
me.  It's  easier  to  sing  on  the  sea  than  anywhere,'* 
said  Rachel,  as  in  a  clear  soprano  she  began  to 
sing  one  of  the  Irish  melodies.  Her  brother  sang 
a  good  second ;  and  for  some  time  there  was  no 
sound  but  those  two  young  clear  voices  and  the 
ripple  of  the  waves  against  the  boat-side. 

"Lewis,  I  do  believe  I'm  hungry,"  suddenly 
exclaimed  Rachel,  looking  half-frightened,  as  if 
some  terrible  calamity  had  befallen  them. 

"Really,"  he  replied,  laughing;  "that's  be- 
cause you  despised  the  shrimps  I  brought  you  for 
breakfast.  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done ;  we 
have  not  even  a  fishing-net  on  board,  or  we  might 
catch  some  fish  and  cook  them  for  you  perhaps. 
Would  you  like  to  go  back  home  again  ?" 

"No,  not  at  all;  why  didn't  Ave  bring  some 
luncheon  with  us?  Look,  there's  a  ship;  we'll 
ask  the  sailors  for  some  biscuit.  Is  she  coming 
this  way?" 

"It  is  a  big  Indiaman  going  up  to  London ; 
she  won't  come  much  further  in.    She's  been  lying 
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about  in  the  offing  this  clay  or  two,  waiting  for 
a  pilot,  perhaps." 

"  0,  Lewis,  let's  go  on  board.  I  never  saw 
a  big  ship  in  all  my  life.  Do  3^ou  think  we  can  ?"' 
exclaimed  Kachel,  turning  to  the  old  man,  and 
standing  up,  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  ship. 

"  Maybe  as  likely  as  not.  I've  often  taken 
parties  as  wanted  to  go  aboard  the  ships  before 
they  got  into  the  river,  for  they  are  sometimes  a 
week  before  they  can  land  the  passengers  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  do  for  you,  Eachel  ; 
it's  a  merchant-vessel,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
take  you  on  board." 

"Never  mind,  only  go  and  see;  they'll  give 
me  a  biscuit,  at  all  events." 

"We  can -go  alongside  her,  sir,  if  the  lady 
likes ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Kachel.  "Lewis,  I 
must  go.     How  long  will  it  take  ?" 

"  She's  coming  this  way;  it  won't  take  long;" 
and  soon  the  frigate  stood  out  before  them,  mak- 
ing the  little  boat  look  so  insignificant  that  Bacliel 
said  she  felt  like  a  shrimp  before  a  whale. 

Slowly  and  majestically  the  ship  seemed  bear- 
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ing  down  upon  them  till  the  little  cockleshell  of 
a  boat  was  dancing  in  the  trough  of  her  waves. 
In  some  mysterious  language,  the  sailors  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  a  lady  and  gentleman 
wanted  to  come  on  board,  and  the  captain  ordered 
a  rope-ladder  to  be  thrown  down  into  the  boat. 
Poor  Eachel  looked  very  much  disappointed  as  she 
said : 

"I  can't  climb  up  that,  can  I?"  And  she 
looked  wistfully  up  the  ship's  side,  which  towered 
like  a  great  black  mountain  over  her  head. 

"Of  course  not;  you  must  not  dream  of  it. 
I  will  just  run  up  and  see  if  I  can  get  you  some 
biscuit.     Sit  still ;  I  sha'n't  be  a  minute." 

Very  disconsolate,  Eachel  sat  down,  watching 
the  rope-ladder  swaying  about  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  ship,  and  her  wish  to  go  on  board 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  every  minute." 

"Don't  you  think  you  two  could  hold  the  lad- 
der steady  enough  for  me  to  get  up  ?"  she  asked. 

"Ay,  ay,  we  could  hold  it,"  said  the  younger 
man ;  "  but  v/hether  you  could  climb  it,  is  another 
thing." 

"Let  me  try,"  she  said  eagerly,  "only  a  step 
or  two  :  if  I  can't,  I'll  come  down  again." 
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"Better  not  be  so  venturesome,  miss;  it's 
liarcler  than  you  think/'  said  the  old  fisherman. 

"I'll  only  try.  Now,  have  you  got  it  steady?" 
And  she  ran  lightly  up  the  first  few  steps.  Then 
came  a  heavy  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  the  rope 
swayed  far  from  the  boat.  The  ship  rose  still  far 
above  her  head ;  she  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  being- 
alone  in  the  world,  with  the  deep  green  sea  below, 
and  the  sky  over  her  head.  She  turned  sick  and 
dizzy,  and  the  thought  that  she  should  be  drowned 
came  vividly  before  her.  To  the  lookers-on  she 
only  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  that 
moment  to  her  seemed  a  lifetime. 

"I  must  go  on — I  will,"  she  said  aloud;  and 
by  a  tremendous  effort  she  fixed  her  eyes  only  on 
the  ship,  and  continued  her  ascent.  One  of  the 
sailors  saw  her,  and  leaned  forward  to  give  her 
his  hand.  It  was  not  till  she  felt  the  deck  be- 
neath her  feet  that  she  realised  the  terrible  danger 
she  had  passed. 

Her  brother  did  not  see  her  at  first.  He  was 
talking  to  the  captain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
deck.  But  the  sailors  and  passengers  crowded 
around  her,  some  declaring  they  had  not  seen  a 
human  being  since  they  left  Calcutta,  others  eagerly 
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inquiring  if  it  was  true  that  she  had  climbed  the 
rope-ladder,  and  expressing  their  astonishment 
at  such  a  feat.  Poor  Rachel  was  getting  very 
shy,  and  heartily  wished  herself  back  in  the  boat, 
especially  as  Lewis  came  up  to  her  at  that 
moment  with  rather  a  disapproving  face. 

"  Why  did  you  come,  Rachel  ?  I  told  you 
not." 

'^But  I  wanted  so  very  much,"  she  pleaded; 
"  and  now  I  am  here  quite  safe,  may  I  see  the 
ship  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  passengers  are  at  dinner  in  the 
large  cabin,  but  the  lady  can  go  down  if  she  likes," 
said  the  Captain  civilly. 

"0  yes,  I  should;  and  perhaps  I  could  get 
some  biscuit  ?" 

Down  the  steep  stairs,  and  into  the  hot,  steam- 
ing cabin,  where  some  very  dusky-looking  men 
and  women  seemed  to  be  eating  rice  and  curry, 
Rachel  and  Lewis  were  ushered.  To  their  dis- 
may, the  party  assembled  there  all  rose,  entreat- 
ing them  to  take  a  morsel  of  something.  They 
should  be  so  glad  to  hear  some  English  news. 
But  the  manner  and  the  accent,  and  the  whole 
scene,  w^as  so  new  to  Rachel,  that  her  hunger 
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vanished  at  once,  and  even  her  desire  to  see  more 
of  the  ship;  and  she  told  her  hrother  she  was  quite 
ready  to  return.  But  they  had  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  hefore  the  Captain  could  be  satisfied,  and 
Lewis  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
biscuit  from  the  steward.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
had  lingered  rather  behind,  and  when  he  came 
on  deck  a  very  unexpected  sight  presented  itself. 
Kachel  was  leaning  over  a  mattress,  on  which  a 
man  was  lying  wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  and  shel- 
tered as  much  as  possible  from  the  wind ;  yet  he 
seemed  shivering,  as  if  from  cold,  and  the  ghastly 
gray  tinge  that  overspread  his  features  looked  more 
livid  every  time  the  fresh  March  wind^  though 
tempered  by  a  brilliant  sunshine,  swept  past  him. 
On  a  low  seat  at  his  feet  sat  a  tall,  fair  man, 
anxiously  watching  him,  with  as  much  vigour, 
health,  and  contentment  in  his  kindly  smile  and 
genial  manner  as  the  countenance  of  his  com- 
j)anion  expressed  the  reverse.  All  this  struck 
Lewis  as  he  glanced  at  the  group  before  him; 
but  how  Rachel  had  contrived  to  make  herself  one 
of  the  party,  or  why  she  should  apparently  be  tak- 
ing a  dying  man  under  her  protection,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.     It  seemed  something  beyond 
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even  lier  vagaries.  She  was  evidently  promising 
something,  at  which  the  sick  man's  friend  seemed 
to  demur. 

'^  0,  Lewis,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ;  I 
want  to  ask  you  something.  This  poor  man — 
gentleman,"  she  said,  blushing,  and  correcting 
herself,  "is  so  very  ill,  and  we  can  take  him 
home,  can't  we  ?" 

Her  brother's  astonishment  was  too  great  for 
him  to  be  able  to  answer  her  immediately.  He 
looked  at  the  sick  man's  friend  for  some  explana- 
tion. 

Where  was  the  home  to  which  he  was  to  be 
taken  ?  aad  why  should  they  undertake  the  charge 
of  a  sick  man  ?  It  seemed  such  an  extraordinary 
idea,  that  he  felt  as  if  Kachel  must  be  losing  her 
senses  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 

*'Well,"  said  Eachel,  impatient  at  receiving 
no  reply,  *'of  course  we  can;  so  he  had  better 
come  at  once.  He  has  had  a  very  bad  fever,  and 
is  still  extremely  weak  and  ill." 

"  Wliat  can  you  mean,  Eachael?"  remon- 
strated her  brother,  in  a  low  voice.  ''  You  must 
be  crazy  !  You  know  nothing  of  this  man,  except 
that  he  has  had  a  fever.   Do  you  wish  to  catch  it  ?" 
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"  0,  sir,"  said  the  sick  man,  raismg  liimself 
up  with  difficulty,  and  looking  earnestly  at  Lewis 
with  eyes  that  seemed  unnaturally  large,  and  clasp- 
ing his  thin  hands  in  the  intensity  of  his  emotion, 
"  I  have  been  ill  ever  since  we  left  Calcutta,  and, 
expecting  to  land  to-day,  have  been  carried  on 
deck.  They  tell  me  now  that  no  passengers  may 
be  landed  here,  that  we  shall  be  some  days  going 
up  the  river.  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  live  to  set 
my  foot  again  in  England.  This  lady  offered  to 
land  us  at  Hastings." 

Here  he  paused,  and  looked  wistfully  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  You  are  only  weak  now,"  said  his  friend 
soothingly;  "I  daresay,  as  you  have  weathered 
so  much,  you  may  weather  a  little  more;  and  it 
w^ould  probably  be  inconvenient  to  this  gentleman 
to  set  us  ashore." 

Lewis  felt  extremely  perplexed,  for  his  natur- 
ally kind  heart  was  touched  by  the  evident  illness 
and  anxiety  of  the  sick  man.  He  turned  to  the 
Captain,  and  asked  what  had  been  the  matter  with 
him. 

"  A  sharp  attack  of  fever,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  but  that  passed  off  long  ago  ;  lately  he  has  been 
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nearly  dying  of  weakness,  kept  up  by  sea-sickness,. 
from  which  he  has  never  been  free." 

"  Then  you  think  there  would  be  no  risk  to 
my  sister  if  we  landed  him  ? — risk  of  infection,  I 
mean." 

"  None  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a  kind  act, 
for  the  man  has  been  a  terrible  sujfiferer.  I  never 
thought  he  would  have  lived  to  see  England. 
That  friend  of  his  is  one  in  a  thousand.  He  has 
nursed  him  day  and  night,  and  has  never  been 
put  out  by  his  whims  or  complaints,  for  he's  as 
fanciful  as  a  sick  child." 

"  Well,"  said  Kachel  impatiently,  coming  up 
to  Lewis,  ''  had  we  not  better  go  ?" 

"  We  are  talking  of  your  taking  that  poor  sick 
man  along  with  you,  joung  lady,"  began  the  Cap- 
tain. 

*•'  We  shall  do  that,  of  course,"  said  Eachel, 
rather  abruptly;  "the  question  is,  how  to  do  it, 
for  he  can't  get  down  that  rope-ladder  into  our 
boat." 

Lewis  still  looked  undecided,  but  his  sister's 
stronger  will  carried  the  day.  If  they  could  have 
foretold  the  results  of  their  kindness,  they  would 
rather  have  seen  the  sick  man  die  before  their 
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eyes  than  have  heen  the  means  of  taking   him 
ashore. 

Another  difficulty  now  presented  itself  to 
Lewis's  mind.  Their  boat  was  not  a  large  one, 
and  two  more  passengers,  with  possibly  some  lug- 
gage, would  certainly  be  objected  to  by  the  sailors 
who  brought  them.  Eachel,  however,  anticipated 
this  objection  by  saying : 

''Don't  let  those  men  make  any  difficulties, 
Lewis ;  give  them  this."     And  she  slipped  half 
sovereign  into  his  hand. 

The  suddenness  of  the  whole  proceeding  had 
somewhat  bewildered  her  brother,  and  he  had  some 
doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  was  being- 
very  kind  and  charitable  or  only  very  foolish  in 
spoiling  Eachel.  She,  however,  was  quite  in 
her  element,  delighted  to  do  a  kind  action,  and 
charmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  adventure. 

The  Captain  was  only  too  glad  to  facilitate 
their  departure,  and  Rachel  saw,  with  great  satis- 
faction, that  the  sailors  were  preparing  a  chair,  in 
which  they  could  be  lowered  into  the  boat. 

*'Iam  afraid  you  can  scarcely  have  room  for 
us  both,"  said  the  sick  man's  friend  to  Lewis, 
with  his  bright,  cheery  smile,  "  and  yet  if  you 
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take  Colonel  Clargis,  I  believe  I  am  a  necessary 
evil." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that,"  replied 
Lewis,  "  but  we  could  not  stow  away  mucli  lug- 


''  We  sliall  not  have  much :  two  carpet-bags 
will  hold  all  that  we  shall  want  for  a  week.  The 
bulk  of  the  luggage  must  go  on  to  London." 

"  Then  do  let  us  get  into  the  boat  first,  Lewis," 
said  Eachel,  "  and  then  we  shall  be  out  of  the 
way." 

She  was  taken  at  her  word,'  for  at  a  sign  from 
the  Captain,  who  was  standing  by,  she  was  whipped 
up  by  a  sailor  and  placed  in  the  chair  that  had 
been  prepared  to  let  them  down ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  from  her  surprise,  she  was  relieved 
to  find  an  easier  way  of  returning  to  the  boat  than 
the  rope-ladder  she  had  so  perilously  ascended. 
She  busied  herself  at  once  in  arranging  a  place  for 
the  sick  man  to  lie  down,  and  making  it  as  com- 
fortable as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  ; 
then  she  stood  up  to  watch  his  descent  into  the 
boat,  which  was  accomplished  with  a  good  deal 
more  difficulty  than  hers  had  been,  from  his  ex- 
treme weakness.     At  last,  however,  the  two  car- 
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pet -bags  were  thrown  down,  and  tliey  left  the 
ship's  side.  In  her  excitement  Eachel  had  for- 
gotten her  hunger,  hut  now  was  realty  glad  to 
turn  to  the  biscuit  which  Lewis  had  procured  from 
the  steward,  and  even  to  drink  a  little  wine  from 
a  flask  which  the  sick  man's  friend  offered  to  her, 
and  which  he  always  carried  about  for  his  use. 

The  little  boat  did  not  make  much  way,  for 
the  wind  was  dead  against  her,  and  her  freight 
heavier.  Even  Rachel  began  to  think  the  time 
tedious  as  she  sat  speculating  upon  the  history 
of  the  two  men  who  had  so  unexpectedly  come 
across  their  path.  She  glanced  at  the  names  on 
the  carpet-bags — Colonel  Clargis.  ''How  little 
like  a  soldier  he  looks  !"  she  thought ;  "I  wonder 
if  he  has  ever  been  in  a  battle  ?  He  never  can 
have  been  strong  enough  for  active  service,  so 
weak  and  thin,  and  such  a  colour."  Rachel  did 
not  understand  the  havoc  that  the  climate  of 
India  makes  with  the  strongest  English  consti- 
tution. "Mr.  F.  Newstead.  I  wonder  what  ho 
is  ?  Not  a  soldier,  I  suppose,  as  he's  only  a  Mr. 
It's  a  good  kind  face.  It's  odd  he's  so  silent.  I 
wish  he  would  say  something." 

So  with  this  wish  in  her  mind,  and  a  sudden 
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feeling  that  slie  was  dull,  she  spoke  to  him,  and 
tried  to  elicit  something  of  their  antecedents,  but 
with  very  little  success,  for  he  seemed  to  be  entirely 
occupied  in  considering  what  would  be  the  best 
means  to  provide  for  his  friend's  comfort  when 
they  landed.  It  was  evident  that  none  of  his 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  Eachel,  which,  as 
the  scheme  of  bringing  away  the  sick  man  had 
originated  with  her,  and  as  she  was  quite  un- 
accustomed to  anything  approaching  to  neglect, 
did  not  altogether  please  her. 

She  began  to  suggest  some  plan,  but  was 
quickly  cut  short  by  the  old  boatman. 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  miss,  he'd  never  bear  all  that 
bother  and  palavering.  If  you  and  the  gentlemen 
will  just  run  up  to  the  hotel  and  order  his  room, 
Jem  and  I  can  carry  him  up  as  easy  as  nothing. 
He  can  be  put  into  bed  at  once,  and  stop  there 
till  he's  more  fit  to  move  .  They  have  always 
everything  ready  and  comfortable  up  there." 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  this  very  sen- 
sible suggestion.  The  sick  man  heaved  a  weary 
sigh,  as  if  longing  for  the  time  when  he  should 
be  once  more  lying  in  a  comfortable  bed ;  and 
Lewis  kept  looking  at  his  watch,  and  asking  how 
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much  longer  they  would  be  kept  out,  anxious  on 
account  of  his  uncle,  who  would  be  quite  sure  to 
be  alarmed  at  their  long  absence. 

Ever3^one  seemed  growing  fidgety  and  uneasy, 
except  the  boatmen,  who  took  the  delay  phleg- 
matically  enough,  knowing  that  at  all  events  they 
should  gain  by  it.  At  last  came  the  welcome 
grating  sounds  of  the  boat  upon  the  shingly 
shore.  Eachel  and  Lewis  jumped  out,  and  were 
preparing  to  run  up  the  bank,  when  she  turned 
round  and  said  in  rather  a  haughty  manner : 

''  Do  you  wish  us  to  order  rooms  for  you  at 
the  hotel?" 

"  If  you  please,  as  soon  as  possible,"  replied 
the  sick  man's  friend,  without  even  observing 
Eachel's  change  of  manner,  or  saying  a  word  in 
recognition  of  her  services. 

"Well,  if  that's  not  ungracious!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  they  slowly  and  laboriously  climbed 
up  the  shingles  into  the  street;  *'I've  a  great 
mind  not  to  go  near  the  hotel." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Lewis  impatiently;  "of 
course  the  man  must  have  some  place  to  go  to, 
aud  we  must  order  his  room.  We  can't  do  any 
more  for  him.     I  can  only  think  of  Uncle  Henry. 
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He  will  be  in  one  of  liis  nervous  fits,  and  no  won- 
der— just  think  liow  long  we've  been  away !" 

Rachel  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  at  that 
moment  it  made  her  more  uneasy  than  she  cared 
to  own.  She  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  her 
to  go  at  once  to  the  Crescent,  and  Lewis  could 
follow  her  as  soon  as  he  had  been  to  the  hotel. 
He  agreed  to  this  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight  she  ran  all  the  way,  and  arrived  breathless 
and  panting  at  her  uncle's  door.  Her  knock  was 
answered  by  the  old  butler. 

"  Thank  God  you're  safe,  Miss  Rachel !  Sir 
Henry's  been  in  such  a  way — dreadful !  It  wdll 
undo  all  the  doctor's  done  for  this  month  past. 
They  are  all  gone  to  dinner  now,  for  as  I  told  Sir 
Henry  —  '  Let  it  be  as  it  will.  Sir  Henry,  all 
things  are  worse  to  bear  on  an  empty  stomach,' 
' — and  so  they  are." 

"  Very  likely  ;  and  so  I  Avill  go  into  the  din- 
ing-room at  once,"  said  Rachel,  provoked  by  this 
pompous  harangue.  She  glided  by  him  into  the 
dining-room,  standing  for  a  moment  by  the  door 
to  catch  Horace's  eye. 

''At  last!"  he  exclaimed.  "Papa,  here  is 
Rachel,  quite  safe,  after  all.     Where  is  Lewis  ?" 
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''  Coming  directly.  I  had  better  dine  at  once, 
and  dress  after,  liadn't  I,  uncle  Henry  ?" 

"I  really  don't  care  what  you  do,"  he  replied 
in  a  querulous  tone.  ''I  am  much  too  ill  to  care 
what  anybody  does,  or  for  anything,  except  to  get 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible." 

"You  can't,  papa,"  said  Maria,  looking  re- 
proachfully at  her  cousin,  "when  there  are  people 
coming  in  the  evening." 

Rachel,  who  very  much  disliked  the  idea  of 
being  "in  a  scrape,"  and  who  had  meant  to  create 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  her  cousins 
by  the  graphic  account  she  was  prepared  to  give  of 
her  adventure,  had  to  content  herself  with  eating 
her  dinner  in  silence,  and  casting  comic  glances  of 
despair  at  Horace,  who  sat  opposite  to  her. 

"  I  suppose  Rachel  has  told  you  what  detained 
us  ?"  said  Lewis,  going  up  to  his  uncle.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  would  think  we  were  lost." 

"  Rachel  has  told  me  nothing,  and  I  wish  to 
hear  nothing.  One  thing  I  am  determined  upon, 
and  that  is  that  there  shall  be  no  more  boating 
from  this  house.  I  am  not  going  to  spend  such 
another  day  for  anybody's  fancy." 

"Why?"  asked  Rachel,  instantly  roused  into 
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antagonism.  ^'Yoii  knew  we  were  safe  in  sucli 
fine  weatlier." 

Her  uncle  did  not  vouchsafe  her  any  reply, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  eat  her  dinner  in  silence, 
not  without  resentment  against  what  she  consid- 
ered the  injustice  with  which  she  was  treated. 

The  next  day  Kachel  speculated  a  great  deal 
upon  the  probability  of  a  call  from  the  sick  man's 
friend.  She  said  so  much  about  it  that  Lewis 
offered  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  to  inquire  how  he 
was ;  but  this  she  would  not  consent  to,  thinking 
she  had  already  not  been  treated  with  sufficient 
gratitude  and  consideration. 

"  As  if  those  people  could  tell  where  you 
lived,"  said  Horace  disdainfully. 

"  As  if  ^  those  people,'  as  you  call  them,  could 
not  ask  the  boatmen,  or  the  people  at  the  inn, 
and  find  out  as  easily  as  possible.  If  this  kind- 
looking  man  don't  come,  I  shall  believe  that  there 
is  no  gratitude  in  human  nature,"  returned  Kachel. 
A  conclusion  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  come, 
however  reluctantly ;  for  though  the  weather  was 
wet  and  stormy,  and  she  was  kept  at  home  all 
day,  no  one  called,  and  nothing  farther  was  heard 
either  of  the  sick  man  or  his  friend. 
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The  fact  was  that  the  next  day  Colonel  Clargis 
had  become  much  worse,  and  his  friend  had  called 
in  medical  advice.  When  the  doctor  saw  him  he 
told  Mr.  Newstead  at  once  that  the  case  was  so 
precarious  that  any  relations  he  might  have  should 
be  apprised  of  his  condition. 

On  inquiry,  Mr.  Newstead  found  that  Colonel 
Clargis's  sister  lived  at  Tunbridge.  He  sent  to 
her,  begging  her  to  come  and  take  charge  of  her 
brother  at  once,  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to 
London  to  receive  the  luggage  when  the  ship 
came  in. 

Almost  before  he  could  have  expected  her,  the 
sister  arrived.  Colonel  Clargis  could  not  be  moved 
for  some  days ;  but  at  last  he  was  able  to  be  car- 
ried downstairs,  and  put  into  the  bed-carriage  she 
had  brought  for  him.  Mrs.  Dickenson  begged 
Mr.  Newstead  to  accompany  them,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. He  saw  them  drive  off,  with  a  distinct 
feeling  of  relief  at  being  free  from  the  anxiety 
that  had  weighed  upon  him  for  so  many  weeks. 

Francis  Newstead  was  still  the  same  indolent 
being  that  we  knew  him  at  Bridge  End,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  few  days  with  ''nothing  to  do"  was 
particularly  pleasant  to  him. 
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The  first  use  he  made  of  his  leisure  was  to 
take  a  long  country  walk.  The  sights  and  sounds 
of  a  spring  day  in  England  were  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment after  his  long  exile,  and  he  soon  turned  off 
the  high-road  and  walked  across  green  fields  and 
into  narrow  lanes  hounded  hy  hedge-rows  faintly 
tipped  with  green,  and  steep  mossy  hanks  en- 
amelled with  violets  and  primroses,  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  enjoyment.  On  and  on  he  sauntered 
without  any  definite  purpose,  listening  to  the 
hirds  that  seemed  to  he  carolling  on  every  side, 
watching  the  village  children  trooping  home  from 
school,  and  listening  to  the  whistle  of  the  plough- 
boy  as  he  led  his  horses  over  ridge  and  furrow, 
turning  up  the  soft  earth  that  seemed  to  have  a 
fragrance  of  its  own.  It  was  all  so  new  and  yet 
so  old,  so  linked  with  the  past,  that  the  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  own  boyhood  and  the 
present  time  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  the  weary 
middle-aged  man  felt  once  more  a  boy. 

He  stood  leaning  over  a  gate,  musing  on  the 
past  and  the  present,  when  his  eye  was  attracted 
by  a  picturesque  old  house  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  nestling 
under  some  fine  old  trees,  among  which  the  gray 
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church-tower  and  the  cottage  roofs  of  a  small 
hamlet  could  be  seen. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  garden,  surrounded 
by  a  fine  yew  hedge.  The  sunlight  was  streaming 
full  on  the  stone  gables,  and  glittering  on  the 
mullioned  windows.  As  he  looked  at  it,  he  could 
not  help  wishing  that  some  such  English  home 
awaited  him — it  looked  a  perfect  haven  of  rest 
and  comfort. 

''Who  does  that  old  house  belong  to,  my 
boy?"  he  asked,  stopping  a  ragged  urchin  who 
was  making  unearthly  noises  to  scare  away  the 
birds  from  the  young  corn  in  the  next  field. 

"That  house  yon?  that  be  Luscombe  Hall 
— Squire  Erie's." 

"  Squire  Erie's !  Luscombe  Hall !"  Surely  those 
words  came  to  Francis  Newstead  with  a  familiar 
sound  !  Surely  that  was  the  home  of  his  old  school- 
fellow Julian  Erie  ?  he  remembered  that  his  father 
lived  in  Sussex.  How  much  he  should  like  to  sec 
him  again !  He  had  never  even  heard  of  him  since 
the  sad  parting  at  Bridge  End.  He  did  not  know 
a  single  person  in  Hastings,  and  it  would  be  ji 
real  pleasure  to  talk  over  old  times.  As  ho  ap- 
proached the  house,  it  struck  him  that  it  looked 
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lemarkably  still  and  deserted,  but  lie  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment.  He  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  answered  by  an  untidy -looking 
girl,  who  seemed  unable  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr.  Erie  could  see  him. 

"  He  was  ahvays  there,  because  he  was  so  ill," 
she  said,  and  seemed  to  think  it  extraordinary 
that  anyone  should  ■  think  of  seeing  him  ;  but  as 
Francis  Newstead  did  not  appear  to  take  her  view 
of  the  case,  she  proposed  to  fetch  Mrs.  Sims. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  an  elderly,  respectable-looking 
female,  dressed  in  black,  and  from  her  he  learned 
that  Mr.  Erie  was  always  confined  to  his  room, 
having  become  quite  a  cripple  from  rheumatic 
gout;  that  Mrs.  Erie  and  the  children  were  in 
London,  and  the  servants  gone  away  for  a  holi- 
day. She  did  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Erie  would 
be  equal  to  seeing  a  stranger. 

"But  I  am  not  a  stranger,"  said  Francis  New- 
stead,  with  the  bright  smile  that  invariably  cap- 
tivated every  one.  "  Take  my  card  up  to  him, 
and  tell  him  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure to  see  him,  and  that  I've  only  just  returned 
to  England.  I  suppose  it's  the  same  person — 
we  were  school-fellows — his  name  was  Julian  ?" 
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*' Yes,  that's  his  name,"  said  the  woman,  quite 
won  by  Francis  NeAvstead's  kind  and  affable  man- 
ner. ''Well,  I'll  go  and  see  ;  maybe  a  little  com- 
pany might  do  him  good.  Mrs.  Erie  and  the 
children  have  been  in  London  a  week,  and  no 
one  left  here  but  that  drab  of  a  girl;  so  I  just 
come  up  here  in  the  day  to  see  to  the  poor  gen- 
tleman, and  do  the  bit  of  cooking  he  wants,  but 
I  live  up  yonder,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  vil- 
lage, "ever  since  I  married." 

"  Has  Mr.  Erie  been  long  ill  ?" 

"  On  and  off  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
now  it's  settled  so  in  his  pints  that  he  can 
hardly  move  at  all.  But  if  you'll  walk  into  this 
room,  I'll  just  go  up  and  tell  him  you're  here." 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  dreary-looking  wains- 
coted room,  with  old  red  curtains,  and  dirty  white 
paint,  on  which  as  he  could  see  traces  of  chil- 
dren's devastation,  he  concluded  it  must  be  the 
schoolroom. 

Presently  Mrs.  Sims  returned.  "  If  you  Aviil 
walk  up,  Mr.  Erie  will  be  glad  to  see  you."  And 
then  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  **  Perhaps  you 
won't  stop  long,  sir ;  hearing  of  you  seemed  quite 
to  upset  him ;  he  looks  very  poorly  to-day." 
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At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a  broad,  old- 
fashioned  corridor,  fitted  up  like  a  room.  There 
were  doors  on  each  side,  and  Mrs.  Sims  opened 
the  one  which  was  the  nearest,  but  did  not  come 
into  the  room. 

Francis  Newstead  was  so  startled  at  the  sight 
of  his  friend,  that  he  was  quite  afraid  of  betraying 
what  he  felt.  The  man  before  him  was  such  a 
complete  wreck,  so  shrunk  and  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  distress  in  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  a  most  painful  sight  to  look  upon.  As  a  boy, 
Julian  Erie  had  very  marked  features,  and  Francis 
Newstead  remembered  him  at  once,  but  something 
in  his  appearance  shocked  him  and  took  away  all 
power  of  speech. 

Happily,  Julian  Erie  was  so  nervous  that  he 
did  not  seem  as  if  he  observed  anything.  He 
scarcely  raised  his  eyes,  as  his  old  schoolfellow 
came  up  and  greeted  him  warmly. 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Erie !  but  grieve 
to  find  you  in  this  state.  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
such  a  sufferer." 

"  You  have  been  away  so  long,"  replied  Erie, 
with  a  faint  smile ;  ''I  suppose  you  have  not 
heard  much  about  your  old  friends  ?" 
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"  Little  enough  for  these  twelve  years.  But 
what  a  lucky  chance  to  meet  you  now !  We  left 
Calcutta  two  months  ago,  and  should  have  landed 
in  London,  but  I  had  a  friend  on  board  who  has 
been  so  ill  all  through  the  voyage  that  they  landed 
him  at  Hastings.  I  remained  with  him  till  his 
sister  could  come ;  and  as  I'd  nothing  particular 
to  do,  I  took  a  long  stretch  into  the  country, 
and,  strange  to  say,  lighted  on  you;  but  I  wish 
you  seemed  more  prosperous,  old  fellow." 

Again  a  sickly  smile,  which  was  more  like 
a  spasm  than  a  smile,  distorted  Julian  Erie's 
features  as  he  said — 

*'I  am  v.'hat  the  world  would  call  prosperous, 
I  suppose,  barring  my  being  such  a  helpless  log. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  walk  since  last  summer. 
But  my  wife  is  well,  and  my  two  boys  are  fine 
healthy  ladr-;." 

''I  should  like  to  see  them  very  much.  Are 
you  all  aloL.e  in  the  house,  Erie  ?" 

' '  Yef-! :  my  wife  has  gone  to  her  mother  in 
London  ;  and  as  I  could  not  attend  to  the  chil- 
dren, she  took  them  with  her.  This  week,  too, 
even  the  servants  are  gone  for  a  holiday,  other- 
wise I  should  have  begged  you  to  take  compassion 
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on  me,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  liere ;  but  it  would 
be  asking  you  to  a  comfortless  abode." 

"  The  idea  of  talking  of  comfort  to  a  man  who 
has  been  two  months  on  board  ship!"  said  New- 
stead,  laughing ;  "  vdiy,  the  very  fact  of  having 
space  to  move  in,  good  bread  and  fresh  water,  are 
luxurious  to  me  nov>\" 

"  Then  will  you  bring  your  things  up  here  to- 
morrow ?  Mrs.  Sims  will  do  her  best  for  you. 
She's  a  clean,  tidy  woman,  though  not  much  of 
a  hand  at  cooking." 

"  I  shall  like  it  extremely,"  returned  New- 
stead,  rising  to  go.  "  It  will  be  useless  for  me 
to  go  to  London  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
there  is  nothing  very  attractive  at  Hastings,  where 
I  don't  know  a  creature ;  and  to  meet  an  old  friend 
in  this  way  is  such  a  piece  of  unexpected  good 
luck." 


PART  II. 

The  next  day  found  him  established  at  Lus- 

combe.      Mrs.   Sims  showed  him  into  his  room, 

which  was  at  the  end  of  the  broad  passage,  on  the 

same  side  as  Mr.  Erie's.    It  was  a  more  sunny  and 
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■clieerful  room  tlian  tlie  one  in  which  Julian  Erie 
was  lying,  and  Francis  Newstead  wondered  he  did 
not  take  possession  of  it.  The  window  looked  on 
a  good-sized  garden,  over  woodland,  field  and  com- 
mon, with  the  sea  lying  still  and  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  all  his  wanderings  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent tropical  countries,  Francis  Newstead  had 
always  thirsted  for  a  quiet  woodland  scene  like 
this,  and  he  stood  still,  drinking  it  in  silently,  as 
if  he  could  not  see  it  enough.  He  had  dined 
early  at  Hastings,  so  as  to  give  less  trouble  to  his 
friend's  destitute  menage.  The  tea  was  brought 
into  Julian  Erie's  room.  Fresh  yellow  ])utter, 
rich  cream,  home-baked  bread — all  the  greatest 
luxuries  to  a  man  after  a  long  sea-voyage,  and 
years  spent  in  a  climate  where  the  fare  is  so  dif- 
ferent. 

There  was  much  talk  between  the  two  friends 
that  evening — much  to  hear  of  foreign  lands, 
much  to  tell  of  political  changes  and  events  at 
home  ;  but  both  by  a  sort  of  instinct  avoided 
speaking  of  their  school  life,  and  Bridge  End  was 
never  mentioned. 

Francis  Newstead  had  quite  won  ]\Irs.  Sims's 
heart,  and  she  took  considerable  trouble  the  next 
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morning  to  prepare  a  good  ]>reakfast  for  him.  It 
was  laid  in  tlie  wainscoted  parlour  he  had  seen 
the  dav  ])efore,  hut  she  reserved  the  completion  of 
an  omelette  —  a  dish  upon  which  she  especially 
prided  herself — ^till  she  should  hear  him  come 
downstairs. 

After  some  time,  she  went  up  to  Mr.  Erie's 
room  tr»  ask  if  she  should  tell  his  guest  that  break- 
fast was  waiting,  hut  he  advised  her  not  to  disturb 
him,  OS  he  was  prol)ahly  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
comfortable  l)ed. 

"  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  him,  Mrs.. 
Sims,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her  evident  disappoint- 
ment ;  "he  is  sure  to  wake  when  he  is  hungry,- 
and  then  he  will  enjoy  all  your  good  things 
doubly.*' 

But  morning  passed  into  noon,  and  that  seemed 
waning  into  afternoon,  without  anything  being 
heard  of  his  visitor  ;  then  Mr.  Erie  expressed  sur- 
prise at  his  friend's  tardiness,  and  sent  Mrs.  Sims 
to  see  if  he  were  still  asleep. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  out  without  breakfast," 
he  added ;  "  people  who  have  been  abroad  all  their 
lives  keep  such  different  hours." 

"  I  thought  of  that,  sir ;  but  his  hat  and  stick 
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are  in  tlie  liall  just  where  lie  left  tliem  yesterday. 
No,  I  don't  tlnnk  he  is  gone  out." 

She  went  to  the  bedroom,  and  knocked  repeat- 
edly without  receiving  any  reply.  At  last  she 
opened  the  door ;  but  the  window-curtains  were 
closed,  and  till  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light  she  could  see  nothing". 

She  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  l»ed,  and  gently 
drew  aside  tl:e  curtain,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sleeping  man.  The  cry  of  horror  that  escaped 
her  rang  tiirough  the  house.  It  not  only  startled 
Mr.  Erie  in  his  bedroom,  but  brought  the  girl  up- 
stairs breathless  from  the  kitchen.  She  rushed 
into  the  room,  to  find  Mrs.  Sims  looking  as  if 
turned  intci-  stone,  gazing  with  a  face  of  white 
terror  upoR  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy  man,  lying 
partly  across  the  l)ed,  which  was  saturated  with 
blood,  with  the  fearful  gash  across  his  throat  that 
not  only  toid  of  sudden  death,  but  the  far  more 
fearful  talc  of  murder.  Terrified  and  appalled, 
she  turned  avi  ay,  and  was  flying  downstairs,  when 
she  heard  Mr.  Erie  calling  her,  and  his  bell  ring 
violently  oiid  rt'peatedly.  Glad  to  give  vent  to 
her  alarm,  she  rushed  into  his  room,  breathless 
and  panting. 
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"  What's  tlie  matter  ?"  lie  said  angrily ;  *'  what 
means  all  this  noise  and  screaming  that  I  hear  ? 
Where's  Mrs.  Sims?" 

"  She's  there,  sir,  with  him,"  sobbed  the  girl, 
"  and  he's  all  along  the  bed,  and  it's  all  blood  !" 
and  she  added,  coming  close  up  to  Julian,  and 
lowering  her  voice  as  if  the  very  sound  of  it  fright- 
ened her,  "  I  think  he's  dead." 

''  Dead  !  who  is  dead  ?  you  are  mad,  I  think," 
he  shouted.  "  Send  Mrs.  Sims,  jovl  idiot !"  and 
he  sank  back  on  his  2:)illow  just  as  Mrs.  Sims  who 
had  heard  his  voice,  entered  the  room. 

^'0,  sir,  0,  Mr.  Erie,  how  can  I  tell  you? 
Sarah,  run  for  my  husband  and  the  doctor.  0, 
but  it's  no  good  now,  is  it  ?"  she  said,  looking 
round  her  in  a  wild,  helpless  way  ;  '^  and  I  never 
can  be  left  alone." 

Sarah,  however,  glad  to  escape  from  the  dread- 
ful scene,  as  well  as  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  start- 
ling intelligence,  was  gone  before  she  could  stop 
her. 

**'  You  are  as  great  a  fool  as  that  girl,"  ex- 
claimed her  master,  in  a  frenzy  of  passion.  ''What 
is  all  this  confounded  row  about,  and  vrhere  is 
Newstead  ?" 
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^'  Tliat's  it — it's  liim — lie's  dead — cold — mur- 
dered in  his  bed,"  and  Mrs.  Sims's  nerves  gave 
v/ay,  and  she  sank  upon  a  chair  in  an  agony  of 
passionate  and  hysterial  weeping. 

"I  don't  believe  it — it's  impossible,"  said  Ju- 
lian Erie,  in  a  Ioav  voice,  apparently  sulxlued  by 
the  sudden  shock.  "  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  New- 
stead  has  committed  suicide  ?" 

"  0,  perhaps  he  did,  poor  gentleman  !  perhaps 
he  killed  himself.  To  think  that  such  a  thing 
should  happen  wdiile  I  am  here,  and  the  missus 
away,  and  all !  I've  sent  for  the  doctor ;  he'll 
know  how  it  was." 

"  There  was  no  use  in  sending  for  a  doctor," 
said  Julian  Erie  impatiently ;  "  he  was  odd  always 
— odd — had  bad  spirits,  woman,  I  tell  you.  Had 
he  a  pistol  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  saw  nothing,  though  I  looked 
round,"  she  said,  shuddering;  "and  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear.  He  never  could  do  it  him- 
self." 

"  He  must  have  done  it,  I  tell  you.  Here, 
give  me  my  dressing-gown.  I  feci  too  ill  to  get 
up  to-day.  AVhen  Dr.  Cartwright  comes  I'll  see 
him." 
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''Lord  a  mercy,  sir!  it's  a  blessing  you  can't 
g'et  up  to  see  what  I've  seen  this  day.  I'd  sooner 
never  move  any  more  than  see  such  a  sight, 
again." 

There  was  no  lack  of  visitors  that  day  at  Lus- 
combe  Hill.  Horror  and  curiosity  soon  collected 
all  the  villagers  into  the  kitchen,  till,  worn  out 
and  weary  of  the  uproar,  Julian  Erie  sent  for 
the  clergj-man,  begging  him  to  restore  order,  and 
superintend  all  necessary  arrangements  both  for 
the  funeral  and  the  inquest. 

"  Has  not  the  unfortunate  man  any  friends  or 
relations?"  said  Mr.  Ellis  ;  "  and  should  not  they 
be  communicated  with  ?" 

"He  may  have,  but  I  know  nothing  of  them. 
The  greatest  ])SLYi  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
Indir .  He  landed  a  few  days  ago  at  Hastings, 
and  came  here  quite  by  chance,  and  I  asked  him 
to  stay." 

"Did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  anj'thing 
odd  or  unusual  in  his  manner  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell.  He  was  quite  a  boy  when 
I  saw  him  last.  I  thought  him  a  little  excitable, 
perhaps ;  nothing  more." 

Mr.  Ellis  undertook  to  do  all  that  was  need- 
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ful.  Julian  Erie  said  that  lie  vvished  to  lefray 
every  expense. 

The  room  was  locked  up  till  the  inquest,  the 
next  day,  and  half  the  village  volunteered  to  keep 
the  two  poor  panic-stricken  women  company  ;  and 
no  one  in  the  house  hut  Julian  Erie  jDassed  that 
night  in  hed. 

Very  little  light  was  thrown  upon  the  ir^atter 
the  next  day ;  hut  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of 
certainty,  confirmed  hy  the  surgeon  who  was  sent 
for  from  Hastings,  that  the  case  was  one  of  mur- 
der and  not  suicide.  Yet  it  seemed  impossible, 
for  who  could  have  committed  the  crime '?  The 
only  inmates  of  the  house  were  a  helpless  cripple, 
and  a  young  girl  who  could  have  had  no  motive, 
or,  indeed,  physical  strength  for  such  an  act. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  closely  questioned  as  to  the 
character  of  the  girl,  Sarah  Allen,  and  also  as  to 
her  manner  when  she  first  saw  her  in  the  inorn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Sims  said  she  believed  the  girl  to  be  as 
good  and  honest  a  girl  as  ever  lived — might  be  a 
bit  careless,  perhaps,  but  then  all  girls  were. 

"  Had  she  any  '  followers'  ?  was  it  likely  that 
she  could  have  admitted  anyone  into  the  house '?" 
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*'  None  tliat  she  knew  of.  Her  friends  lived 
at  some  distance ;  and  moreover  Sarali  was  such 
a  coward,  she  did  not  believe  she  w^ould  get  up  in 
the  night  for  anybody.  Why  should  anyone  have 
killed  the  poor  gentleman  ?  His  things  were 
just  as  he«,  left  them — watch  and  purse  on  the 
table." 

The  coroner  inquired  if  the  girl  had  said  any- 
thing about  Mr.  Newstead  to  her. 

''  Not  a  word.  She  only  said  she'd  taken  up 
his  water  and  boots,  but  had  not  gone  into  the 
room,  as  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  him." 

This  evidently  produced  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression towards  the  girl,  wdio  had  been  previously 
examined,  but  now  was  recalled.  She  looked 
strong  and  healthy,  and  appeared  about  eighteen, 
with  fair  complexion  and  a  countenance  of  no  par- 
ticular expression. 

She  came  in  looking  frightened,  and  changed 
colour  when  the  coroner  said  to  her  sharpl}' : 

"  Why  did  you  tell  Mrs.  Sims  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  disturb  Mr.  Newstead  ?" 

"  i  don't  know,  sir.  It  seemed  a  pity,  as  he 
slept  so  sound,"  she  said,  looking  round  her  in  a 
helpless,  bewildered  way. 
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"  And  pray  how  do  you  know  tliut  he  did  sleep 
sound  ?"  he  said,  looking  at  her  sternly. 

"Because  he  said  nothing  when  I  knocked, 
sir  ;  no  other  how." 

It  had  evidently  never  crossed  the  girl's  mind 
that  any  suspicion  could  rest  upon  her.  But  Mrs. 
Sims  perceived  at  once  the  course  affairs  were  tak- 
ing, and  as  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  girl's  perfect 
innocence,  the  manner  of  the  coroner  shot  through 
her  with  a  sense  of  sudden  physical  pain.  She 
inquired  if  she  was  needed  any  longer,  and  on 
being  dismissed,  went  to  Mr.  Erie's  room.  She 
felt  that  at  that  moment  she  could  not  see  Sarah 
Allen. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  gentlemen  down  there 
may  be  thinking  of,"  she  said,  "  but  they've  had 
Sarah  up  again,  and  questioned  her  very  close. 
It's  certain  she'd  no  more  hand  in  it  than  the 
babe  unborn ;  so  I  do  hope  they  won't  get  such  a 
notion  into  their  heads ;  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  girl,  and  the  death  of  her  mother." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Erie,  "j^ou  are  always 
fancying  something.  There  is  only  one  thing 
likely,  and  that  is  that  he  killed  himself." 

"  0 !    both  doctors  say  it's  impossible,   sir," 
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said  Mrs.  Sims  gloomily.  "  They  had  another 
come  from  Hastings  to-day.  0 !  why  has  such 
trouble  come  upon  this  house  !" 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Ellis  entered  the  room. 

"  I  thought  3^ou  would  be  anxious  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  inquest,"  lie  said.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unhappy 
man  was  murdered,  and  though  the  evidence  against 
your  servant  is  but  slight,  the  coroner  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  issue  a  warrant  for  her  apprehension, 
in  order  that  she  should  be  tried  at  the  assizes 
next  month.  I  must  say  it  seems  to  be  a  most 
improbable  thing  that  she  should  be  guilty ;  still, 
there  are  circumstances — " 

"Wliat  circumstances?"  asked  Mr.  Erie  quick- 
ly. ''What  possible  evidence  can  there  be  that 
would  criminate  this  girl  ?" 

"  Only  slight  evidence,  as  I  said,  at  present; 
her  anxiety  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
morning,  and  one  of  your  large  dinner-knives  be- 
ing found  upon  the  bed,  which  I  understand  are 
in  her  charge.  Mr.  Newstead  having  dined  at 
Hastings,  could  not  have  used  the  knife.  Be- 
sides, she  was  the  only  person  in  the  house,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  at  the  time." 
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"  It's  a  preposterous  idea,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Erie  indignantly.  "  As  to  his  not  being  called 
earl}-,  I  advised  the  same  thing,  and  Mrs.  Sims 
also,  I  believe.     I  suppose  they  will  take  bail  ?" 

"I  don't  know  —  I  should  hardly  think  so. 
But  I  daresay  we  can  accommodate  you  with  a 
servant  till  Mrs.  Erie  returns,  and  then  I  hope 
she  will  be  acquitted  at  the  assizes." 

"  I  will  bear  any  expense.  She  must  have  the 
best  legal  advice — or,  give  me  a  pen  and  ink ;  I 
will  write  myself  this  very  day." 

"  There  is  no  such  immediate  hurry,"  said 
Mr.  Ellis  soothingly;  ''something  may  yet  be 
discovered.  You  must  not  allow  this  sad  event 
to  prey  upon  you.  I  hope  you  have  sent  for  Mrs. 
Erie  ?     The  funeral  is  to  take  place  to-morrow." 

"  She  had  better  keep  away  from  this  cursed 
place,"  he  said  vehemently;  ''but  remember,  there 
must  be  no  expense  spared — none." 

After  the  funeral,  a  more  settled  gloom  fell 
upon  the  deserted  -  looking  house  at  Luscombe 
Hill.  Mrs.  Erie  ^mis  recalled  by  the  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness  of  her  husband,  and  Sarah 
Allen  was  imprisoned  in  Lewes  gaol. 

"Lewis!  —  Maria!  —  do   listen    to    this,"'    cx- 

VOL.  III.  H 
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claimed  Eacliel  Westmacott,  as  she  took  up  tlie 
newspaper  which  was  lying  on  the  table.  "  How 
very  dreadful !" 

"  Fancy  Kachel  turning  politician  at  last,"  said 
Horace  laughing. 

"  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  said 
Kachel,  quietly  laying  the  newspaper  down  and 
turning  away. 

There  was  a  look  in  her  face  that  made  Lewis 
go  up  to  her,  saying, 

^'What  is  it?  Is  it  this ?—' Dreadful  mys- 
terious occurrence.' " 

^'  Do  tell  us  what  is  the  matter,  as  Kachel 
seems  mysterious  too,"  said  Maria,  who  was  copy- 
ing music  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

He  obeyed,  and  read  the  following  paragraph 
aloud : 

"  Dreadful  and  Mysterious  Occurrence. — 
A  murder,  almost  unexampled  in  its  atrocity,  was 
committed  in  this  neighbourhood  on  Friday  night. 
The  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  Luscombe  Hill,  the 
property  of  Julian  Erie,  Esq.  The  cause  of  the 
murder,  and  its  perpetrator,  is  at  present  enve- 
loped in  the  deepest  mystery,  though  some  sus- 
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picion  is  attached  to  the  housemaid,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  has  been  taken  into  custody.  It 
appears  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Erie's,  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  India,  landed  last  week  at  Hast- 
ings, and  walked  over  on  Thursday  to  Luscombe 
Hill.  Mr.  Erie,  who  was  suffering  from  severe 
indisposition,  begged  him  to  come  and  stay  with 
him  a  few  days.  The  next  day  he  did  so.  On 
Saturday,  surprised  to  see  nothing  of  his  guest, 
he  sent  to  see  if  he  were  ill,  when  a  woman  from 
the  village,  who  was  acting  as  housekeeper,  en- 
tered the  room.  She  found  the  unfortunate  man 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
robbery  having  been  committed,  or  of  anyone  hav- 
ing entered  the  house ;  the  only  inmates  at  the 
time  were  Mr.  Erie,  who  is  confined  to  his  bed 
and  crippled  from  rheumatic  gout,  and  the  ser- 
vant Sarah  Allen,  who  will  be  tried  at  the  assizes 
next  month.  The  unhappy  gentleman's  name  was 
Newstead." 

"Newstead?"   repeated  Lewis;    ''why  that's 
the  man — " 

*'  Yes,"  said  Eachel  in   an   unnaturally  quiet 
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voice;  "and  if  we  hadn't  brought  him,  it  would 
not  have  happened." 

"■  It's  useless  to  think  of  secondary  causes," 
returned  her  brother.  "It's  really  very  dreadful. 
He  was  not  the  sick  man  ?" 

"  No ;  the  bright,  happy-looking  man,  with 
the  beautiful  smile,"  she  replied.  "It's  a  very 
strange  thing.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  it ;  and  as  to  a  girl  of  eighteen 
committing  such  a  crime,  it's  simply  absurd." 

"  But  3'Ou  see  they  talk  of  circumstances,"  said 
Lewis. 

"So  they  may;  but  she  never  did  it,"  said 
Eachel.     "  Where  is  she  to  be  tried  ?" 

"  At  the  assizes,  you  see,  next  month." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  hear  the  trial,"  said 
Eachel  decidedly. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Lewis;  "I  don't  believe 
we  shall  be  here.  Don't  be  a  goose ;  it  is  absurd 
to  worry  yourself  about  this,  for  it's  certain  you 
are  not  in  the  remotest  way  concerned  in  it." 

"I  wonder  if  the  other  man  is  dead  too,"  said 
Eachel  dreamily.  She  was  very  silent  all  that 
day. 

The  murder  at  Luscombe  Hill  was  the  uni- 
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Yersal  topic  of  conversation.  Everyone  was  full 
of  it,  especially  Dr.  Cartwriglit,  who  came  to  see 
Sir  Henry  a  day  or  two  after  the  inquest.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  very  clever  and  intelligent, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  Eachel.  She  lingered 
in  the  room  while  he  was  talking,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  every  detail.  She  felt  in  some  way  mixed 
up  with  it,  and  could  not  shake  oif  a  feeling  of 
self-reproach  for  having  brought  the  unhappy  man 
to  Hastings.  She  did  not  always  give  way  to  this, 
for  her  strong  common  sense  often  stood  her  in 
good  stead ;  but  at  night,  or  if  she  was  not  well, 
her  quick  feelings  and  sensitive  nature  Avould 
somewhat  overpower  her  better  judgment.  It  was 
evident  that  the  sad  tragedy  had  taken  a  vivid 
hold  of  her  imagination,  and  she  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  girl,  whom  she  believed 
to  have  been  unjustly  accused. 

*'  You  cannot  believe  that  girl  guilty,  can  you, 
Dr.  Cartwright  ?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"It  is  difficult  to  do  so,  and  so  impossible  to 
conceive  her  motive ;  and  yet  one  never  knows. 
Sometimes  a  temporary  insanity  seems  to  take 
possession  of  people,  which  prompts  them  to  such 
acts." 
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•'  Perhaps  she  is  a  sleep-walker,"  suggested 
Eachel. 

'*  I  should  not  imagme  so,  or  it  would  have 
been  known.  ►She  looks  like  a  perfectly  common- 
place healthy  girl.  The  only  real  evidence  against 
her  is  the  knife  found  upon  the  bed,  which  cer- 
tainly was  in  her  charge." 

"  Who  else  was  in  the  house  ?" 

''No  one.  The  woman  who  acts  as  house- 
keeper is  married,  and  goes  home  at  night,  and 
Mr.  Erie  is  a  complete  cripple  and  almost  bed- 
ridden." 

"Perhaps  that  woman's  husband — " 

"  William  Sims !  Impossible.  He  is  sexton  and 
parish  clerk,  and  the  most  harmless  of  mortals." 

"  I  do  wish  the  real  murderer  could  be  found," 
said  Ptachel  eagerly;  "I  know  that  girl  will  be 
convicted,  and  she  certainly  is  innocent." 

•'  Have  you  any  further  revelations  on  the 
sul>ject?"  said  Dr.  Cartwright,  amused  at  her 
vehemence. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  I  see.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,"  said  Rachel,  colouring;  "but  I  care  a 
great  deal  about  this.  The  poor  man  would  have 
been  safe  in  London  but  for  me.     We  landed  him 
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and  a  sick  friend  of  his  here  the  other  day.  They 
had  come  from  Calcutta,  and  the  sick  man  could 
not  bear  the  delay  of  going  up  the  river,  so  Lewis 
and  I  brought  them  to  Hastings.  When  I  saw 
the  account  in  the  newspaper,  I  knew  it  was  the 
same.  Then  for  that  poor  girl  to  be  hung,  if  she 
is  innocent,  is  such  a  fearful  thing !" 

"I  am  not  laughing  at  you,  indeed,  my  dear 
3'oung  lady,"  said  Dr.  Cartwright  earnestly.  ''It's 
the  most  perplexing  case  I  ever  came  across.  I 
have  pondered  over  it  till,  against  my  better  judg- 
ment, I  began  to  think  the  man  must  have  com- 
mitted suicide." 

"Perhaps  he  did,"  said  Rachel  eagerly;  "are 
you  sure  he  did  not  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.     It  was  impossible." 

"  Someone  might  have  got  into  the  house.  Is 
this  girl  sure  that  she  heard  no  noise  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not,  as  she  did  not  say  so." 

"  But  if  she  is  the  sort  of  stupid  girl  you  seem 
to  describe,  she  would  not  volunteer  anything,  I 
should  think.     I  wonder  no  one  asked  her." 

"  Mrs.  Sims  said  she  was  a  dreadful  coward, 
and  that  nothing  would  make  her  get  up  in  the 
night." 
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''  But  that  proves  nothing, "  persisted  Rachel. 
"Can't  you  ask  her?  Are  you  likely  to  see  her 
again  ?" 

*'Not  at  all  likely;  hut  sure  to  see  the  chap- 
lain of  the  gaol  at  Lewes.  I  will  talk  to  him 
ahout  her." 

"  This  event  seems  to  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  your  niece,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  Rachel  left  the  room. 

"Yes,  she  is  an  excitable  child;  and  then  her 
having  landed  the  poor  man  seems  to  mix  her  up 
with  it.  I  hope  the  mystery  will  be  cleared  up 
soon." 

"I  trust  so;  for  I  feel  with  Miss  Rachel  that 
the  servant  had  nothing  to  do  Avitli  it ;  yet  there 
seems  no  one  else  to  suspect." 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  the  assizes  were 
coming  on,  but  nothing  more  had  been  discovered. 
Mr.  Erie  was  slowly  recovering  from  his  sudden 
illness,  and  the  first  sign  he  showed  of  convales- 
cence was  in  the  anxiety  he  displayed  as  to  the 
counsel  employed  to  defend  Sarah  Allen.  None 
of  Mr.  Newstead's  friends  having  come  forward, 
it  was  concluded  that  he  had  no  relations  in  Eng- 
land;  and  the  sad  story  was  carefully  concealed 
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from  Colonel  Clargis  by  liis  sister,  liis  state  being 
still  too  precarious  to  bear  any  sudden  shock. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  whole  onus  of* 
the  trial  seemed  to  devolve  upon  Julian  Erie,  who, 
though  still  ill  and  weak,  was  restlessly  eager  and 
excited,  sparing  neither  trouble  nor  money  to 
procure  for  liis  servant  the  best  possible  legal 
assistance. 

He  still  professed  himself  incredulous  as  to 
the  case  being  one  of  murder,  suicide  seemed  so 
much  more  probable,  and  he  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  the  contrary  being  positively  ascertained. 
He  sent  Mrs.  Sims  over  to  Lewes  with  encourag- 
ing messages  to  the  poor  girl,  assuring  her  that 
as  soon  as  her  trial  came  on  she  must  necessarily 
be  acquitted. 

The  25th  of  April  arrived  at  last,  and  great 
excitement  \\iiH  shown  by  all  the  neighbourhood, 
and  eagerness  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  The 
assizes  were  held  at  Lewes,  and  Dr.  Cartwright, 
at  Kachel's  earnest  request,  had  some  time  pre- 
viously engaged  rooms  for  her  and  lier  brother  at 
the  inn.  He  had  secured  seats  for  them  also, 
near  the  judge ;  and  Rachel,  who  had  never  l)een 
j)rescnt  at  a  trial,  was  rather  impressed  by  the 
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silence  and  solemnity  wliich  pervaded  tlie  court, 
though  the  crowd  was  immense.  The  appearance 
of  the  judge,  the  lawyers  in  their  hlack  robes,  and 
the  order  and  decorum  with  which  everything  was 
done,  gave  her  a  sense  of  reality  that  startled  her ; 
and  her  heart  beat  fast  when  she  remembered  that 
on  the  decision  of  these  men  a  fellows-creature's 
life  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  A  few  minor 
cases  w^ere  disposed  of,  and  then  "  the  prisoner 
Sarah  Allen"  w^as  called,  "charged  with  the  wil- 
ful murder  of  Francis  Newstead." 

As  she  was  placed  in  the  dock,  she  looked 
round  at  the  crowd  of  faces  that  surrounded  her 
with  a  helpless,  appealing  expression  on  her  face, 
that  touched  every  heart. 

She  was  asked  wdiether  she  pleaded  ''guilty" 
or  "not  guilty"  to  the  charge. 

Her  "  not  guilty"  was  uttered  in  so  low  a  voice 
as  to  be  only  audible  to  those  near  her,  and  a 
momentary  expression  of  surprise  passed  over  her 
face,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  question. 

The  jury  were  sworn,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  dwelling 
much  upon  the  probability  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  house 
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but  herself  and  Mr.  Erie  at  the  time ;  and  Mr. 
Erie,  as  the  jury  well  knew,  was  crippled,  help- 
less, and  bedridden. 

This  speech  failed  in  convincing  many  of  the 
girl's  guilt,  though  it  made  Kachel  feel  very  hope- 
less. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  the  first  witness.  She  testified 
to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Newstead,  to  visit  her  master, 
of  his  coming  the  next  day  to  sleep,  of  his  non- 
appearance in  the  morning,  and  of  her  finding 
him  dead  in  his  bed  with  his  throat  cut. 

The  crown  lawj-er  declined  to  ask  any  question 
at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Erie  was  now  carried  into 
the  court.  He  looked  more  ill  and  ghastly  than 
ever,  as  he  was  laid  upon  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
had  been  brought'  in  expressly  for  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  absorbed  in  thought,  and  scarcely 
lifted  his  eyes  from  some  paper  which  he  was 
reading. 

Mr.  Wade  stated  that  he  was  a  surgeon  at 
Luscombe,  and  had  been  summoned  to  see  the 
dead  body  of  a  gentleman  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Erie,  and  gave  medical  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
v.-ounds  in  the  throat  must  have  produced  instant 
death. 
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The  large  dinner-knife  found  upon  the  bed  was 
now  produced,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  recalled,  and  asked  if  she  could 
identify  the  knife. 

''Yes;  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Erie's  large  dinner- 
knives."  • 

"  Were  they  in  your  charge  ?" 

"  No ;  I  was  not  a  regular  servant  there." 

"  Who  had  the  care  of  them  ?" 

*'  The  housemaid  Sarah  Allen,  vdiile  the  cook 
was  away;  but — " 

"  Only  answer  the  questions  put  to  you,  my 
good  woman,  if  you  please,"  said  the  crown  law- 
yer sharply. 

"  Was  this  knife  commonly  used  at  dinner?" 

Mrs.  Sims  supposed  it  was,  ''along  with  the 
rest." 

"  Had  Mr.  Newstead  used  it  at  dinner,  the 
previous  day  ?" 

"  He  had  had  no  dinner  there,  only  drank  tea 
in  Mr.  Erie's  bedroom." 

"  Had  she  noticed  anything  peculiar  in  Mr. 
Newstead's  manner?" 

"  No.  She  thought  him  a  most  pleasant,  civil 
gentleman." 
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Mrs.  Sims  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Erie's  sofa 
was  moved  forward. 

His  testimony  coincided  exactly  with  that  of 
Mrs.  Sims,  with  the  additional  statement  that 
from  his  previous  knowledge  of  Mr.  Newstead, 
he  at  once  concluded  the  case  to  he  one  of 
suicide. 

Dr.  Cartwright  was  appealed  to,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  this  being  the  case. 

He  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  the  body  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Wade ;  in  fact,  not  till  the  next  day, 
but  in  his  opinion  it  w^as  not  possible. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  here  came  forward,  and 
said  he  wished  to  bring  some  witnesses  to  the 
good  character  of  the  prisoner,  but  he  would  first 
ask  for  Mr.  Erie's  testimony. 

Mr.  Erie  spoke  warmly  in  her  favour,  and 
said  that  Mrs.  Erie  had  received  a  very  good 
character  with  her,  and  that  it  had  been  fully 
borne  out  by  the  girl's  conduct. 

Some  witnesses  from  the  village  in  which 
Sarah  Allen  lived  were  brought  forward,  and  all 
spoke  of  her  in  high  terms. 

When  Dr.  Cartwright  left  the  witness-box,  he 
came  and  sat  by  Rachel,  who  had  been  listening 
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with  pale  and  breathless  anxiety  for  his  reph% 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Erie  had  suggested  the  proba- 
bility of  suicide. 

^'I  am  thankful  you  are  come,"  she  said ; 
"  but  0  !  Dr.  Cartwright,  why  could  you  not  say 
tlisit perhajjs  the  poor  man  killed  himself?" 

"  Because  he  didn't,  and  he  couldn't,"  said 
the  old  man  emphatically,  "  nor  do  I  believe  that 
poor  girl  had  any.  hand  in  it." 

During  Eachel's  conversation  with  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  Mr.  Erie  had  been  examined,  but  nothing 
further  was  elicited,  and  the  tide  of  feeling  seemed 
turning  against  Sarah  Allen,  when  a  slip  of  paper 
was  passed  to  her  lawyer,  who  read  it  attentively. 
Mrs.  Sims  was  then  recalled,  and  asked  if  she  had 
not  something  further  to  say  about  the  knife,  when 
the  crown  lawyer  had  stopped  her. 

*' Yes;  she  was  going  to  say  that  Sarah  had 
forgotten  to  bring  the  knife  down  that  da}',  and 
that  she  had  spoken  to  her  about  it." 

''  Where  was  the  knife  taken  to  ?" 

*'  Upstairs,  with  Mr.  Erie's  dinner.  He  dined 
early." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  knife  particularly?" 

**  No  ;  it  was  one  of  the  large  dinner-knives 
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generally  used.  Slie  had  entirely  forgotten  to 
state  tills  at  tlie  inquest.  In  fact,  she  had  been 
so  terrified  that  she  had  not  remembered  it  for 
many  days  after." 

This  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  the 
court. 

"I  believe  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery at  last,"  said  the  counsel  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction. 

''Now,  Mr.  Erie,"  he  said  abruptly,  "will 
you  tell  me  w^hat  time  in  the  night  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  March  you  w^nt  to  Mr.  Newstead's 
bedroom  ?" 

Julian  Erie  started  visibly,  and  his  pale  face 
grew  more  livid  in  its  paleness,  as  he  replied 
that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

"  That  you  did  leave  it  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show,  Mr.  Erie.  It  is  for  your  own 
interest  to  state  the  time.  You  probabty  recog- 
nise this  pencil-case  ?" 

But  Mr.  Erie  could  recognise  nothing,  hav- 
ing fainted  away.  He  was  carried  out,  and  the 
counsel  continued — 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
judge,    "  that  the    solution   of  this   mystery  will 
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be  found  in  a  very  different  quarter  to  what  we 
expected.  This  pencil-case  with  Mr.  Erie's  crest 
and  cipher  w^as  found  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  March,  at  Mr.  Newstead's  bedroom  door. 
It  was  picked  up  by  the  prisoner,  laid  aside,  and 
in  the  distress  and  confusion  of  the  day  entirely 
forgotten.  She  accidentally  mentioned  it  to  me, 
and  I  at  once  desired  Mrs.  Sims  to  let  me  see 
the  room  where  she  said  it  had  been  left.  It 
was  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  breakfast  -  room, 
and  I  not  only  found  it,  but  found  it  stained  with 
blood." 

He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  though  the 
prisoner  did  not  appear  to  attach  any  importance 
to  the  discovery,  he  had  kept  it  carefully  in  his 
own  possession,  and  purposely  not  produced  "it 
till  that  moment.  He  believed  that,  when  coupled 
with  a  strange  noise  the  prisoner  had  heard  in 
the  night, — which  she  had  described  as  a  sort  of 
scuffling,  as  of  someone  crawling  along  the  floor, 
and  which  he  had  at  first  supposed,  as  she  did, 
might  have  been  the  dog,  but  which  proceeded 
from  a  very  different  source, — the  detention  of  the 
knife  upstairs,  and  the  finding  of  the  pencil-case 
at  Mr.  Newstead's  door,  it  would,  as  he  had  be- 
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fore  said,  direct  suspicion  to  a  very  different 
quarter.  He  would  wait  for  Mr.  Erie's  reappear- 
ance to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  words. 

Mr.  Erie's  reappearance  was,  however,  in  a  few 
minutes  pronounced  to  he  impossihle;  hut  Dr. 
Cartwright,  who  made  this  statement,  produced 
a  paper  which  he  helieved  contained  a  complete 
justification  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  confession  of 
his  own  guilt.  It  had  heen  drawn  up  previously, 
with  a  full  determination  to  use  it  if  Sarah  Allen 
should  he  convicted  of  the  murder. 

The  pa]3er  hegan  hy  stating,  that  from  the 
moment  that  Francis  Newstead  blighted  his  early 
life  by  causing  his  expulsion  from  Bridge  End, 
he  had  taken  a  solemn  vow  that  if  they  ever  met 
again,  his  life  should  pay  the  forfeit.  Though  so 
many  years  had  elapsed,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the 
injury  done  him  was  blunted,  still,  having  once 
made  the  vow,  he  considered  it  was  registered  in 
Heaven,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  keep  it ;  and 
when  Francis  Newstead  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
at  his  house,  he  believed  him  to  have  been  sent 
by  Providence  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a 
kind  of  revelation  to  him  that  he  must  keep  his 
VOAV ;   and  though  he  deeply  regretted  the  neces- 
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sity,  lie  believed  that  it  would  be  a  crime  not  to 
fulfil  it.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  from 
his  helpless  state,  but  had  contrived  to  crawl  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  from  his  own  room  to  that 
of  his  guest,  holding  the  knife,  which  he  had  se- 
creted, closely  between  his  teeth.  His  greatest 
obstacle  was  in  opening  the  door,  but  when  once 
that  was  done,  he  easily  managed  to  drag  himself 
up  by  the  bedpost.  Francis  Newstead  was  always 
a  sound  sleeper,  and  he  was  able  to  approach  him 
to  commit  the  dreadful  act — or,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  to  fulfil  his  vow" — without  waking  him.  He 
regretted  the  necessity  that  had  been  laid  upon 
him,  but  as  it  had  to  be  done,  it  was  a  relief  when 
it  was  over.  He  had  never  contemplated  that  the 
case  would  not  be  considered  one  of  suicide,  and 
was  greatly  distressed  when  he  found  that  sus- 
picion had  fallen  upon  Sarah  Allen,  and  prepared 
this  statement  at  once,  fully  determined  to  use  it 
if  at  her  trial  she  was  not  acquitted. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and 
breathless  attention  with  which  this  was  heard  by 
all  present.  To  those  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  murderer  it  came  as  such  a 
sudden  shock,  that  the  poor  girl's  innocence  was 
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little  regarded,  except  by  Eacliel  Westmacott. 
With  her  it  had  its  full  effect,  and  she  felt  as 
if  some  impending  calamity  to  herself  had  been 
averted,  and  the  horror  which  was  felt  by  most  of 
those  present  was  scarcely  shared  by  her  in  her 
genuine  sympathy  for  Sarah  Allen.  She  had  felt 
so  sure  of  the  girl's  innocence,  that  now  it  was 
proved,  she  could  not  help  crying  quietly  in  the 
fulness  of  her  joy  and  relief.  At  present  she  had 
neither  horror  nor  compassion  to  bestow  upon 
Julian  Erie. 

Dr.  Cartwright  had  shown  various  signs  of 
agitation  during  the  trial,  and  was  now  called 
away  to  give  his  assistance  to  Mr.  Erie,  who  had 
been  carried  to  the  inn  in  strong  convulsions.  He 
found  him  lying  in  a  state  of  complete  insensi- 
bility. Under  these  circumstances  his  reappear- 
ance was  impossible,  and  Dr.  Cartwright  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  medical  certificate  to  that  effect. 
He  did  so,  and  the  jury  immediately  gave  a  full 
and  complete  acquittal  to  the  prisoner,  and  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder"  against  Julian 
Erie. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Rachel  and 
Lewis  found  themselves  again  sitting  quietly  in 
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the  dingy  parlour  of  the  inn  at  Lewes.  They 
were  anxiously  expecting  Dr.  Cartwright  to  join 
them,  but  he  did  not  come  to  dinner ;  and  the 
evening  passed,  and  the  excitement  of  the  day 
seemed  to  have  subsided  into  unusual  stagnation, 
"when  at  eleven  o'clock  he  appeared,  looking  so 
worn  and  harassed  that  Rachel  felt  sure  something 
dreadful  must  have  happened. 

**  Something  is  the  matter,  Dr.  Cartwright,'' 
said  Rachel,  quickly,  "  won't  you  tell  us  what  it 
is?" 

"Indeed,  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  possible 
mercy,"  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  with  a  weary 
look;  "  but  it  has  been  a  terrible  sight  to  witness 
that  poor  man's  sufferings  and  his  wife's  agony — 
Julian  Erie  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !"  exclaimed  Rachel  and  Lewis,  in  dif- 
ferent tones  of  astonishment  and  horror. 

"Yes;  and  I  can  only  be  thankful  that  he  is 
spared  what  was  before  him.  If  he  had  recovered, 
it  would  probably  have  been  to  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility. His  brain  was  doubtless  affected  by  the 
repetition  of  those  attacks.  The  statement  he 
drew  up  was  not  the  production  of  a  sane  mind  : 
he  was  at  that  very  time  a  monomaniac,  labouring 
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under  tlie  delusion  that  lie  was  obliged  to  commit 
the  murder  for  which,  if  his  insanity  could  not 
have  been  proved,  he  must  have  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  Thank  God  he  is  saved  from 
that,  and  his  wife  and  children  from  such  a  fear- 
ful memory !  In  either  case  one  can  only  be 
relieved  by  this  termination  to  such  an  awful 
tragedy." 

''Perhaps  —  certainly  if  he  had  lived  to  re- 
pent," said  Rachel,  shuddering. 

"If  he  had  lived,  it  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference. His  mind  was  in  too  diseased  a  state 
for  him  to  take  a  just  view  of  his  crime.  It  is 
a  most  curious  case  of  monomania,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  husband  and  father — a  man  of 
bad  temper,  but  with  strong  affections.  These 
things  are  very  strange  and  inexplicable.  But 
I  am  keeping  you  up,  Miss  Rachel,  and  after 
such  a  day  as  this  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  and 
asleep." 

"  Do  send  her  to  bed.  Dr.  Cartwriglit,"  said 
Lewis;  ''she  will  be  knocked  up  to-morrow,  and 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  till  you  came  in  ; 
and  we  promised  uncle  Henry  to  be  at  home 
early." 
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*'  Good-nigiit,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
old  man  kindly.  "  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  mine." 

Kachel  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  she  was  leaving  a  place  so  associated 
in  her  mind  with  all  that  was  terrible.  She  was 
sitting  by  the  window  after  breakfast,  waiting  for 
her  brother,  when  she  saw  Dr.  CartAvright  with 
two  women,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  coming 
up  the  street. 

"May  we  come  in?"  he  said,  looking  up  at 
the  window,  as  he  passed. 

Eachel  nodded  assent,  and  in  another  moment 
she  heard  his  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  went  forward 
to  meet  him. 

"Who  are  your  friends.  Dr.  Cartwright?"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.     "  I  know  no  one  here." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  do — one  of  them  at  least." 

Rachel  looked  up  in  surprise  as  the  two  wo- 
men came  in,  and  immediately  recognised  in  the 
younger  the  face  that  she  had  seen  in  the  dock 
yesterday,  and  watched  with  such  intense  interest. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — very  glad  to  see 
you  here,"  she  said  warmly,  and  taking  Sarah 
Allen's  hand. 
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"  Thank  you,  miss,"  said  the  poor  girl ;  but 
her  Up  quivered  as  she  spoke,  and  she  seemed 
nervous  and  trembling,  and  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

"  We  have  come  to  thank  you,  miss,"  said  the 
old  woman ;  "  but  Sarah's  still  too  dazed  to  be 
able  to  say  anything." 

"  To  thank  me  !"  said  Eachel,  with  unfeigned 
astonishment.  "I  have  never  done  anything  for 
her.     I  only  wish  I  were  able." 

"That's  just  it,  young  lady — you  felt  for  us. 
I  saw  your  face  in  that  terrible  place  yesterday, 
and  the  doctor  with  you,  and  then  he  said  you 
was  a  friend  of  his.  The  heart  that's  ready  to 
feel  is  quite  as  precious  to  those  in  trouble  as  the 
hand  that's  ready  to  give.  No  doubt  but  you  have 
both." 

Eachel  was  silent  from  emotion  ;  indeed  she 
was  too  much  surprised  to  be  able  to  speak.  The 
girl  suddenly  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
in  another  moment  they  were  gone. 

"  0,  they  are  grateful  people  !"  said  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  rubbing  his  hands.  "I  thought  you 
should  see  them." 

*'  Grateful  for  what?"  exclaimed  Eachel,  greatly 
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distressed.  "  0,  Dr.  Cartwright !  now  tliey  are 
gone,  and  I  could  not  speak.  I  had  no  time  even 
to  offer  tliem  anything  —  what  must  they  think 
of  me  !" 

*'You  know,"  he  returned  smiling,  ''that  'the 
heart  that's  ready  to  feel  is  as  good  as  the  hand 
that's  ready  to  give,'  and  that  you  have  both." 

Eachel  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"I  am  quite  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
lived  too  long  not  to  ap^n-eciate  such  gifts  at  their 
full  value." 

Lewis's  voice  was  heard  from  below  : 

"  Eachel,  the  carriage  is  here  —  are  you 
ready?" 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  came  up. 

"  0,  Dr.  Cartwright,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
here  !     Can  we  take  you  back  with  us  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you — there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
arranged  here  for  poor  Mrs.  Erie,  and  I  have  pro- 
mised to  stay  and  help  her." 

Rachel's  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  She 
wrung  the  old  man's  hand  and  turned  away. 
The  tremendous  realities  of  Life  and  Death  had 
been  brought  so  vividly  before  her  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  that   she  could  not  shake  off 
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the  impression.  Indeed,  it  was  never  effaced ; 
for  tliongli  lier  life  was  a  strange  and  cliequered 
one,  this  adventure  of  her  girlhood  and  its  suhse- 
quent  tragedy  v/ere  never  forgotten. 


THE  LIGHTS  ON  GWYNETH'S  HEAD. 


CHAPTER  I.  A  NORTHERN  COAST. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  air  that  blew  over  the 
long  stretch  of  yellow  sand  was  very  fresh,  and 
gentle,  too,  for  March,  which  month  does  not 
always  come  in  like  a  lion,  but  sometimes  in- 
verses the  proverb.  There  was  a  boat  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach ;  there  was  something  that 
looked  like  fishing  -  nets ;  and  there  were  two  or 
three  figures  dotted  about  the  sands. 

All  this  Lucy  Fernham  saw  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows  of  the  big,  irregularly-built  house 
which  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  inland,  and  which  belonged  to  Sir  Tre- 
vor Pole,  master  of  the  Redfield  pack.  There 
were  a  good  many  guests  assembled  in  that  draw- 
ing-room, and  of  these  Lucy  knew  that  she  was 
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the  star  and  centre.  She  would  have  told  you 
so  very  hitterly.  She  remembered,  only  twelve 
months  ago,  looking  out  of  a  cottage  window  on 
a  wilder  coast  than  this,  and  being  superciliously 
questioned  respecting  the  road  by  one  of  these 
very  gentlemen  who  paid  court  to  her  so  de- 
ferentially now.  Neither,  as  a  queen,  did  she 
always  spare  her  subjects. 

"You  must  remember,  my  lord,"  she  would 
say  to  Lord  Charles  Fairstairs,  ''just  such  a  coast- 
line as  that,  with  the  bits  of  white  flecking  it, 
down  at  Gwyneth's  Head,  you  know,  where  you 
lost  3^our  way." 

And  my  lord  would  fidget  and  stammer,  and 
mutter  internally  " the  deuce!"  and  outwardly 
twist  the  thing  into  the  most  winning  of  com- 
pliments. For  Lucy  was  an  heiress.  I  don't 
think  she  was  any  happier  for  that.  Sometimes 
the  fact  seemed  to  have  got  into  her  life  and  poi- 
soned it.  It  was  always  before  her.  She  read 
it  even  in  the  invitation  of  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady 
Pole,  for  had  they  not  a  son  ?  And  was  not  Sir 
Trevor  notoriously  half  ruined  by  the  fox-hounds  ? 
She  read  it  in  the  group  of  gentlemen  that  always 
gathered  round  her ;  in  the  deference  which  poor 
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quiet  Lady  Pole  showed  to  lier;.  and  she  saw  it, 
j)lainer  than  ever,  in  the  tall  figure  of  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Geoffry  Fernham,  as  he  came  through  the 
folding  doors  of  the  inner  drawing-room,  smiling 
when  he  caught  her  eye. 

He  was  a  wonderful  old  gentleman ;  straight 
as  a  dart,  his  hair  quite  white,  his  manners  per- 
fect, and  his  wealth  fahulous.  This  was  the  ac- 
cepted version  of  him.  No  one  knew  exactly 
where  he  had  originally  sprung  from,  or,  indeed, 
much  about  him.  Venturous  theorists  affirmed 
that  his  money  was  the  result  of  mercantile  specu- 
lations ;  others,  that  it  had  descended  to  him 
in  the  form  of  large  estates  in  North  America. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter  where 
money  comes  from,  if  it  is  an  existing  fact-;  and 
Geoffi-y  Fernham's  social  status  was  unquestioned. 
He  went  everywhere ;  was  rather  deferred  to  than 
patronised;  and  if,  through  age  and  unconfessed 
infirmity,  his  popularity  had  at  all  threatened  to 
decrease,  he  had  recently  sent  it  up  above  its 
former  level  by  adopting  his  niece,  and  causing 
it  to  be  understood  that  she  was  his  sole  heiress. 

As  he  came  through  the  folding  doors  this 
evening   he    saw   Lucy,   as   usual,    like   a   queen 
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holding  a  little  court,  and  rather  tired  of  it, 
just  glancing  towards  him  as  he  made  his  way 
with  his  accustomed  quiet  grace  to  a  prie-dieu 
near  her.  For  this  extraordinary  old  man  never 
lounged,  or  if  at  any  time  he  did,  no  one  ever  saw 
him  do  it. 

They  were  talking  ahout  the  Eedfield  hounds, 
and  the  next  day's  meet  at  the  Cross  Eoads, 
which  was  to  be  the  last  meet  of  the  season. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Fernham,  ''that's  a  place 
Avhere  they  would  have  buried  a  suicide  some 
years  ago — for  punishment,  I  suppose.  Isn't  it 
odd?" 

Nobody  liked  the  interruption;  unless,  per- 
haps, it  was  Lucy  herself;  but  young  Trevor 
Pole,  out  of  politeness,  asked,  ''What  is  odd, 
Mr.  Fernham  ?" 

"  The  prejudice  that  existed — and  still  exists 
—against  suicide.  Death  is  generally  a  painful 
word,"  said  Mr.  Fernham  carelessly,  as  though 
to  him  all  words  were  alike;  "but  of  all  deaths 
the  one  called  natural  must  be  the  most  terrible. 
In  your  own  hands  the  work  w^ould  be  instanta- 
neous, and,  properly  managed,  painless ;  taking 
place  at  the  very  moment  when  life  ceases  to  have 
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anything  to  ofter  in  return  for  the  burden  of  liv- 
ing. There  was  rather  a  good  story  in  Blackwood 
touching  on  this.  It's  a  long  time  ago,  and  was 
only  the  story  of  a  dream.  A  very  sensible 
dream,  though.  Suppose  a  man — take  Sir  Tre- 
vor here,  for  instance — has  had  his  day,  enjoyed 
all  his  good  things  in  his  time,  and  has  now 
only  to  give  up  to  his  son,  and  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. Well,  instead  of  dragging  on  the  shadow 
of  a  life  that  was  once  good,  suppose  he  ceases 
to  be.  There  is  no  necessity  to  use  hard  words. 
He  might  simply  cease  to  he.  No  one  need  in- 
quire about  him.  He  was ;  his  son  is.  There 
is  great  simplicity  in  the  theory." 

Mr.  Fernham  looked  up  as  he  finished,  saw 
the  discomfort  and  perplexity  on  the  faces  around 
him,  and  his  own  lost  its  dreamy,  abstracted  ex- 
pression. 

"But  you  were  spealdng  of  the  meet,"  he 
said.  "It  will  be  a  splendid  day  for  it.  You 
can  see  that  the  sun  will  set  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  wind  is  as  it  should  be.  Luc}^,  will  you 
ride?" 

"  To  sec  them  throw  off,"  replied  Miss  Fern- 
ham. 
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There  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations  at  this 
from  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fernham  listened,  and  one  white  hand 
shaded  his  mouth.  I  think  that  the  curl  on 
Lucy's  lip  might  have  found  its  reflection  there, 
only  without  hitterness.  Bitterness  involves,  to 
a  certain  extent,  suffering;  and  in  Geoffry  Fern- 
ham's  creed  it  was  not  worth  while  to  exalt  the 
little  amusements  of  social  life  into  channels  for 
irritation. 

"Perhaps  Lucy  is  right,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  She  doesn't  care  for  leaping,  and  I  do  not.  I 
was  mad  enough  in  my  young  days,  but  now — " 

"  There's  not  likely  to  be  a  leap  worth  the 
name  in  to-morrow's  run,"  interposed  Trevor  Pole 
junior.  For  which  speech  his  guests  and  com- 
l^anion  courtiers  could  have  broken  him  upon  the 
wheel ;  for  why  not,  at  least,  make  believe  there 
were  gallant  things  to  be  done  ? 

*' Unless  they  take  the  Mallet's  Collar,"  put 
in  Sir  Trevor. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  his  son,  "I  met 
Archer  Denison  prowling  about  the  Mallet's  Col- 
lar this  morning.     I  asked  him  here,  sir." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  speech.     It  was 
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certain  that  Miss  Femliam  had  looked  up  Vvith 
a  sudden  change  of  countenance  at  the  name 
young  Pole  uttered ;  but  that  might  have  been 
mere  accident.  Anyhow,  there  ran  through  the 
courtiers  an  instinctive  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  to  the  new  comer.  Each  one  of  them 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  getting  on  so  well 
with  the  heiress,  and  here  was,  at  least,  a  pos- 
sible rival.  Had  she  known  him  before  ?  What 
made  her  turn  so  pale  w4ien  his  name  was 
mentioned?  The  evening  had  grown  dull,  and 
couldn't  recover  itself.  Lord  Charles  was  con- 
signing Mr.  Denison  to  a  broken  neck  over  the 
Mallet's  Collar ;  Sir  Harry  Dedham  anathema- 
tised him  as  a  pushing  bore ;  and  little  Brandt 
— so  called  because  he  measured  some  six  feet 
three — apostrophised  him  as  a  conceited  jackass. 

Lord  Charles  Fairstairs  smoked  a  good  deal 
that  night,  enveloped  in  a  wonderful  suit  of  green 
velvet,  slightly  dinmied  ;  but  he  only  asked  one 
question,  viz.  "  Can  he  ride  ?'' 

To  which  Mr.  Trevor  Pole,  as  soon  as  he  un- 
derstood the  pronoun,  replied  most  satisfactorily, 
"Who'?  Archer  Denison:^  Not  he.  At  least, 
I  should  say  not.     He's  a  capital  fellow,  and  all 

VOL.  III.  K 
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that,  but  he's  had  a  different  training  from  ours. 
He's  going  in  for  an  R.A.,  you  know." 

Altogether,  I  would  not  have  given  much  for 
Archer  Denison's  chance,  if  his  day's  enjoyment 
had  at  all  depended  upon  the  new  acquaintances 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  introduced;  but  it 
did  not.  Sir  Trevor  Pole,  standing  at  the  break- 
fast-room window  with  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand 
the  next  morning,  saw  his  new  visitor  sauntering 
about  on  the  lawn  with  the  two  Fernhams,  and 
he  threw  up  the  window  in  a  temper. 

"Why  can't  they  mount?"  he  said  to  his  son, 
who  leaned  against  the  window  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  ''And  why  haven't  you  made  the  most 
of  your  chances  there,  Trevor  ?  I  can  tell  you  I 
am  hard  enough  pressed ;  and  Lucy  Fernham  is 
worth  winning,  by  all  accounts,  instead  of  leaving 
her  to  those  dandies,  and  now  bringing  down  this 
Denison  to  add  to  the  number." 

"And  cut  them  all  out,"  added  young  Pole 
through  his  teeth. 

"I  must  give  up  the  hounds,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that." 

"Lucy  Fernham  sings  with  you,  rides  with 
you,  flirts — " 
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Trevor  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  puffed  out  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Now  the  baronet  couldn't  smoke 
himself,  and  hated  tobacco,  so  he  drew  back  a 
little,  and  said,  peevishly,  "But  if  you  addle  your 
brains  with  a  detestable  narcotic  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  no  wonder  others  get  before 
you." 

Trevor  straightened  himself  and  flung  away 
his  half-finished  cigar. 

"Lucy  Fernham  doesn't  flirt,  sir;  that's  a 
mistake.  She  condescends  to  let  a  fellow  weary 
her.  I  believe  Denison  is  an  old  acquaintance 
—  knew  her  when  she  was  poor,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  doesn't  matter  whom  she  marries, 
however,  since  it  certainly  won't  be  me." 

"Yet  you  might  have  a  chance,  if  we  join 
forces  for  Italy,  which  we  are  sure  to  do.  I  shall 
go  to  economise." 

"So  does  Mr.  Fernham,"  said  Trevor,  with 
a  laugh. 

The  baronet  laughed  too. 

"  See  that  our  economy  isn't  after  his  fiishion, 
that's  all.  I  can't  afford  it.  Here  comes  Gladia- 
tor ;  you  take  care  of  him,  Trevor ;  he's  too  good 
for  you." 
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''I'll  take  care,"  replied  Trevor,  nodding  to 
the  comj)liment. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  Mr.  Denison  fell  back 
from  his  place  at  Lucy's  side,  and  kept  behind. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  a  good  rider  years  ago ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  Miss  Fernham  had  no  idea 
whether  he  was  or  not,  and  he  watched  her  ra- 
ther curiously.  At  first  she  rode  on  indifferently 
enough ;  but  at  a  j)oint  which  brought  the  Cross 
Roads  in  sight  she  just  turned  her  head  and  gave 
one  glance  at  his  general  ai)pearance. 

''  I'd  give  something  to  know  what  she  thinks 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Denison  to  himself.  ''Not  that 
it  matters  to  me,  though." 

And  there  Avere  tiie  hounds  dotted  about 
amongst  the  yellow  gorse,  and  the  horsemen 
lighting  it  up  with  bits  of  vivid  scarlet,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  pink — and  on  the  horizon 
to  the  right  the  long  low  coast-line  of  dull  red 
sand  ;  and  in  front  the  purple  moor. 

"  It's  worth  coming  to  see,"  said  Sir  Trevor. 
"  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Fernham,  and  follow  the 
hunt.  It  won't  take  you  into  any  mischief  to- 
day." 

Somebody  interrupted  him  to  ask  a  question 
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about  the  eiirtlistoppers ;  and  Avlien  lie  turned 
round  again  Lucy  was  in  front  Avitli  her  uncle 
and  Archer  Denison. 

"I  thought  Trevor  said  he  couldn't  ride," 
muttered  the  baronet.  "  He  shouldn't  have  had 
the  bay  if  I  had  known." 

But  Avhatever  Lucy  meant  to  do,  Mr.  Denison 
had  no  intention  of  being  in  at  the  death.  At 
the  first  check  he  found  himself  still  close  to 
the  Fernhams,  and  looking  on  while  some  dozen 
horsemen  craned  their  necks  over  a  fence  in 
front.  One  by  one  they  reached  the  weakest  point, 
looked,  and  rode  on.  Mr.  Denison  saw  Lucy 
watching  them  with  a  gleam  of  expectation  that 
faded  into  something  like  actual  sadness  as  each 
one  turned  away. 

''I'll  do  this  one  leap,"  he  thought;  "and 
then  go  home." 

"Use  the  snafile,"  said  Mr.  Fernham,  who 
was  looking  at  him  ;  *'  not  the  curb.  The  old 
bay  is  plucky,  but  I've  ridden  her  and  loiow  lier 
tricks.  She'll  swerve  at  the  whip,  and  answer 
to  the  spur." 

Archer  nodded  and  took  llic  h^np.  After  this 
the  liunt    saw  no  more  of  him.     Ho  turned  the 
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plucky  old  Lay,  much  against  the  equine  will, 
and  rode  slowly  home.  He  got  his  sketch-book, 
and  wandered  off  along  the  shore  and  over  the 
rocks,  till  the  sun  hegan  to  sink,  and  the  sound 
of  the  sea  to  get  fainter  as  it  crept  away.  He 
was  thinking  of  many  things :  of  his  profession 
and  its  greatness  ;  of  the  hollowaiess  of  the  world 
and  the  poor  j^itiful  dreams  which,  after  all,  only 
mock  us  with  their  false  colouring.  And  on  turn- 
ing suddenly  round  a  sharp  rock,  he  found  him- 
self placed  face  to  face  with  Luc}'  Fernham,  and 
stopped. 

At  first  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  Avith- 
out  a  word ;  then  something  came  over  Archer 
Denison  which  he  could  not  control ;  a  sort  of 
brief  madness,  it  seemed  to  him  afterwards,  and 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  said  softly,  "  Luc}' !" 

She  just  looked  at  him,  and  sat  down  on  a 
big  boulder,  covering  her  face. 

"  Don't,  Archer  !  It's  hke  the  sound  of  the 
sea  on  Gwyneth's  Head.  0,  how  I  wish  I  was 
back  again !" 

*'  Back  again  where,  Lucy  ?'' 

"  In  the  dear  old  cottage  with  my  aunt — my 
duenna,  as  you   used  to  call   her,  you   naught}- 
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boy !  But  I  forgot,"  said  Lucy,  getting  up  with 
a  forlorn  resumption  of  her  dignity,  "  I  am  Miss 
Fernham,  and  you  are  Mr.  Denison.  Eichard 
isn't  himself  any  more.  I  feel  like  the  little  girl 
in  Punch,  Archer.  The  world  is  hollow,  and  my 
doll  stuffed  with  sawdust ;  so^  if  you  please,  I'd 
like  to  be  a  nun." 

Archer  might  have  laughed  at  the  plaintive- 
ness  of  the  poor  little  unthroned  queen ;  but  he 
saw  Mr.  Fernham  at  a  little  distance ;  and  so 
he  said,  hastily,  "  Lucy,  you  called  me  a  naughty 
boy  just  now.  Think  me  a  boy,  if  you  will;  your 
brother,  for  instance.  I  want  to  knovv-  if  you  are 
aware  what  you  are  doing ;  if  you  understand  all 
these  devoted  slaves  of  yours  ?" 

*'  I  understand  that  they  want  my  money,"  said 
Lucy,  simply. 

"  And  since  they  cannot  all  have  it,  may  an 
old  friend  ask  which  is  the  favoured  one  ?" 

Lucy  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  she  said — 

''I  am  very  miserable,  Archer." 

-Why?" 

"  Because  I  have  learned  to  doubt.  If  anyone 
is  kind  to  me,  I  think  at  once  it  is  money.  It's 
very    shocking,  I  know,   but  I  can't    help  it.     I 
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cannot  believe  in  unyone.  Now  what  do  yon 
think  of  me  ?  I  am  worldly,  of  course,  and  you 
give  me  up.  This  is  another  thing  the  hateful 
money  has  done  for  me." 

"Lucy,"  said  Archer,  '^  when  you  and  I  picked 
mosses  in  the  Kentish  woods  last  May,  you  were 
as  poor  as  I  was." 

"Well." 

"  Well.  Things  are  changed.  I  do  not  give 
you  up  :  it  is  the  other  way.  I  am  poor.  Are 
you  quite  certain  that  this  imiversal  doubt  of 
yours  would  never,  in  any  case,  touch  me  ?" 

The  painful  red  came  up  into  Lucy's  face. 

^'I — I  am  sure  of  nothing,  I  believe.  How 
can  I  be  sure  ?" 

"  Good-bye  !"  said  Archer. 

"Not  yet.  Not  in  that  way,  Archer!  Con- 
sider ;  my  lesson  has  been  Non  e  vero  so  long, 
and  I  have  learnt  it  so  well !" 

"  Good-bye  !"  repeated  Archer. 

"  At  least  we  are  friends  ?" 

Archer  could  not  answer,  for  Mr.  Fernham 
had  come  up;  and  shaking  off  a  rather  odd,  fo- 
reign-looking individual  with  a  polite  ^' Postc. 
rcstante,    Napoli,  for   the  next   fortnight ;    after- 
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wards  Rome,"  and  speaking  a  few  matter-of-fact 
words  to  the  artist,  he  walked  off  with  his  niece. 

At  the  drive-gate  he  paused. 

"You  have  known  this  Mr.  Denison  before, 
Lucy?" 

''Yes." 

''But  then  he  is  poor." 

"  He  is—" 

A  half- smile  upon  her  nnelo's  lip  checked 
her. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Fernham ;  "he  is  a 
phoenix,  no  doubt.  But,  Lucy,  I  did  not  bring 
you  away  from  Gwyneth's  Head  to  give  you  to  a 
struggling  artist." 

It  was  on  Lucy's  lips  to  say,  ''  I  wish  you 
had  left  me  there,"  hut  she  refrained. 

*"  Listen  to  me,"  proceeded  Mr.  Fernham.  "  I 
have  put  you  in  a  position  to  choose  for  yourself. 
Choose  well,  if  possible ;  at  any  rate  choose.  I 
want  to  see  you  married  before  I — die." 

The  word  came  with  difficulty  :  it  was  hate- 
ful to  him  :  it  embodied  the  sublime  climax  of 
that  suffering  from  which  all  his  life  he  had 
sought  to  escape. 

"However,"    he  linishel,    ''we    will   talk   no 
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more  of  it  now.     See,  there  are  tlie  lights  spring- 
ing up.     Let  us  go  in." 

Archer  Denison,  glancing  towards  Lucy  that 
night,  went  off  into  a  fit  of  abstract  contempla- 
tion of  the  girl  who  had  sat  on  a  big  boulder 
onh'  a  few  hours  ago,  and  covered  her  face.  It 
was  altogether  different  now :  she  was  holding"^ 
her  court ;  far  away  above  him ;  bestowing  her 
favours  with  tolerable  equality  upon  Lord  Charles, 
Sir  Harry,  and  Colonel  Brandt ;  Trevor  Pole  look- 
ing darkly  on.  For  Mr.  Denison  she  had  not 
a  word ;  and  he  could  not  know  that  she  would 
go  to  her  room  with  a  sore  heart  when  it  was 
all  over,  to  look  out  towards  the  sea  creeping  back 
again,  and  cry  for  the  days  that  were  dead. 


CHAPTER  II.   BY  LAGO  D  AGXANO. 

'•Let  us  go  into  the  country  somewhere,  un- 
cle. This  is  too  like  the  Lady's  Mile  :  only  for 
the  flowers." 

Mr.  Fernham  had  taken  rooms  on  a  breezj' 
jji'lmo  inano,  professing  always  to  economise,  and 
keeping  the  joke  up  with  immense  enjo^'ment. 
He   had   escorted    the    untravelled   English   girl 
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£imongst  the  lions  witli  praiseworthy  industry ; 
amply  repaid,  as  he  told  her,  by  the  sight  of  her 
fresh  enjoyment.  They  liud  been  through  Cas- 
tellamare  to  Sorrento  and  '"done"  Tasso's  house; 
they  had  walked  the  paved  streets  of  Pompeii, 
heard  all  about  the  skeleton  of  the  priest  before 
his  altar,  with  the  sacrificial  knife  still  in  the 
bony  fingers — seen  the  fountains  in  mosaic ;  the 
temples  and  the  great  amphitheatre,  which  young 
Trevor  Pole  said  made  him  wonder  if  his  horse 
(T-ladiator  was  being  properly  attended  to.  They 
had  submitted  to  be  half- choked  with  sulphurous 
clouds  at  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  had  inspected 
the  "Devil's  kitchen."  For  Lucy's  sake  Mr. 
Fernham  had  even  mounted  again  the  hundreds 
of  steps  to  St.  Elmo  and  San  Martino — and  now 
he  was  riding,  rather  wearily,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  beside  her  in  the  Villa  Pieale,  watching 
the  carriages  creep  on,  three  abreast,  and  the 
exaggerated  "  swelldom"  of  the  exquisites  who 
rode  at  a  snail's  pace  beside  them.  And  with 
the  Fernhams  there  was  the  Piedfield  party  over 
again ;  the  English  milord  Charles,  the  little 
soldier,  and  the  l)aronet.  No  one  knew  why  they 
had  all  fancied  Naples  at  this  peculiar  time  ;  each 
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of  them  agreed  that  it  was  ''odd;"  and  each  of 
them  sneered  at  the  others  for  persevermg  idiots 
who  had  no  chance. 

''  I'll  tell  you  where  we'll  go,"  said  Mr.  Fern- 
ham,  suddenly.  *'  Lucy,  we'll  drive  to-morrow 
to—" 

Lucy,  bringing  her  sunny  head  so  close  that  it 
almost  touched  his  white  one,  whispered,  "Hush  ! 
I  don't  want  these  men.  We'll  go  alone  ;  you 
and  L" 

And  they  went  alone,  along  the  coast  to  Baiie, 
Pozzuoli,  and  the  smoking  Solfatara ;  till  i\Ir. 
Fernham,  suddenly  putting  his  hand  into  his 
breast-pocket,  said,  "My  dear,  I  forgot;  here  is 
a  letter  for  you.  You  shall  read  it  here,  by  the 
little  Lake  d'Agnano — it's  pretty,  is  it  not  ? — 
and  I'll  go  away  while  you  enjoy  it.  I  wanted 
to  see  this  place  once  again ;  to  say  good-bye  to 
it,"  he  added,  looking  at  her  with  an  odd  mixture 
of  melancholy  and  jest.  '*•  Lucy  I  have  hated 
suffering  all  my  life ;  but  I  did  suffer  here  once, 
and  up  there  among  the  trees  there  is  a  memento 
of  it." 

At  another  time  Lucy  might  have  puzzled 
herself  a  little   over  this   speech  ;    but  she  held 
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lier  letter  in  lier  hand,  and  knew  that  the  writing 
was  Archer  Denison's.     While  she  read  it ;  while 
two  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  never  fell ; 
while  the  beautiful  little  lake  was  blurred,   and 
its   emerald   setting  a  dismal   mass,   Lucy  went 
back  a  year  of  her  life,  blotting  out  the  interval 
with  that  passionate  despair  which  is  so  vain  and 
80  intolerable.     Archer  had  sent  her  only  a  few 
foolish   verses,   but  they   sounded  to  her  like  n 
farewell   for    ever.      Moreover,    they   came   from 
Gwyneth's  Head  :    and   she  knew  that  he  must 
have   seen  the  letter  which    she  had  written   to 
her  aunt  in  the  first  flush  of  her  pleasure  in  the 
scenes  which  already  were  beginning  to  weary  her. 
Angry  that  he  should  ha^e  seen  this  ;  angry  ^vith 
him,  with  herself,  with  everybody,   she  read  the 
lines  again,  thinldng   that  she  Avould  tear  them 
up  into  small  bits,  and  fling  them  into  the  lake  : 

"  So  orange  ainl  myrtle  arc  fair  for  you, 

And  your  nortlicrn  eye  can  ga7,e 
On  a  wave  half  darlv  with  shimmoriug-  blue, 

Half  steeped  in  a  golden  haze. 
And  your  cup  ik  lill(,'d  to  the  brim,  you  say, — 

Filled  witli  life's  sweetest  wine ; 
Thus  I  take  fi-om  your  hand,  so  far  away. 

A  Bting  you  cannot  divine. 
For  your  sunlit  wave  cr(!cps  chilly  and  .slowr, 

To  break  on  a  northern  shore  ; 
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I  would  it  liad  parted  ns  loug  ago 
For  ever  and  evermore. 

Your  di-eams  arc  amongst  the  clustering  vine 

That  fringes  .some  southern  bay; 
Shall  I  tell  you  now  what  I  see  in  mine 

As  I  read  your  words  to-day  ? 
The  shadows  that  fall  from  a  feathery  tree, 

On  a  Kentish  lawn  to  play, 
That  are  touching  your  cheek  so  teuderh- 

With  the  softest  kiss  of  May. 
But  when  I  see  it,  dull  grows  my  pen, 

And  weary  my  heart,  and  sore  ; 
And  I  wish  the  wave  had  parted  us  then 

For  ever  and  evermore. 

Your  hair  is  touched  v.ith  the  glimmering  gold 

As  the  shadows  come  and  go ; 
Like  memory's  light  on  a  story  told 

In  the  twilight  long  ago. 
From  the  dear,  dear  life  that  was  all  a  dream 

I  turn  to  your  words  again ; 
And  my  heart,  where  sweet  lay  the  golden  gleam, 

Grows  chill  with  a  sudden  pain. 
For  the  wave  is  between  us  now,  j-ou  say, 

Since  the  fair  May-di*eam  is  o'er ; 
I  would  it  had  swept  us  apart  that  day 

For  ever  and  evermore.'' 

'•'  Well,  Lucy,  you  lifiva  been  long*  enough  over 
it.     I  hope  it's  a  proposal.'' 

Lucy  folded  lier  paper  with  wonderful  calm- 
ness, considering  that  a  moment  before  she  had 
meant  to  tear  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the  lake. 

''No,  uncle." 
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A  shadow  passed  over  Geoffry  Fernliam's  face. 
There  were  few  of  liis  acquaintances  and  enviers 
who  would  not  have  started  hack  aghast  from  the 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  had  occupied 
him  during  that  solitary  stroll.  It  was  not  his 
habit,  however,  to  indulge  in  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions ;  so  he  shook  them  off,  and  said  good-hum- 
•ouredly,  "Lucy,  I  wish  you  would  make  up  your 
mind.  Here  are  four  suitors  at  your  feet ;  hon- 
ourable, true  men,  holding  good  positions.  They 
may  not  be  very  clever,  but  what  of  that  ?  They 
are  average.  I  was  considered  above  that,  and 
what  has  my  cleverness  done  for  me  ?  I  shall 
go  out  of  the  world  without  the  regret  of  a  single 
soul.  Mind,  I  am  not  mourning  over  this.  My 
object  has  been  to  enjoy  to  the  very  full  all  that 
life  could  offer,  and  I  have  done  so.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  concerning  me,  hovrever,  but  you. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  in  love  with  you,  Lucy." 

"With  your  heiress,  sir,"  said  Lucy,  involun- 
tarily. 

Mr.  Fernham  smiled — a  very  odd  smile,  that 
somehow  seemed  to  give  a  ghastly  look  to  his 
face. 

"  At  any  rate  they  arc  my  friends.     They  arc 
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c^om<x  on  witli  me  to  Eome.  I  should  like  vou 
to  be  civil  to  them.'' 

*'  I  will  he  civil  to  them."' 

*'I  wish  you  would  like  Lord  Charles.  He's 
a  very  good  sort  of  fellow.  Try,  Lucy.  Hitherto 
you  have  done  nothing  hut  queen  it,  hut  that  can- 
not go  on.  I  have  motives  for  wishing  to  see  you 
settled.     Give  Lord  Charles  a  chance,  my  dear." 

Lucy  did  not  answer,  hut  she  crushed  Archer 
Denison's  envelope  into  her  2:>ocket  rather  savagely. 
Yes,  she  would  he  civil  to  her  unch^s  friends. 
After  all,  he  had  some  right  to  complain  of  her. 
She  would  forget  all  ahout  her  past  life,  and 
the  little  cottage  at  Gwyneth's  Head  :  and  as  to 
Archer,  it  was  worse  than  childish  to  wear  a  sore 
heart  for  a  man  who  openly  declared  that  he 
Vvished  they  had  never  met. 

So  Lucy  tutored  herself  into  subjection,  and 
tried  to  like  Lord  Charles.  He  was  good-natured 
atid  attentive  ;  she  could  not  help  seehig  that  her 
will  was  law  to  him.  She  wanted  to  get  to  Rome 
in  time  for  the  Easter  splendour,  and  he  managed 
this  for  her.  He  even  went  with  her  to  hear  the 
music  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  first  Miserere 
in  St.  Peter's,  though  he  hated  music,  and  couldn't 
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see  the  use  of  being  made  miserrtL>le  by  such  mel- 
anclioly  soniids  ;  and  on  Easter-day  be,  consti- 
tutionally an  indolent  man,  submitted  to  stand 
from  eigiit  o'clock  till  twelve,  in  St.  Peter's,  to 
bear  tbe  Pope  celebrate  Higli  Mass.  Lucy  migbt 
liave  seen  tbe  bopeless  weariness  in  bis  face,  if 
she  bad  tbougbt  of  liim,  but  sbe  did  not.  From 
tbe  blast  of  silver  clarions  vdiitdi  beralded  tbe 
Pope's  entrance,  to  tbe  moment  Avben  tbe  papal 
troops  drew  up  in  tbe  Piazza  outside,  under  tbe 
balcony  from  wbicb  tbe  l)enediction  was  to  bo 
pronounced,  sbe  bad  forgotten  all  about  lier  com- 
panions. 

As  for  my  lord,  be  never  spoke  to  ber;  tbe 
dead  silence  of  so  dense  a  tbrong  bad  sometbing 
awful  about  it  to  bim  ;  and  wben  tbe  cannon 
sounded  from  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  tbe 
seventy  or  eigbty  tbousaud  kneeling  figures  rose 
up  after  tbe  Pope's  l)lessing,  be,  stolid  Englisb- 
man  as  be  was,  almost  joined  in  tbe  buzzas  tbat 
followed,  so  great  was  bis  relief  tbat  the  tiling 
was  over.  It  was  at  tliis  moment  that  Lucy, 
starting  from  him,  uttered  a  sudden  cry  : 
"Archer,  Archer, — -I  am  so  glad!" 
She  checked  herself  at  once  ;  but  Lord  Charles 

VOL.  III.  L 
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liacl  lieard^  liad  recognised  that  "  snob"  of  an 
artist,  and  seen  liis  face  light  up. 

"Are  you  gkd  ?"  said  Archer.  "So  am  I 
then.    It's  a  strange  place  to  meet  in,  is  it  not  ?" 

He  was  holding  her  hand  still,  and  Lucy, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  turned  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  introduction  to  Lord  Charles. 

"How  de  do,  Mr.— ah— Densil  ?"  said  his 
lordship.  "Impressive  sight,  I  suppose.  Can't 
say  I  care  Yerv  much  for  it  myself.  Stage-trickery 
rather." 

"  You  will  call,  Archer,"  broke  in  Lucy  hastily. 
"  We  are  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and — " 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  must  be  a 
very  unsocial  animal  just  now.  I  am  going  to 
shut  myself  up,  and  work  hard ;  harder  than 
such  happy  fellows  as  you,  my  lord,  know  any- 
thing about." 

Lucy  swallowed  the  little  sting  of  pain,  anger, 
and  self-contempt  as  best  she  could. 

"Well,"  she  said,  indifferently,  "I  daresay 
you  are  right.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

My  lord,  walking  sulkily  by  Lucy's  side,  made 
a  solemn  resolution  that  before  the  day  w^as  over 
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he  would  have  his  answer,  let  it  be  what  it  might. 
Months  afterwards  he  used  to  reflect  what  a  lucky 
chance  it  was  for  him  that  Miss  Fernham  turned 
restive  on  the  score  of  propriety,  and  insisted  on 
dragging  poor  meek  Lady  Pole  with  her  to  the 
evening  illumination  of  St.  Peter's. 

Mr.  Fernham  had  heen  out  all  day,  no  one 
knew  where.  He  came  in  before  they  started,  and 
went  straight  up  to  his  niece,  drawing  her  on 
one  side. 

"  Settle  it  with  my  lord  to-night,  Lucy." 

He  spoke  in  such  a  strange  tone  that  she 
looked  up  at  him,  and  started  at  the  dead  white- 
ness of  his  face. 

"You  are  ill,"  she  said.     '^  I  will  not  go  out." 

He  laughed. 

"  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life.  Don't  you  take 
fancies,  Lucy,  but  go,  and  come  back  to  me, — 
that  is,  come  back  to-night  Lady  Charles  Fair- 
stairs  elect." 

But  Lucy  was  both  tired  and  excited,  and  in 
no  mood  to  take  any  notice  of  ni}'  lord's  efforts  to 
draw  her  into  a  contidential  dialogue.  There  was, 
or  she  thought  there  was,  something  oppressive 
in  the  air ;  and  she  will  never  again  think  of  that 
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broad  temple  of  fire  against  the  starless  sky  with- 
out the  shudder  of  a  nameless  terror  creeping  over 
her.  She  was  haunted  all  the  time  by  the  strange 
white  face  that  had  looked  down  at  her  and  laughed ; 
and  she  was  glad  when  Lady  Pole  confessed  to 
being  tired,  and  they  turned  homewards. 

Lucy  did  not  know  what  she  was  afraid  of; 
but  she  was  afraid.  When  she  had  said  good- 
night to  Lady  Pole,  and  seen  her  walk  away  with 
my  lord,  she  stopped  a  moment  to  still  the  un- 
usual beating  of  her  heart,  and  to  tell  herself 
that  it  was  the  heat,  and  the  fatigue,  and  ex- 
citement of  the  day.  Then  she  went  into  her 
own  room  to  take  off  her  bonnet ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  drawing-room.  No  one  was  there.  A 
small  pan  of  coals  smouldered  on  a  tripod  on 
one  table;  for  Mr.  Fernham  was  chilly  in  spite 
of  the  warm  weather.  A  taper  still  burnt  on  a 
smaller  table ;  and  there  was  a  smell  of  sealing- 
wax  in  the  room.  Going  up  to  this  latter  table 
she  saw  a  neat  pile  of  papers  tied  together  and 
labelled  ;  and  near  them  a  note  addressed  to  her- 
self, in  her  uncle's  hand. 

Still  fighting  off  that  strange  terror  of  she 
knew  not  what,  Lucy  broke  this  open,  and  read  it. 
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"  My  dear  Lucy, — I  have  been  a  consistent 
man  all  my  life.  When  I  took  you  from  your 
aunt,  I  promised  to  leave  you  all  I  had.  So  I 
do  ;  and  it  is — nothing. 

"  There  is  only  enough  to  pay  my  debts.  I 
have  had  money,  and  have  used  it — to  purchase 
every  good  thing  which  the  world  could  sell.  I 
saw  you  when  my  popularity  w^as  a  little  failing  ; 
and  I  adopted  you,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  three 
reasons.  I  should  thereby  regain  importance,  ex- 
perience a  novel  sensation,  and  make  a  good  match 
for  my  niece.  If  I  have  not  done  this  last,  it  has 
been  your  fault,  not  mine.  And  my  money  is 
gone.  I  thought  it  would  have  lasted  longer,  but 
it  is  gone.  I  have  always  determined  that  when 
life  could  no  more  give  me  the  full  measure  to 
which  I  am  accustomed,  I  would  know  no  meaner 
portion.  I  would  cease  to  he.  If  you  have  neg- 
lected your  chances  with  Lord  Charles,  and  wil- 
fully thrown  him  over,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have 
still  done  you  no  harm.  And  in  that  case  go 
back  to  your  mother's  sister  ;  you  are  no  worse 
oft'  than  the  girl  whom  I  took  away  and  to  whom 
I  have  given  at  least  one  brilliant  year  in  her  life. 
Good-bye.      I  am  about  to  lock  myself  into  my 
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room.  You  need  take  no  steps.  I  have  borne 
about  with  me  for  years  the  means  of  a  death, 
i:)amless — even  luxurious — and  certain. 

'^  Your  uncle,  now — when  you  read  this,  no 
one  !" 

In  the  morning  all  Rome  was  talking  about 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  English  milord 
who  was  rich  and  yet  not  rich ;  who  had  destroyed 
himself.  And  in  a  fortnight's  time,  before  Lucy 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  most  terrible 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  her,  there  lay 
(ni  her  table  three  of  the  thinnest  possible  bits 
of  pasteboard,  with  '  P.  P.  C  scraAvled  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  Out  of  the  four  faithful  and 
devoted  knights,  only  Trevor  Pole  had  asked  per- 
mission to  see  her,  and  offer  her  his  clumsy  sym- 
pathy and  his  good-bye  in  person.  And  day  after 
day  in  sore  bitterness  and  desolation  there  came 
up  in  Lucy's  heart  the  thought  that  surely  Archer 
Denison  would  write  or  come  to  her  before  she  left 
Eome. 

But  Archer  was  at  the  Cafe  Greco,  absorbed 
in  his  studies  ;  and  if  fragments  of  the  nine  days' 
wonder  reached   him,  he  caught  no  names  and 
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took  no   notice.      AMien   lie  did  hear  what  had 
happened,  it  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER  III.    WHERE  THE  WAVE  BREAKS  WILDEST. 

On  Gwyneth's  Head,  cold,  desolate,  and  beau- 
tiful ;  a  dark  mass  with  a  granite  lace  on  its 
summit ;  the  lines  sharp  cut ;  the  stone  lips  com- 
2)ressed  with  a  sort  of  strain  upon  them ;  the 
whole  face  bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  watch- 
ing. And  the  autumn  wind  w^as  freshening  ;  the 
waves  lashing  themselves  up  before  it,  dull  yellow 
on  the  coast,  green  and  olive-greeii  farther  out. 
Many  a  boat  had  been  stove-in ;  many  a  fisher- 
man had  gone  to  his  long  home  here,  under  the 
calm  face  that  never  changed  and  never  rested 
from  its  watching.  The  old  people  who  had  lived 
in  the  little  town  before  it  grevr  into  the  quiet, 
aristocratic  watering-place  told  the  story  of  the 
granite-face  with  unquestioning  taith.  It  was 
Gwyneth,  a  fisherman's  Avife,  who  had  gone  out 
to  watch  through  the  stormy  night  for  her  hus- 
l)and's  l)oat,  and  had  never  come  back  again,  but 
watched  there  for  ever,  turned  io  stone  by  the 
sijrht  of  the  brokcni  boat  on  the  I'ocks  Ijelow. 
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In  these  later  days  a  little  lantern-sliapecl 
turret  stood  on  Gwynetli's  Head  ;  and  when  the 
"warning  lights  shone  out  at  night,  the  lowest 
of  them  just  touched  the  stone  face  here  and 
there,  like  the  white  lights  of  a  painter. 

They  were  lighted  now,  though  it  was  day- 
light, and  they  could  do  but  little  good.  And 
below  the  rock,  close  to  the  pier,  a  crowd  had 
gathered — a  silent  crowd,  almost  immovable,  ex- 
cept for  the  glasses  that  were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  and  the  occasional  half-smothered  excla- 
mation. This  crowd  was  watching  the  steamer 
from  L — ;  and  apart  from  it,  on  a  seat  sheltered 
a  little  by  the  cliff,  there  were  two  ladies  watching 
also.  The  vessel  had  been  at  first  only  a  dark 
speck  upon  the  waves  ;  but  she  was  fighting  her 
way  nearer.  The  men  on  the  pier  said  that  she 
was  nearer,  certainly  ;  that  there  was  a  chance 
for  her.  If  she  could  only  make  out  the  lights 
on  Gwynetli's  Head,  and  keep  clear  of  the  rocks, 
there  was  a  chance  for  her  ;  but  how  she  rolled 
and  pitched  !  and  what  madness  to  start  in  the 
teeth  of  such  foul-weather  signs  ! 

"  I  am  glad  there's  no  one  belonging  to  me 
in  that  vessel,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies 
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on  tlie  seat.  "  Have  you  liad  enough  of  it, 
Lucy?" 

Lucy  Fernlialn  turned  her  eyes  for  one  mo- 
ment from  the  sea  like  someone  in  a  dream. 

'*  Do  you  -want  to  go  home,  Aunt  Eachel  ?" 

"Why,"  said  the  old  lady  drily,  "it's  not  the 
very  gentlest  hreeze  in  the  world,  my  dear." 

At  this  juncture  someone  offered  Lucy  a  glass, 
which  she  took  eagerly. 

''  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many  on  board/ ^ 
said  the  owner  of  this,  steadying  it  for  her.  "  One 
may  almost  distinguish  faces." 

80  one  may.  Lucy,  giving  back  the  glass, 
said  to  her  companion,  quietly, 

"  There  v-s-  someone  belonging  to  you  there* 
Let  us  stay.  Aunt  Rachel." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  niece  and  refrained 
from  questioning.  Lucy  was  odd — the  result  pro- 
bably of  that  shock  in  Italy,  from  which  she  had 
never  recovered. 

As  for  Lucy,  when  the  glass  was  once  mcne 
oftered  to  her  she  did  not  even  see  it.  She  saw- 
nothing  outwardly  l)ut  the  waves  that  leaped  up 
on  Gwynetlrs  Head,  and  fell  back  in  spray  into 
the  boilin<4"  cauldron  beneath  ;  and  mixed  up  with 
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this,  like  a  confused  dream,  tlierc  came  the  May- 
day in  Kent ;  the  meeting  on  the  sands  at  Red- 
liekl,  Avhen  she  sent  him  away ;  the  vast  kneeling 
crowd  in  the  Piazza  outside  St.  Peter's,  and  a 
white-haired  old  man  in  a  halcon}"  uttering  the 
Easter  benediction.  If  she  could  hut  have  had 
ii  small  part  of  her  life  hack  again  !  But  now  it 
was  too  late ;  he  would  never  know  how  true  she 
had  been  in  realit}'  to  her  old  faith  in  him ;  and 
here,  underneath  the  lights  on  G^^7neth's  Head 
was  to  be  the  end  of  all ! 

"Lucy,  Avake  up  !  There's  no  danger  now." 
A  great  shout  rose  up  from  the  hitherto  silent 
crowd;  there  was  a  swaying  to  and  fro  towards 
the  wooden  steps  of  the  landing-stage ;  a  police- 
man or  two  to  keep  off  the  press;  and  a  few 
moments  after  that,  a  voice  she  had  thought  never 
to  hear  again  was  speaking  to  her,  and  a  hand 
whose  touch  somehow  brought  back  the  Kentish 
lawn  was  holding  her  own. 

They  did  not  talk  much.  The  wind  howled 
after  them,  and  the  roar  and  slush  of  the  mad 
sea  on  the  shingle  would  have  drowned  any  voice 
of  ordinary  pitch.  But  Aunt  Piachel  was  a  dis- 
creet old  lady;   once  ^^■ithin  the  famihar  room  at 
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the  little  cottage,  she  turned  to  Archer  Deiiison, 
putting  on  her  spectacles  and  looking  him  over 
as  if  he  had  heen  a  natural  curiosity,  and  said — 

"  Ho  you  have  been  hunting  everywhere  for 
the  runaway !  "What  simpletons  men  are,  to  he 
sure !  As  if  the  Poles,  or  any  such  people,  would 
care  about  her  now !  But,  Archer,  she  isn't  satis- 
fied with  Gwyneth  now.  She  wants  to  go  galli- 
vanting off  as  governess.  It's  all  a  pretence,  I 
know.  She  has  had  a  taste  of  grand  life,  and 
wants  more.  But  there,  I'll  go  away.  See  if 
you  can  make  her  hear  reason." 

Archer  Denison  sat  silent  for  a  minute  looking 
at  the  lights  which  he  had  once  thought  he  never 
should  reach. 

"  Old  Gwyneth  gave  me  a  rough  welcome,'' 
he  said.  *'  You  didn't  think  I  was  in  the  boat, 
Lucy?" 

"  I  didn't  think  about  it.  I  knew.  Someone 
gave  me  a  glass,  and  I  saw  you." 

"  Were  you  frightened  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said,  *'No." 

''I  don't  believe  you;  I  won't.  You  know 
why  I  didn't  come  to  you  in  Rome"?  You  got 
my  letter  last  week  ?" 
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''  Yes,  I  had  your  letter." 

"What  is  all  this  about  governessing ?  You 
used  to  be  happy  enough  with  Aunt  Eachel." 

"  That  is  no  reason  Avhy  I  should  be  a  burthen 
upon  her.     I  am  older  now,  and  I  am  able — " 

"Yes,  a  valiant  woman.  Will  you  come  and 
be  a  burthen  upon  me,  Lucy "?" 

Lucy  answered,  readily  enough,  "  No,  I  will 
,not." 

But  he  only  laughed. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  you  now.  You  were 
almost  my  promised  wife  before  they  made  an 
heiress  of  you,  and  nearly  spoilt  a  good  man's 
life  —  that's  mine,  you  know.  But  you  cannot 
doubt  me  now ;  there's  nothing  to  doubt  about : 
no  motive  but  the  old  one.  I.  am  not  so  very 
poor,  Lucy,  and  am  rich  in  hope.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"Well,  have  you  settled  it?"  inquired  the 
sj)ectacles  round  the  door. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Denison. 

"And  she  is  not  going  to  be  a  governess 
amongst  the  pomps  and  vanities  ?" 

"No  ;  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  of  genius ; 
to  be  great  sometime.     And  we  are  not  going  to 
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travel  about  any  more  just  now.  When  we  go 
to  Italy  next,  you  shall  go  with  us,  Aunt  Rachel ; 
but  for  the  present  —  this  is  a  very  aristocratic 
place,  you  know,  in  the  season  —  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  settle  down  under  Gwyneth's  warning 
lights." 


MY  ESCAPE  FROM  HYDBOPATHY 

Or  foh-at  colb  MnUx  ^x^  for  nir. 


When  our  troubles  arc  sucli  as  we  could  by  no 
means  have  averted  or  avoided,  kind  friends  some- 
times feel  for  us ;  but  when  we  suffer  for  our  own 
folly  we  liave  little  right  to  seek,  and  still  less 
to  expect,  much  sympathy.  The  writer  of  the 
following  few  pages  accordingly  looks  not  for  one 
word  of  pity,  not  a  sympathising  thought  from 
those  who  read  them;  for  he  freely  admits  his  to 
have  been  the  latter  case,  he  having  deliberately 
submitted  to  the  scourge  that  chastised  him  so 
severely. 

By  no  means  out  of  health,  yet  overdone  with 
study  some  few  years  back,  I  resolved  to  put  my 
books  away,  and  to  combine  a  little  change  of 
scene  with   a  short  but  thorough  holiday.     The 
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question  was,  Wliitlier  slioukl  I  betake  mj^self  ? 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter  ;  the  yery  season  when 
of  all  others  there  is  no  place  like  home.  The 
seaside  would  he  dreary.  For  amusement  there 
would  of  course  he  nothing  like  London ;  hut  then 
I  \vanted  freshening,  and  I  had  my  doubts  whether 
the  atmosphere  of  town  was  the  best  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  was  a  town  bird  myself,  and  had  a  notion 
that  country  air  would  be  the  thing  for  me ;  but 
just  fimcy  a  lodging  in  a  retired  village,  or  at  a 
farm-house  in  a  meadow,  at  such  a  time  of  year ! 

In  the  midst  of  my  difficulty  a  friend  called. 

^' I  have  it,"  said  he.  "Have  you  ever  been 
to ?"  ■  « 

''No,  I  have  not,"  was  my  reply;  "but  that 
is  a  cold-water  establishment,  is  it  not  ?" 

''  0,  never  you  mind  that.  You  are  not  obliged 
to  become  a  patient  unless  you  like.  I  go  there 
sometimes  when  I  Avnnt  a  change,  simply  as  a 
visitor,  and  am  taken  en  i^omon.  It  is  a  capital 
place.  The  situation  is  most  healthy.  You  fare 
plainly  but  well,  and  the  house  is  generally  full  in 
winter.  Take  my  advice  and  try  it,  for  it  offers 
exactly  what  you  want — country  air  Avithout  the 
attendant  drawbacks  which  vou  so  much  dread." 
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I  needed  no  more  urging.  I  thanked  my  friend 
for  liis  suggestion ;  and  before  I  was  twenty-four 
hours  older  I  had  packed  up  my  portmanteau  and 
wase  on  my  way  to . 

One  always  forms  beforehand  one's  notions  of 
people  and  of  places — generally  how  erroneous  are 
they  !  All  the  journey  through  I  had  been  pictur- 
ing   to  myself,  and  of  course  when  I  reached 

the  spot  I  found  my  preconceived  notions,  as  usual, 
quite  unlike  the  reality ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  most 
agreeably  disappointed  as  I  drove  through  the  well- 
kept  grounds  up  to  the  door  of  the  establishment. 

No  dismal  infirmary-looking  building  was  this, 
but  a  handsome  and  imposing  mansion,  which 
many  a  nobleman  might  be  pardoned  coveting.  I 
alighted,  and  as  I  entered  the  spacious  hall  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  from  the  hydropathic 
host,  who  concluded  his  salutations  by  expressing 
his  conviction  that  a  few  weeks  of  the  treatment 
would  remove  the  symptoms  from  which  I  was 
suffering.  This  was  probably  a  cut -and -dried 
speech  wherewith  every  fresh  patient  was  greeted, 
by  way  of  inspiring  confidence ;  but  having  no 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  an  invalid,  or  ''  treated" 
with  cold  water,  I  deemed  it  well  to  set  the  worthy 

VOL.  III.  M 
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doctor  right  at  once,  and  told  him  I  thought  he 
must  have  mistaken  me  for  someone  else,  as  I 
had  come  merely  as  a  visitor,  and  should  not 
trouble  him  at  present  to  prescribe  for  me. 

"  0,  I  beg  3^our  pardon,"  replied  he,  "  you  are 
Mr. ,  who  wrote  to  me  from ;  I  remem- 
ber now  all  about  it.  How  is  Mr.  —  ?"  alluding 
to  my  friend  who  had  recommended  my  coming 
to  the  place. 

Having  been  shown  my  room  upstairs  —  a 
plainly  but  comfortably-furnished  one,  the  mu- 
dow  of  which  commanded  a  view  which  in  sum- 
mer must  have  been  exquisite, — I  was  taken  and 
introduced  as  the  last  arrival  to  the  inmates  of 
the  establishment. 

The  patients  numbered  between  thirty  and 
forty,  of  both  sexes,  of  divers  and  of  doubtful 
ages,  for  the  most  part  bachelors  and  single  ladies. 
Of  these  some  were  invalids  and  no  mistake,  but 
others  looked  quite  hale  and  hearty.  I  learned, 
however,  that  all  were  undergoing  the  treatment; 
so  that  I  should  be  the  solitary  looker-on.  The 
prevailing  topic  of  conversation  was  ''  the  treats 
ment,"  which  was  expatiated  upon  well-nigh  in- 
cessantly and  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  degree  of  benefit  derived.  There 
were  some  who,  having  pursued  other  systems 
without  avail,  had  wound-up  here  as  a  dernier 
ressort.  They  had  tried  allopathy  and  homoeo- 
pathy, and  I  know  not  what  other  pathy,  and  now 
hydropathy  was  taking  its  turn — expected  to  ac- 
complish the  uphill  work  of  undoing  all  the  mis- 
chief which  preceding  systems  had  effected.  And 
one  or  two  had  already  tried  hydropathy  elsewhere. 
Past  experience  had,  it  is  true,  not  been  very  en- 
couraging, but  then  they  had  heard  there  was  a 

special  virtue  in  the  water  of ,  and  Dr. 

was  such  a  clever  man  !  So  judicious  too  !  He 
knew  exactly  how  to  suit  his  treatment  to  the 
strength  of  his  patients.  They  never  felt  so 
hopeful  of  recovery  as  they  did  now ;   they  only 

regretted  not  having  come  to sooner. 

"With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  spoke  in  a 
similar  strain ;  a  feeling  of  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  system  they  were  at  that  moment  pursuing 
pervading  the  party.  To  me,  who  never  had  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  or  the  technicalities 
of  hydropathy,  the  whole  process  seemed  unintel- 
ligible; and  as  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  patients 
descanting  on  the  merits  and  effects  peculiar  to 
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the  "  douclie,"  and  the  '^  lamp,"  and  the  ''  pack- 
ing/' I  fairly  wondered  what  it  all  could  mean. 
I  know  not  whether  I  felt  the  more  amazed  or 
amused  at  the  learned  and  elaborate  disquisitions 
upon  pathology,  which  some  of  these  amateurs  in 
physic  entered  into ;  and  certainly,  to  judge  from 
the  familiarity  with  which  medical  terms  were 
quoted,  and  the  readiness  wherewith  the  anato- 
mical vocabulary  was  appealed  to,  one  might  have 
supposed  some  even  of  the  gentler  portion  of  the 
company  had  had  the  advantage  of  promenading 
it  at  Guy's.  In  fact,  I  learnt  more  about  cutane- 
ous action  and  reaction,  about  circulation  and  re- 
spiration, congestion  and  digestion,  from  simply 
listening  to  what  passed  than  I  had  ever  succeeded 
in  taking  in  during  my  whole  life  before.  I  made 
no  secret  of  my  ignorance,  for  wdiich  no  doubt  I 
was  much  commiserated,  especially  by  one  of  the 
patients,  a  matronly  lady,  who  kindly  undertook  to 
make  me  for  the  moment  her  pupil. 

''  You  see,  sir,"  she  began,  "  the  great  advant- 
age of  the  hydropathic  treatment  is  that  it  assists 
nature." 

^'  Indeed,  ma'am.  I  presume  when  nature 
needs  assistance  ?" 
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"  Preciselj'.  There  is  in  nature  a  great  prin- 
ciple which  physicians  of  the  old  school  failed  to 
recognise,  the  principle  of  self-restoration.  By  that 
is  meant  the  tendency  in  nature  to  labour  for  its 
own  cure,  and  that  is  what  hydropathy  seeks,  and 
seeks  so  successfully  to  encourage  and  develop." 

''  I  have  heard  of  that  property  of  nature  be- 
fore which  you  refer  to,  and  I  do  so  thoroughly 
believe  in  it  that  I  am  convinced  we  should  often 
do  much  better  did  we  leave  her  alone  to  work  a 
cure  for  herself." 

''Sometimes,  I  grant,  that  may  be  so;  but 
suppose  nature  labouring  to  a  disadvantage  with 
enfeebled  organs,  it  may  be  unable  to  develop 
those  symptoms  which  are,  in  fact,  the  safety- 
valves  for  the  escape  of  disease." 

"  I  daresay  I  am  very  stupid,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  absence  of  symptoms,  we  ought  not  to 
concern  ourselves  about  disease." 

"You  do  not  understand  mc  quite.  Suppose 
there  to  be  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  nature  to  expel  disease  through  the  cuticle,  but 
only  partially  succeeding;  do  you  not  think  we 
should  take  a  hint,  and  seek  to  develop  her  exter- 
nal action  to  the  full  ?" 
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I  began  to  fear  my  learned  instructress  was 
getting  far  beyond  me ;  liowever,  I  replied, 

"  Perhaps  so." 

''And  in  case  nature  should  be  unwilling  so 
to  act  at  all,  to  originate  such  action  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  think 
we  are  going  a  little  too  fast  wdien  we  set  about 
originating  symptoms,  and  suggesting  to  Dame 
Nature  a  course  which  may  be  far  from  her  pur- 
pose." 

"  So  many,  like  yourself,  have  thought;  but 
the  results  in  multitudes  of  cases  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  theory,  and  one,  I  may  say, 
the  chief  aim  of  hydropathy  is  to  encourage  such 
action  —  mainly  external — as  will  tend  to  expel 
disease." 

"  I  should  be  afraid  of  it." 

"  0,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  it.  It  is  the 
safest  of  all  systems ;  and  most  •  interesting  is  it 
to  watch  its  working  either  in  one's  own  case  or 
in  others',  from  the  commencement  of  its  opera- 
tion to  the  effecting  of  its  crisis." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  quite  catch  that 
word." 

''  A  crisis,  sir ;  a  crisis." 
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"  Then  matters  come  to  a  crisis,  do  they?  Of 
what  nature  is  that  crisis,  may  I  ask?" 

"  Why,  it  varies.  Sometimes  it  manifests  it- 
self in  an  acute  attack  of  the  patient's  present 
complaint,  or  one  of  some  former  period,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  had  disappeared  long  ago ;  some- 
times in  violent  sickness ;  frequently  in  a  cuta- 
neous eruption  which  lasts  for  several  days;  and 
occasionally  a  mild  form  of  insanity  will  appear ; 
hut,  indeed,  there  is  no  determining  beforehand 
what  form  the  crisis  may  assume." 

"What  a  dreadful  state  of  apprehension  the 
patient  must  he  in  while  anticipating  any  such 
seizures  !  Do  all  pass  through  this  crisis  ?" 
-  "No,  by  no  means  all;  but  the  most  success- 
ful cases  experience  it.  Now,  I  am  expecting  to 
pass  through  this  stage,  I  may  say,  daily,  and  I 
<lo  hope  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  I  have  been 
quite  longing  for  an  attack  of  some  sort  or  other 
to  convince  me  of  the  effective  working  of  the  cure 
in  my  case." 

"  And  why  is  this  termed  a  crisis  ?" 

"Because  it  is  the  critical  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment. It  is  the  turning-point  in  the  complaint, 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired." 
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"  But  tlie  complaint  miglit  happen  aftenvards 
to  take  a  turn  the  wrong  way.  What  a  sad  con- 
summation that  would  be  !  Has  such  a  thing 
ever  been  known  ?" 

"  Wliether  such  a  result  as  you  suggest  has 
ever  been  known,  I  cannot  tell  you;  but  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  crisis,  the  treatment 
is  generally  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  quits  the 
establishment." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  then  quite  time." 

"  I  perceive  you  are  very  sceptical;  but  I  don't 
despair  of  seeing  you  yet  a  convert  before  leaving 
us,  and  perhaps  submitting  to  the  treatment." 

"  No,  I  think  not.  The  prospect  of  some  ter- 
rible crisis,  such  as  you  have  described,  would  of 
itself  deter  me  from  meddling  with  hydropathy." 

*'  Pray  don't  allow  anything  I  have  said  to 
alarm  you.  Perhaps  I  have  unduly  represented 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  crisis.  It  is  by  no 
means  such  a  dreadful  thing.  Now  that  gentle- 
man there"  (pointing  to  one  of  the  patients  on  a 
sofa  close  by)  "  has  just  passed  through  it,  and  is 
going  home  to-morrow." 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  indivi- 
dual referred  to  was  the  picture  of  an  invalid. 
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His  body  was  so  thin  that  his  clothes  seemed  to 
hang  upon  him.  His  face  was  fearfully  covered 
with  blotches,  as  though  he  had  recently  recovered 
from  the  small-pox.  What  sldn  there  was  was  deadly 
pale.     Altogether  his  aspect  was  truly  deplorable. 

"  He  looks  dreadfully  ill,  poor  fellow,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  Why,  that  is  one  of  our 
show-cases.  Hydropathy  has  done  wonders  for 
that  gentleman.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  change 
it  has  effected  in  him.  When  he  first  came  here 
he  was  quite  of  a  corpulent  habit.  His  cheeks 
Avere  unnaturally  full  and  high-coloured,  and  it 
Avas  plain  his  was  a  case  needing  strong  treatment. 

Dr. said  he  would  soon  alter  all  that,  only 

give  him  time.  And  sure  enough,  after  praise- 
worthy perseverance  for  two  months,  the  welcome 
crisis  supervened.  He  awoke  up  one  morning 
covered  with  an  infinity  of  boils.  For  a  fortnight 
or  so  he  suffered  grievously,  finding  ease  in  no 
position.  But  he  is  now  getting  rid  of  this  in- 
convenience, and  fast  regaining  his  health.     I  am 

sure  Dr. deserves  great  credit  for  the  case, 

having  wrought  such  a  change  in  him  that  his 
friends  will  scarcely  recognise  him." 
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"That  I  can  quite  believe.  At  tlie  same  time, 
I  must  tell  you  he  is  about  the  last  person  I 
should  have  thought  of  styling  a  show -patient; 
and  for  my  part,  were  I  so  disfigured,  I  would  go 
and  hide  myself  somewhere  till  I  had  regained 
some  of  my  good  looks.  Why,  the  man  will  prove 
an  antidote  to  hydropathy  wherever  he  exhibits 
himself." 

I  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  this  case ;  for, 
as  it  happened,  no  similar  one  occurred,  nor  did 
any  crisis  transpire,  while  I  was  at  the  establish- 
ment, at  least  none  came  to  my  knowledge ;  but 
I  was  told  such  effects  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon ;  and  the  simple  view  which  I,  as  a  plain 
man,  would  have  taken  of  such  a  condition  was, 
that  by  dint  of  constant  external  and  internal  ap- 
plication of  water,  the  blood  of  the  sufferer  had 
become  so  thoroughly  impoverished  or  diluted, 
that  results  had  followed  exactly  similar  to  those 
that  arise  from  a  long  course  of  poor  or  insuffi- 
cient diet. 

To  do  them  justice,  the  patients  appeared  to 
go  through  the  system  in  right  earnest.  All 
seemed  to  persist  in  it  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the 
best  of  causes.     I  detected  no  evasion  of  the  dis- 
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cipline,  or  departure  from  the  prescribed  rcfjhncn. 
The  stated  number  of  baths,  and  the  specified 
number  of  libations  to  be  taken  in  the  day,  were 
rigidly  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  in- 
convenience or  disinclination. 

The  hours  of  the  establishment  were  early. 
The  place  was  all  astir  at  six  o'clock,  soon  after 
which  hour  nearly  all  the  inmates  took  their  first 
bath;  and  vain  was  it  for  any  light  sleeper  like 
myself  to  court  slumber  after  business  had  begun. 
I  could  hear  my  neighbours  overhead,  or  along- 
side of  me,  hard  at  their  elaborate  aquatic  exer- 
cises every  morning.  The  same  routine  of  sounds 
was  gone  through  day  after  day.  First  would 
come  the  pouring  and  splashing  of  water  into  the 
various  tin  reservoirs,  then  a  slight  pause,  and 
one  heard  the  unmistakable  plunge  in  of  the 
patient,  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  a  faint 
yell  on  encountering  the  first  shock  of  the  cold 
element;  then  came  a  distinct  thud  upon  the 
floor,  the  patient  was  out  again;  and  lastly,  you 
heard  the  voices  of  patients  and  attendants  in 
conversation,  while  the  former  were  being  rubbed 
down  by  the  latter.  The  process  of  dressing  be- 
ing completed,  a  walk  of  half  an  hour  or  so  was 
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the  next  thing,  unless  the  elements  positively 
forbad  such  a  proceeding;  so  an  interval  would 
succeed,  during  which  the  house  was  empty  and 
quiet  until  the  clock  struck  eight,  when  the  pa- 
tients rallied  to  the  breakfast-room. 

A  walk  before  breakfast  in  the  depth  of  winter 
is  a  cheerless  thing,  especially  when  that  meal  is 
at  eight,  and  the  sun  does  not  rise  much  before 
that  hour.  Still,  although  some  mornings  it  was 
almost  dark,  even  ladies  turned  out  to  take  their 
early  airing  in  the  gloom,  and  snatch,  it  was  hoped, 
the  pearl  of  health  from  Nature  while  she  lay  but 
half  awake.  The  result,  however,  of  this  preface 
to  the  day  was  beyond  all  question  :  it  made  itself 
evident  at  the  breakfast-table  in  the  unmistak- 
able avidity — not  to  use  a  stronger  word — where- 
with all  met  their  meal  whose  apj^etites  had  had 
the  benefit  of  ventilation.  The  fare  was  plain, 
but  good.  You  had  the  choice  of  two  beverages 
— tea  or  cocoa,  coffee  being  a  forbidden  thing; 
choice  of  two  breads  also — white  or  brown — both 
of  yesterday's  baking,  if  not  the  day's  before ;  you 
might,  besides,  have  cold  meat  or  eggs;  both  if 
you  liked,  for  there  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
no  restriction  laid  upon  the  patients   as  to  the 
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amount  to  be  taken  in.  The  facility  with  which 
the  well-covered  table  was  relieved  of  its  morning 
burden  fairly  amazed  me ;  and  as  I  found  my  own 
power  of  appropriation  sadly  inferior  to  that  of 
my  fellow-breakfasters,  I  confess  I  longed  to  pick 
up  somewhat  of  this  h3'dropathic  hunger. 

How  is  it?  thought  I ;  these  folks  are  invalids, 
while  I  am  supposed  to  be  in  health  ;  still  they  can 
eat  a  hearty  meal  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  can't ! 

Truth  to  tell,  I  felt  envious  of  their  appetite ; 
my  feelings  probably  resembling  those  of  a  young 
lady  in  a  ball-room,  who,  having  never  learnt  to 
dance,  is  fain  to  be  content  with  looking  on  at 
her  companions  while  they  trip  it  on  the  light 
fantastic  toe. 

So  far  all  was  very  well.  Thus  much  of  the 
system  was  highly  beneficial.  There  are  very 
few,  I  feel  convinced,  who  Avould  not  find  them- 
selves greater  gainers  in  the  way  of  health  if  they 
would  but  take  to  early  rising  and  a  regular  cold 
bath  all  through  the  year,  not  omitting  the  sequel 
of  a  quick  walk  in  the  fresh  air  till  breakfast-time. 
We  should  have  fewer  complaints  of  seediuess  in 
the  morning,  if  this  practice  were  more  generally 
resorted  to ;  and  many  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia 
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might,  I  believe,  thus  wash  off  the  first  half  of 
it  in  their  dressing-room,  and  blow  away  the  other 
half  outside.  But,  as  it  is,  some  dine  late,  others 
sup  late ;  bed  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  forsaken 
till  the  last  moment ;  there  is  an  effort  to  cram 
the  toilet  into  the  smallest  possible  space  of  time, 
and  folks  hurry  to  the  breakfast -room  fresh  from 
the  land  of  dreams,  though  anything  but  fresh 
as  regards  physical  and  digestive  energies;  then 
they  wonder  that  they  are  not  hungry  for  their 
morning  meal.  Where  is  the  wonder  ?  The 
stomach  is  probably  still  contemplating  the  tri- 
bute of  the  night  before,  and  is  not  just  yet  look- 
ing for  another  windfall.  Perhaps,  like  its  owner, 
it,  too,  has  been  napping  in  the  night,  and  has 
left  its  work  to  stand  over  till  next  morning ;  and 
scarcely  is  it  cause  for  astonishment  if  there  is 
an  indisposition  to  take  in  another  job  while 
there  is  still  a  heavy  one  on  hand.  Too  much 
can  hardly,  then,  be  said  in  praise  of  that  portion 
of  the  hydropathic  code  which  knocks  such  habits 
on  the  head ;  and  though  I  was  a  sufferer,  as  will 
presently  be  seen  from  the  cold-water  treatment 
generally,  I  will  not  utter  a  syllable  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  free-breakfast  part  of  the  system. 
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Amongst  the  patients  I  found  two  or  three  of 
a  congenial  spirit,  with  whom  I  fraternised  exten- 
sively, especially  one,  a  captain,  but  just  come 
home  from  the  Crimea,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
his  medals,  had  brought  away  a  more  effectual, 
though  less  welcome,  memento  of  his  campaign- 
ing in  the  shape  of  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  vainly  sought  a  remedy.  With 
this  exception  he  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  when 
free  from  pain  could  take  his  ten  or  twelve  miles 
walk  as  well  as  any  man.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
him,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  his  Cri- 
mean anecdotes  ;  but  we  chatted  on  other  subjects 
besides  the  Russian  war,  and  I  think  our  con- 
versation generally  drifted  into  a  discussion  of 
the  hydropathic  system. 

"  Have  you  been  long  at  the  establishment  ?" 
I  one  day  asked  him,  at  the  beginning  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  I  have  nearly  spent  a  month  here.  I  came, 
I  think,  the  second  week  in  December." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  treatment  ? 
Are  you  deriving  any  benefit  from  it  ?" 

"  Well,  my  general  health  is  certainly  im- 
proved ;  not  that  I  was  much  amiss  before ;  but 
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in  a  general  way  I  feel  invigorated.  As  regards 
my  rheumatism,  however,  which  was  the  cause 
of  my  coming  here,  I  must  confess  to  feeling 
someAvhat  of  disappointment.  Perhaps  my  at- 
tacks of  pain  are  not  quite  so  frequent  as  they 
used  to  be,  but  when  the  pains  do  come  on,  they 
are  every  bit  as  violent  as  they  were  before.  But 
how  do  you  like  the  place  ?  yoa  are  not  under  the 
treatment,  are  you?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  undergoing  the  water-cure,  as 
I  scarcely  felt  sufficiently  out  of  sorts  to  warrant 
my  subjecting  myself  to  it.  I  am,  however,  par- 
ticipating so  far  in  the  system  that  I  rise  and  take 
my  cold  bath  two  hours  earlier  than  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  I  am  also  trying  the  experiment 
of  a  walk  before  ])reakfast,  which  is  quite  a  novelty 
to  me." 

"  What  a  pity  to  stop  there  !  Take  my  advice, 
and  go  in  for  a  course  of  the  treatment.  Ask  the 
doctor  to  prescribe  for  you  as  he  has  done  for  me, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  you  good." 

''  No ;  I  think  not,  at  present.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  the  change  of  air,  and  of  hours, 
and  of  diet,  and  see  what  that  Avill  do  for  me. 
There  is  one  thing  I  miss  here  dreadfully,  and 
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that  is  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  drop  of  beer ;  some- 
thing better  than  water  during  dinner." 

"Ah!  I  felt  just  the  same.  For  some  days 
I  was  very  good,  and  tried  hard  to  gulp  down  the 
cold  water ;  but  it  was  no  go,  my  stomach  wouldn't 
stand  it,  so  I  gave  it  up,  and  have  since  consoled 
myself  with  a  substitute  upstairs." 

"  Hov\^  do  you  manage  that  ?" 

"  0,  very  simply.  I  never  leave  home,  that 
is  to  say,  without  a  travelling-companion  in  the 
shape  of  a  portable  canteen.  It  looks  like  a  large 
dressing-case,  but  it  is  capable  of  carrying  half-a- 
dozen  bottles  of  wine.  On  coming  down  here  I 
brought  my  companion  with  me ;  and  really  it  is 
a  most  fortunate  thing  I  did  so,  for  without  a  little 
stimulant  I  find  I  cannot  get  on." 

''But  does  not  drinking  wine  rather  interfere 
with  the  treatment?     I  have  heard  that  it  does." 

"  Quite  a  mistake,  I  assure  you ;  quite  a  mis- 
take. The  fact  is,  under  hydropathy  you  need 
stimulants  more  than  at  any  other  time,  for  it 
has  a  lowering  tendency.  The  doctor,  deluded 
man,  supposes  I  drink  water;  .but,  should  he  cure 
me,  I  intend  to  tell  him  that  I  have  had  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine  every  day." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"Would  lie  be  much  annoyed  if  lie  knew 
it?" 

"  0,  I  expect  lie  would  drop  on  to  me  pretty 
sharply.  He  would  say  I  had  been  deceiving  him, 
and  we  should  probably  have  a  scene.  I  wish  to 
avoid  this ;  so  when  he  reminds  me  to  drink  water 
at  intervals  during  the  day,  I  say  nothing,  but 
mentally  I  label  his  decanters  '  For  external  ap- 
plication only.' " 

"  You  amuse  me  with  your  dodging  of  the 
doctor;  but,  I  suppose,  in  other  matters  you 
conform?" 

''Yes,  rigidly.  I  take  my  three  baths  daily: 
and  though  I  brought  a  lot  of  medicine  with  me, 
I  flung  it  all  away,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted 
to  violate  the  rule  that  prohibits  everything  but 
hydropathic  remedie  s . " 

"  And  are  you  one  of  the  anxious  expectants 
of  a  crisis,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  Not  I.  Mine,  the  doctor  tells  me,  is  no 
case  for  crisis.  The  fact  is,  such  things  only 
come  on  when  the  blood  is  in  a  very  bad  state,  or 
there  is  a  malignant  disease  of  some  sort  in  the 
constitution.  But  tell  me,  what  have  you  heard 
about  the  crisis  ?" 
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''  0,  enough  to  terrify  me  from  liaving  auy- 
thiiig  to  do  with  hydropathy." 

^'  What  nonsense  !  And  has  that  been  the 
only  thing  to  hinder  you  from  trying  it?  You 
may  depend  on  it  yon  would  never  have  experi- 
enced a  crisis ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  far  more 
the  matter  with  you  than  I  take  there  to  he. 
But  you  have  never  told  me  what  brought  you  to 
this  place." 

''  Why,  you  see,  I  read  and  write  a  good  deal, 
which  confines  me  mostly  to  the  house.  I  have 
led  a  sedentary  life  for  some  time  now  without  a 
break ;  but  latterly  I  began  to  feel  I  must  shut- 
up.  I  could  not  sleep  at  nights,  and  my  appetite 
fell  oif  completely ;  so  I  came  off  here  for  change 
and  perfect  rest." 

''Is  that  all?  Why,  yours  is  the  very  case 
to  be  benefited  by  the  treatment.  Do  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  try  it.  You'll  lay  in  a  stock  of 
health,  and  go  home  a  new  man." 

Thus  my  friend  resumed  his  pleading  for  hy- 
dropathy. Much  more  passed  upon  the  subject, 
he  arguing  strongly  in  its  favour,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  dissipate  my  prejudices ;  and  I  stoutly  re- 
sisting his  entreaties  that  I  should  give  it  a  trial, 
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till  at  length — will  it  be  credited  ? — I  gave  in. 
In  an  evil  moment  I  was  persuaded  to  vote 
myself  a  j^atient,  and  go  before  the  doctor  next 
morning. 

Dr. had  a  stated  time  for  seeing  patients 

after  nine  o'clock.  At  the  stated  hour  in  I  turned 
to  the  consultation  -  room.  A  victim  had  that 
moment  come  away.  The  doctor  motioned  me  to 
the  chair  but  just  vacated — a  chair  in  which  some 
hundreds,  probably,  had  sat  before  me — a  chair 
which,  could  it  but  have  spoken,  might  have  re- 
lated many  a  sad  case  of  suffering.  Some  droll 
tales,  too,  it  might  have  told,  it  may  be ;  for  no 
doubt  hypochondriacs  had  sat  there  also.  Into  that 
same  chair  I  dropped,  the  doctor  assuming  his 
regular  consultation  look — all  gravity  and  mute 
attention — while  I  explained  my  case. 

''  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  to  try  a  course 
of  your  treatment,  after  all." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  wise.  Have  you  any- 
thing particular  that  wants  attending  to  ?  Any- 
thing about  the  system  not  working  well?  Is 
your  general  health  good  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  wrong 
with  me ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  give  hydropathy  a 
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trial,  because  they  tell  me  it  benefits  the  healthy 
and  the  strong  as  well  as  invalids." 

''  So,  unquestionably,  it  does.  But  would  you 
just  let  me  feel  your  pulse,  and  look  at  your 
tongue;  for  we  doctors  frequently  discover  indi- 
cations of  morbid  action  when  all  is  supposed  to 
be  going  on  well.  Indeed  it  was  only  yesterday 
I  detected  symptoms  of  a  latent  disorder  in  a 
gentleman  who  quite  ridiculed  the  notion  of  being 
out  of  health — an  affection  which  was  insidiously 
.undermining  his  constitution,  and  which,  had  it 
been  neglected,  must  ultimately  have  assumed  a 
fatal  form." 

I  own  I  did  not  quite  like  this  style  of  talk. 
The  thought  of  being  preyed  upon  by  some  con- 
cealed disease  which  you  do  not  feel  is  disagree- 
able. J,  too,  might  possibly  be  the  victim  of  some 
hidden  malady,  to  be  discovered  there  and  then. 
I  made  no  answer,  but  just  held  inj  tongue  in 
^heck  till  his  was  quiet,  when  out  I  shot  it  to 
its  utmost  length.  I  know  not  what  he  saw 
thereon,  or  what  he  gathered  from  my  throbbing 
vein ;  but  he  answered  with  a  physician's  "  Hum  !" 
.and  asked  me  if  my  appetite  was  good.  I  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  at  fault. 
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"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  lie,  "  to  hear  it.  I 
should  have  been  surprised  had  it  been  otherwise. 
Your  digestion  is  evidently  out  of  order.  Hence, 
too,  the  bad  nights  which  you  complain  of.  Your 
pulse  is  full  and  sluggish ;  you  are  suffering  from 
— "  Here,  inspired  man,  he  went  into  an  elabo- 
rate diagnosis  of  my  case,  letting  loose  a  complete 
storm  of  medical  jargon,  placing  me,  as  it  were, 
under  his  verbal  shower-bath  while  he  pulled 
the  string,  and  soused  me  with  a  torrent  of  phy- 
siological technicalities  from  which  I  at  length 
emerged  very  little  the  wiser  for  the  infliction. 
"But,"  added  he,  "I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  I 
can  discover  no  trace  of  anything  like  organic 
disease  about  you." 

This  was  consoling,  and  the  relief  to  me  was 
great.  For  to  one  like  myself,  unversed  in  medi- 
cal phraseology,  it  seemed  as  if  something  awful 
must  result  from  such  a  combination  of  verbal 
prodigies;  and  how  it  came  to  pass — unless  on 
the  principle  that  one  ailment  combats  another — 
that  so  formidable  a  train  of  anatomical  mechan- 
ism could  all  be  out  of  order,  and  yet  produce,  I 
may  say,  nothing,  will  remain  a  mystery  with  me 
to  the  end. 
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*'  Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  recommend  me 
to  do  ?"  said  I,  anxious  to  come  to  something 
practical. 

"I  am  writing  some  instructions  for  you. 
Here  they  are.  Hang  them  up  on  a  hook  you 
will  see  over  your  bedroom  mantelpiece.  In  the 
morning,  first  thing,  take  a  glass  of  water — two 
if  you  like — then  a  tepid  bath,  the  temperature  to 
be  gradually  reduced  till  quite  cold.  Then  walk 
till  breakfast-time.  Another  half-pint  of  water 
towards  eleven  o'clock,  followed  by  a  lamp-bath 
and  another  walk.  Take  about  a  pint  at  four 
o'clock,  and  a  sitz-bath  after  it.  Let  the  cold 
water  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
allowed  to  trickle  down  the  spine.  Mind,  a  walk 
after  every  bath.  Keep  that  up  till  I  see  you 
again  in  a  few  days'  time.  I  shall  soon  cure 
you." 

I  departed  with  my  watery  prescription,  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  out  to  the  very  letter.  I  confess 
I  dreaded  those  unpalatable  draughts ;  but  they 
should  go  down  with  all  their  tastelessness,  and 
not  even  my  friend  the  captain  should  induce 
me  to  omit  them,  or  touch  a  drop  of  something 
stronger.      An   attendant,  one   Jack  Smart,  was 
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selected  to  put  me  tliroiigli  my  liydropatliic  drill. 
He  was  a  capital  fellow  in  liis  way,  wlio  had  not 
spent  three  years  at  the  establishment  in  vain. 
He  knew  all  about  the  treatment,  and  has  pro- 
l)ably,  by  this  time,  set  up  on  his  own  account. 
Of  the  two,  I  preferred  Jack  infinitely  to  his 
master,  because  he  did  not  seek  to  mystify  mo 
with  scientific  bosh.  His  distortions  of  his  mas- 
ter's terms  were  sometimes  most  amusing.  He 
had  a  patient  in  the  room  below,  he  informed  me, 
a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  him;  and  almost 
daily  was  I  wicked  enough  to  inquire  what  it  was 
that  ailed  the  gentleman,  in  order  to  elicit  the 
same  descriptive  answer — "Conjecture  of  the 
liver,  sir;  conjecture  of  the  liver."  His  notions 
of  the  action  of  water  on  the  human  frame  were, 
to  himself,  quite  satisfactory;  whilst  to  me  they 
were  as  unanswerable  as  they  were  entertaining. 

"I  hope,  sir,  you  drink  plenty  of  water,"  said 
he  one  day,  while  rubbing  me  down. 

"Why,  Smart?"  said  I. 

"Because,  sir,  you  needs  it  on  account  of  all 
this  here  perspiration.  That^s  how  'tis,  sir,  as 
many  of  our  patients  don't  derive  no  good.  The 
bath  drains  off,  like,  what  you  drinks  in.     But  if 
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SO  be  as  you  takes  tlie  bath  only,  and  don't  take 
in  liquid  accordin',  avIi}^  don't  you  see,  sir,  'tis 
just  like  workin'  the  pump  when  there  ain't  no 
water  in  the  well ;  and  that's  it  as  does  the  mis- 
chief to  the  constitution.  But  by  keepin'  up  a 
<>"ood  supply  inside,  and  workin'  it  out  continelly 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  there's  a  constant 
flowin'  always  kept  a-goin',  as  draws  oif  all  them 
things  the  master  calls  the  acrid  rumours." 

Far  were  it  from  me  to  dispute  this  admirable 
theory.  Why  should  I,  with  no  better  to  replace 
it  by  ?  He  had  others  in  abundance,  equally  con- 
clusive and  amusing,  to  which  by  dint  of  strong 
effort,  I  was  generally  a  smileless  listener. 

But  few  will  care  to  study  Smart  upon  hydro- 
pathy ;  so  on  I  pass,  to  specify  a  sample  or  two 
of  the  processes  to  which  I  was  subjected.  And 
of  all  the  inventions  for  bringing  a  man  down, 
commend  me  to  the  lamp-bath.  This,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  to  constitute  my  midday  ope- 
ration. Accordingl}^  at  the  hour  named,  acting 
imder  Jack  Smart's  guidance,  I  proceeded  to  un- 
robe. A  kitchen  chair — one  with  a  wooden  seat 
— was  ready  to  receive  me.  I  sat  therein  in  won- 
derment at  what  was  coming ;  but  as  I  beheld  my 
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attendant  deliberately  ^\3Lce  a  light  upon  the  floor 
beneath  me,  I  was  just  as  well  content  that  there 
was  something  denser  than  cane  wicker-work  be- 
tween me  and  the  flame.  No  sooner  was  I  seated 
than  my  hydropathic  valet  wrapped  a  blanket 
round  my  quivering  frame,  enclosing  chair  and 
light  as  he  folded  it  around  me.  He  then  ap- 
plied a  second  in  like  manner,  and  a  third,  taking 
care  to  leave  no  aperture  by  which  the  cold  air 
from  without  might  gain  access  to  the  heated  air 
within.  There  I  sat,  enveloped  to  the  chin,  my 
head  alone  emerging,  sphinx-like,  at  the  vertex 
of  the  woollen  pyramid.  I  never  before  knew  how 
simple  a  thing  it  is  to  get  warm,  nay  hot,  in  the 
coldest  winter's  day ;  but  soon  I  made  the  disco- 
very that  none  need  shiver  long  who  can  com- 
mand a  blanket  or  two,  a  farthing  rushlight,  and 
a  wooden  chair. 

I  may  have  sat  some  fifteen  minutes — to  me 
it  seemed  much  more — when  I  was  led  to  feel 
that  all  below  my  chin  was  gradually  being  baked. 
At  first  the  warmth  was  pleasant,  and  I  was  led 
to  think  the  lamp-bath  not  a  bad  thing,  after  all ; 
but  the  temperature  rose,  and  rapidly  became  op- 
pressive.    Moisture  oozed  from  every  pore ;  then 
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it  literally  flowed ;  fumes  of  thick  hot  vapour 
forced  a  passage  through  the  blankets,  enveloping 
me  in  a  cloud  of  steam.  I  felt  I  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer,  and  appealed  to  Smart  to  set  me 
free.  He  urged  me  to  submit  a  little  longer ; 
but  I  said,  "No,  not  another  moment."  He  said 
the  bath  was  just  beginning  to  work  beautifully ; 
that  I  should  spoil  its  operation  if  I  stopped  just 
then.  I  replied,  '' I  didn't  care.  Take  off  these 
blankets  instantly,  or  I  will  rise  and  fling  them 
from  me." 

A  slight  movement  on  my  part  convinced  the 
man  I  was  in  earnest,  so  he  reluctantly  complied. 
A  word  or  two  of  something  like  respectful  re- 
monstrance at  my  impatience  escaped  my  well- 
meaning  attendant  as  he  proceeded  rapidly  to 
uncover  me,  bidding  me  at  the  same  time  to  lose 
not  an  instant  on  emerging  from  my  wrapping, 
but  to  plunge  forthwith  into  a  cold  bath  that 
awaited  me  in  the  corner.  Quick  as  thought  I 
did  so.  Dripping  and  smoking  as  I  was,  I  hur- 
riedly lay  down  in  the  cold  water,  regardless  of 
all  preconceived  notions  of  the  risk  of  checking 
perspiration,  and  so  forth.  But  how  refreshing 
was  that  plunge !      How  delicious  the  sensation 
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of  that  instantaneous  chill !  My  sufferings  while 
under  distillation  were  all  forgotten  in  the  luxury 
of  that  momentary  dip.  Nay,  the  relief  was  so 
delightful,  that  it  more  than  compensated  for  all 
my  baking  in  the  chair,  and  I  resolved  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  more  patiently  next  time.  But 
little  more  than  a  second  was  allowed  me  —  two 
at  the  very  outside  ;  Jack  Smart  was  waiting  with 
a  rough  bathing-sheet,  into  which  he  summoned 
me  without  delay;  and  then  he  set  to  rubbing 
me.  What  a  famous  rubber  that  man  v/as  !  Had 
I  been  a  horse,  what  a  coat  he  would  have  given 
me  !  He  seemed  to  throw  his  whole  strength  into 
this  part  of  the  operation.  As  he  rubbed,  he 
pressed,  or  rather  leant,  against  me ;  while  I,  like 
John  Gilpin's  horse,  "who  never  in  that  sort  had 
handled  been  before,"  had  hard  work  to  hold  my 
ground  against  the  onsets  of  my  assailant ;  till 
at  length,  beginning  himself  to  pant  under  tho 
effort,  he  told  me  he  thought  that  would  do,  and 
I  might  re-attire.  So  ended  the  lamp-bath — an 
appliance  of  which  1  had  heard  the  patients  talk 
so  much,  and  of  which  hitherto  I  knew  so  little. 
The  whole  process  usually  lasted  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — a  period  of  physical  excite- 
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ment,  and  one  in  "which  not  a  little  was  effected. 
The  result  of  a  series  of  such  haths — so  lowering, 
so  exhausting  to  the  frame — must  he  ohvious  to 
the  most  ordinary  thinker.  Two  or  three  may 
be  taken  with  impunity,  though  I  have  known  a 
strong  man  swoon  away  under  the  third ;  hut 
there  are  very  few  indeed  who  can  bear  to  have 
their  strength  day  after  day  thus  distilled  out  of 
them,  without  giving  way  before  such  treatment. 
So  with  myself.  After  my  first  lamp-bath,  I  felt 
much  refreshed.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had  been 
relieved  of  a  weight ;  I  felt  lighter  everywhere. 
In  place  of  losing  strength,  I  felt  myself  alto- 
gether more  elastic,  and  my  sensations  generally 
were  so  satisfactory,  that  I  became  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  the  bath  in  question.  After,  how- 
ever, my  third,  I  think  it  was,  I  imagined  I  had 
grown  weaker.  I  rose  from  my  seat  anything  but 
renovated,  and  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  water, 
I  felt  more  inclined  to  go  to  bed  than  to  take 
exercise.  I  tried  hard  to  persuade  myself  'twas 
fancy.  I  thought  to  walk  it  off,  but  it  v>'Ouldn't 
do ;  the  walk  I  used  to  take  with  ease  now  knocked 
me  up,  and  I  was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  half 
the   distance.      I  told    the    doctor  I  was  losing 
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strength.  He  did  not  say  at  once  the  lamp-bath 
had  done  it,  but  tacitly  he  recognised  the  fact, 
for  he  bade  me  suspend  them  for  the  present.  I 
was  to  continue  the  morning  and  evening  bath 
"  as  before,"  but  at  midday  my  attendant  was  to 
"pack"  me  until  further  orders.  I  ought  here 
to  mention,  in  justice  to  the  system,  that  the 
only  points  in  which  there  was  a  symptom  of  fall- 
ing off  were  muscular  energy  and  superfluous  flesh. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  think  these  quite  sufficient  to 
awaken  apprehension ;  but  in  other  respects  there 
was  improvement.  I  slept  like  a  top.  My  di- 
gestion had  mended,  for  my  appetite  approached 
the  ravenous.  I  sat  down  feeling  what  I  had  so 
eagerly  longed  to  feel — hungry  for  breakfast ;  and 
my  performance  at  the  table  did  high  credit  to 
the  treatment.  My  fellow-patients  afiirmed  they 
perceived  improvement  in  my  looks — my  com- 
plexion was  clearer,  said  they.  It  may  have  been 
so;  nevertheless,  I  was  weaker.  ''You  will  soon 
regain  your  strength,"  was  the  consoling  assurance 
I  met  with  on  all  sides.     I  hoped  I  should. 

I  have  abstained  from  encroaching  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  with  a  wearisome  description 
of  the  sitz-bath,  for  there  is  really  nothing  in  it 
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to  describe ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  "  packing,"  for  the  term  is  by  no  means 
self-explanatory. 

My  first  essay  in  this  damp  diversion  I  shall 
bear  in  mind  for  some  time  to  come,  having, 
through  the  carelessness  of  my  attendant,  had  a 
slight  mishap  while  undergoing  it,  which  has 
served*  to  impress  it  rather  vividly  upon  my  me- 
mory. Unhappily  for  me,  my  regular  bath-man 
was  absent  for  the  day,  and  I  was  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  another  of  the  fraternity, 
who  proved  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  efficient 
Jack  Smart.  I  perceived  this  before  the  fellow 
had  been  five  minutes  in  the  room  with  me.  He 
was  dull  and  unenergetic — two  faults  fatal  in  a 
hydropathic  attendant.  At  his  bidding,  however, 
I  undressed  and  turned  in  between  the  blankets, 
while  he  was  slowly  wringing  out  a  sheet  in  the 
big  bath  already  referred  to.  I  was  to  be  packed 
in  that  sheet.  I  awaited  the  man  with  an  in- 
stinctive shudder ;  and  what  a  shock  it  gave  me 
when  my  flesh  first  came  in  contact  with  the  cold 
wet  linen  !  What  misery  did  I  endure  whilst 
being  plastered  with  the  icy  shroud  !  How  hor- 
ridly it  held  mc  in  its  cLammy  folds !     Over  and 
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over  was  I  rolled,  while  the  attendant  coiled  the 
chilly  wrapper  round  my  quivering  frame.  Arms 
and  all  went  in,  everything  except  my  head  heing 
bound  up  or  packed  inside  the  sheet.  In  short, 
I  was  literally  bandaged  like  a  mummy,  and  lay 
as  helpless  on  my  back  as  any  Egyptian  speci- 
men. Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lamp-bath, 
came  blankets  in  profusion,  not  merely  laid  upon 
me,  but  tucked  well  in  at  the  sides,  depriving  me 
still  more  of  any  motive  power.  And  now  the 
*'  packing"  process  was  complete.  As  far  as  I 
can  remember,  twenty  minutes  was  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctor  for  remaining  in  a  state  of 
*'pack;"  so  I  ordered  the  man  to  hang  my  watch 
up  by  me,  and  then  bade  him  leave  me  to  my 
thoughts,  telling  him  to  be  sure  and  make  his 
reappearance  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time.  I 
heard  the  door  shut;  I  knew  I  was  alone  and 
powerless  to  raise  a  finger ;  but  it  was  winter 
time,  and  so  I  congratulated  myself  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  gnat  settling  on  my  nose.  The 
shiver  which  I  felt  at  first  subsided  very  quickly, 
the  sheet  soon  acquiring  the  heat  of  the  enveloped 
animal,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes'  time  I  was 
letting  off  steam  like  a  boiled  rolly-poly.     There 
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I  lay  puffing  on  my  back,,  oppressed  with  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  bedclothes,  longing  for 
my  liberation.  What  wretchedness  it  was  !  The 
lamp -bath,  thought  I,  was  bad  enough,  but  pack- 
ing beats  it  into  fits.  Whatever  I  endure,  here  I 
must  lie  and  bear  it.  How  eagerly  I  watched  the 
hands  of  my  chronometer  !  What  a  comfort  to 
feel  that  five  minutes  more  would  see  me  out  of 
misery  !  But  how  was  this  ?  It  was  past  the 
quarter,  and  the  man  had  not  come  back.  I'll 
wait  till  the  time  is  up  before  I  call ;  he  is  sure 
to  be  outside  the  door.  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
the  minute-hand  as  it  sluggishly  approached  the 
longed-for  point  upon  the  dial.  At  last  it  reached 
it — the  time  was  up.  "Hallo  there!"  shouted 
I;  "come  in — the  time's  up."  But  it  was  like 
shouting  to  the  winds,  the  fellow  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. I  shouted  louder,  in  the  hope  that,  though 
he  heard  me  not,  someone  else  would,  to  whom  I 
might  communicate  my  plight ;  but  though  I  fan- 
cied I  heard  sounds  in  the  adjoining  room,  no  one 
seemed  to  hear  my  bawling.  I  had  better  lie  still 
and  submit  patiently  to  my  fate.  No,  I  could 
not.  The  feeling  of  restraint  alone  had  grown 
insupportable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stifling  heat 

VOL.  III.  0 
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w-liicli  was  increasing  with  every  effort  I  made.  T 
never  knew  wliat  desperation  was  till  then.  Five- 
and-twenty  minutes  had  I  lain  thus  tied  and 
l)ound  and  motionless,  fixed  in  a  position  which 
seemed  hopelessly  unchangeable. 

Describe  my  feelings  I  cannot ;  but  I  remem- 
])er  self-reproach  and  rage  entered  largely  into 
them.  AYhat  a  fool  I  was,  ever  to  have  let  the 
fellow  go  !  Was  he  coming  back  at  all,  or  should 
I  have  to  vrait  till  night  to  be  released  from  this 
state  of  thraldom  ?  I  felt  I  should  be  dead  by 
then.  I  was  getting  excited.  I  thought  I  could 
not  breathe.  How  I  escaped  an  apoplectic  fit,  I 
know  not.  How  I  struggled  to  get  loose !  But 
my  struggles  were  not  wholly  ineffectual.  I  found 
I  could  bend  my  elbows  sufficiently  to  rest  upon 
them  ;  that  by  a  violent  effort  I  could  drav/  my- 
self up  it  might  be  an  inch.  This  vras  a  grand 
discover}'.  I  persevered  in  the  effort,  delighted 
to  find  I  was  slovvdy  worming  my  way  out  of  my 
cocoon  of  bedclothes,  till,  by  dint  of  straining  and 
forcing,  out  I  fell  upon  the  floor,  head  foremost, 
completely  exliausted  with  my  exertions.  I  sup- 
pose I  made  considerable  noise  in  falling,  for  an 
attendant  who  happened  to  be  passing,  judging 
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there  was  sometliiug  wrong,  tapped  and  came  in. 
Poor  man  !  he  appeared  much  concerned  at  seeing 
me ;  and  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
hap, he  seemed  to  share  in  some  degree  the  indig- 
nation which  I  felt  with  Smart's  stupid  deputy. 
It  turned  out,  as  I  suspected,  that  the  good-for- 
nothing  fellow,  who  had  other  patients  to  attend 
to,  had  forgotten  all  about  me,  his  ill-fated  super- 
numerary. 

Most  richly  would  he  have  deserved  his  coufjc, 
and  his  master  was  for  turning  him  adrift  the 
moment  he  heard  of  his  negligence ;  but  I  inter- 
ceded for  him,  pleading  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  so  the  man  was  kept  on,  to  perpetuate,  it  may 
be,  similar  acts  of  forgetfulness  upon  subsequent 
victims. 

The  recital  of  my  misfortune  elicited  much 
merriment  from  the  patients,  who  thought  it  a 
capital  joke,  at  the  same  time  one  which  they  ap- 
peared to  prefer  avoiding,  resolutions  being  taken 
there  and  then  not  to  give  an  attendant  leave  of 
absence  whilst  lying  in  the  helplessness  of  '-pack." 
I  need  hardly  say  I  subscribed  heartily  to  that 
resolution,  and  in  after-packings,  of  which  I  under- 
went a  few,  I  kept  my  man  in  the  room  with  me 
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till  the  operation  was  quite  concluded.  I  had  now 
persisted  in  the  treatment  for  some  weeks,  being 
in  turn  subjected  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  divers 
h^'dropathic  appliances  in  vogue  at  the  establish- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  that  awful  thing, 
the  douche,  those  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
probably  amongst  the  most  effective,  and  told  most 
upon  the  frame.  At  least,  so  I  found  them.  I 
was  manifestly  losing  flesh,  and  that  fast.  Had 
my  loss  been  computed  by  the  pound,  I  feel  as- 
sured it  would  have  shocked  me.  These  pounds 
had  mostly,  I  suppose,  gone  oft'  in  vapour,  though 
no  doubt  something  should  be  put  down  to  Jack 
Smart's  rubbing.  But  it  mattered  little  how  they 
had  vanished,  the  fact  was  beyond  question.  To 
this  my  clothes  bore  witness.  It  was  clear  they 
had  been  made  to  fit  a  bigger  man  than  my  pre- 
sent self.  When  I  first  came  to  the  place  my 
garments  were  in  close  contact  with  my  person, 
but  now  my  person  was  retreating  from  them  in- 
wardly, leaving  a  chilly  passage  betwixt  me  and  my 
clothing ;  a  sort  of  cold-air  flue,  through  which 
a  constant  ventilation  was  maintained  that  ill  as- 
sorted with  the  season.  This  diminution  of  my 
form  would  perhaps  have  signified  little,  had  it 
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not  been  uecompiinied  by  weakness,  increasin*^- 
weakness.  I  felt  it  chiefly  in  my  limbs,  from  the 
hips  down^^•nl•cls.  My  ambulatory  powers  were 
evidently  on  the  decrease.  I  could  not  walk  any 
distance  Avithoiit  wanting  to  sit  down  and  rest. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  hund^ed^Yeight  had  been  at- 
tached to  each  foot,  such  a  labour  was  it  to  dra^- 
them  after  me.  I  dreaded  going  upstairs.  When 
evening  came  on,  I  found  myself  regularly  done 
up,  and  glad  ^^■as  I  to  recline  full  length  upon  a 
couch,  longing  as  I  lay  for  bedtime  to  arrive.  I 
was  now  beginning  to  feel  some  anxiety  about  my 
case,  not  because  I  had  grown  thinner,  but  be- 
cause I  was  losing  strength.  There  could  not 
now  1)0  any  doubt  that  there  was  something- 
wrong,  or  what  could  occasion  this  debility?  That 
the  treatment  had  reduced  me,  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted;  l)ut  that  did  not  distress  me,  as  I 
thought  I  had  some  spare  flesh  which  I  might 
conveniently  dispense  with.  But  that  the  system 
I  was  going  through  contributed  in  any  measure 
to  my  weakness  never  entered  my  imagination. 
Of  course  I  told  the  doctor  all  about  it.  Accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  it  was  my  liver  which  was  at 
the  root  of  my  trouble.     He  afiirmed,  as  doctors 
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alwaj's  do,  that  mine  was  quite  a  common  case  ; 
that  he  had  seen  hundreds  such ;  that  symptoms 
Hke  mine  were  the  general  result  of  inactivity  of 
liver.  ^''  You  may  consider  yourself  fortunate," 
said  he,  ^'  in  having  come  here  when  you  did. 
Had  you  placed  yourself  under  some  allopath,  he 
would  have  dosed  you  with  calomel  and  damaged 
your  constitution  ;  whereas  you'll  see  we  shall  set 
you  right  without  mercury  or  any  drugs  at  all." 

"Well  but,  doctor,"  I  replied,  "can  you  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  time  which  it  may  take  for 
the  treatment  to  work  a  cure  in  my  case,  because 
I  have  now  been  six  weeks  at  it,  and  am  cer- 
tainly far  worse  than  when  I  came  here." 

"  0,  don't  say  so.  I  really  think  you  better. 
I  see  the  greatest  improvement  in  your  appear- 
ance; perhaps  it  may  be  some  weeks  yet  before 
you  are  quite  yourself.  Only  persevere  in  the 
treatment,  and  don't  distress  yourself  about  a  little 
temporary  debilitj'." 

The  prospect  was  not  cheering.  Some  weeks 
yet!  and  then  only  "perhaps."  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  take  a  dose  of  calomel  on  the  sly ;  but 
I  knew  not  how  hydropathy  and  calomel  might 
suit  one  another,  and  I  feared  I  might  take  cold ; 
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SO  I  submissively  acllierecl  to  the  treatment,  liv- 
ing on  from  clay  to  clay  in  hope,  anxious  hope, 
for  symptoms  of  returning  strength.  But  vainly 
did  I  watch  for  any  indication  of  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  I  was  growing  worse.  Perceiv- 
ing this,  I  became  unhappy.  I  believed  I  was  in 
for  a  long  period  of  invalidhood,  and  began  to  have 
my  doubts  as  to  whether  I  should  recover  at  all. 
I  longed  to  be  at  home.  A  cold-vrater  establish- 
ment is,  after  all,  a  heartless  place  for  one  really 
out  of- health,  and  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  it : 
so  I  resolved,  weak  as  I  was,  to  come  away.  I 
communicated  my  determination  to  the  doctor, 
who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  induce  me  to  stay 
on,  implored  me  not  to  consult  an  allopath,  but 
to  persist  in  the  treatment  after  I  reached  home. 
But  how  altered  was  I !  How  different  did  I  feel 
myself  as  I  crawled  with  difficulty  up  the  steps 
to  my  hall-door  to  what  I  was  when  I  left  home 
some  two  months  ago !  Wluit  benefit  had  I  got- 
ten by  that  two  months'  change  ?  That  it  never 
should  have  occurred  to  me  to  connect  the  treat- 
ment with  my  debility  seems  to  myself  amazing. 
I  was  content  to  believe  my  weakness  in  the  limbs 
arose  irom   some  complaint  or  other ;   if  not  an 
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affection  of  the  liver,  of  something  equally  seri- 
ous, for  which  the  best,  if  not  the  only  cure,  was 
hydropath}'. 

Whilst  at  the  establishment  I  had  caught  the 
mania  from  the  other  patients,  and  had  become 
as  enthusiastic  a  believer  in  its  efficacy  as  any 
of  its  most  ardent  devotees.  I  would  not  listen 
to  a  Avord  in  its  disparagement,  but  was  wont 
to  wax  hot  in  its  defence.  Accordingly,  on  my 
return  home,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  set 
myself  up  with  the  various  hydropathic  parapher- 
nalia, resolved  to  carry  out  the  system  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  embarked  a  small  fortune 
in  baths,  bathing-sheets,  and  water-cans,  not  for- 
getting the  article  with  the  wooden  seat  for  the 
lamp-bath  operation.  Two  difficulties,  however, 
met  me  in  my  attempt  to  set  up  a  private  water- 
cure:  one  was,  the  erection  of  a  douche;  the  other, 
the  supplying  an  equivalent  to  Jack  Smart.  But 
I  was  not  to  l)e  discouraged,  and  contented  my- 
self with  approximations  to  both  as  near  as  I 
could  accomplish.  To  set  up  a  veritable  douche 
I  found  out  of  the  question.  It  involved  letting 
in  a  pipe  through  the  ceiling  of  my  room,  and  a 
reservoir  somewhere  on  the  roof  of  my  house ;  so 
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I  abandoned  tlie  project.  But  I  had  my  douche 
all  the  same,  such  as  it  was.  I  procured  a  huge 
syringe,  and  taught  my  servant  how  to  work  it, 
and  with  practice  he  l:>ecame  quite  expert  in  hand- 
ling this  weapon,  taking  an  excellent  shot  with 
the  jet,  and  maintaining  a  steady  fire  at  the  spot 
selected  as  a  target  for  the  time  being.  But 
when  he  came  to  rub  me,  how  I  missed  Jack 
Smart !  0  !  there  is  an  art  in  rubbing  which 
not  many  understand.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  talent 
possessed  by  but  a  few,  of  whom  my  servant  evi- 
dently was  not  one.  I  used  to  dread  rubbing- 
time  with  him.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
scraped  all  over  with  sand-paper,  my  skin  being 
in  a  state  but  one  remove  from  rawness  when 
this  process  was  concluded.  Nevertheless  I  bore 
it  with  a  good  grace,  only  thinking  myself  lucky 
in  having  attained  so  fair  an  imitation  of  the 
model  I  had  come  from.  I  thus  kept  up  these 
hydropathic  practices  all  through  the  winter  and 
well  into  the  spring,  watching  with  concern  the 
constant  increase  of  debility,  and  wondering  what 
ever  could  have  come  to  me.  I  had  in  my  youth 
been  much  given  to  gymnastics.  I  had  thought 
nothing  of  hanging  l)y  my  heels,  and  doing  other 
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inverted  eccentricities  on  the  horizontal  bar.  The 
muscles  of  my  limbs  had  by  these  exercises  ac- 
quired, when  I  was  young,  a  hardness  and  a  tight- 
ness which  they  had  retained.  But  now,  all  this 
firmness  was  gone.  My  thighs  had  grown  soft 
and  flabby,  and  were  growing  more  so  every  day. 

Paralysis  must,  thought  I,  sooner  or  later, 
come  upon  me.  What  a  poser  my  case  was  to 
the  doctors !  I  consulted  not  a  few,  but  not  one 
could  detect  physical  disorder,  or  a  symptom  in- 
dicative of  disease,  functional  or  organic;  I  was 
sound,  said  the}',  in  every  respect,  and  with  one 
consent  they  gave  their  decided  opinion  against 
my  having  any  liver  affection.  As  my  object 
was  merely  to  discover  wdiat  was  the  seat  of  my 
ailment,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  conceal  from 
the  physicians  I  consulted  the  remedies  I  was 
resorting  to.  Probably  anyone  of  them  would, 
had  I  told  him,  have  said  sufficient  to  make  me 
drop  the  water  -  cure  for  ever.  But  I  kept  ni}- 
secret  well,  and  paid  well  for  it.  How  long  I 
might  thus  have  gone  on,  or  to  what  state  I 
might  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  more  have  re- 
duced myself,  it  were  difficult  to  say ;  but  as  the 
weather  was  growing  finer,  I  resolved  to  try,  as 
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a  dernier  ressort,  wliat  change  of  air  would  do. 
^^  Go,"  said  some  friend  or  other,  "  to  some 
bracing  place  by  the  sea-side."  I  selected  Rams- 
gate —  a  bracing  place  enough  in  April,  in  all 
conscience.  But  hydropathy  was  to  go  down 
with  me ;  it  was  only  to  be  suspended  for  a  single 
day  —  the  day  I  spent  upon  the  journey.  My 
portable  douche  and  baths,  all,  I  think,  were 
stowed  away  in  the  van,  for  fear  I  could  get  no 
baths  at  Eamsgate,  everything  except  the  kitchen 
chair,  which  I  supposed  would  be  procurable  any- 
where, the  article  with  the  wooden  seat  being,  I 
knew,  in  universal  vogue.  Here  again  I  com- 
menced devoting  myself  to  my  aquatic  remedies, 
believing,  like  a  fool,  that  the  v^'atcr-curc  would 
yet  do  great  things  for  me. 

But  here,  at  Eamsgate,  providentially  for  me, 
the  mystery  of  my  case  became  at  last  unravelled, 
and  I  was  released  from  the  delusion  by  which 
I  had  so  long  been  bound  as  by  a  spell.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  I  had  recourse  to  one  more  phy- 
sician;  I  should  1)6  afraid  to  aftix  a  number  to 
him,  I  had  consulted  so  many.  I  anticipated 
nothing  new  from  him ;  but  when  ill-health  has 
set  in,   and  there  is  no  symptom  of  amendment, 
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one  is  glad  to  consult  eveijbody.  And  I  shall 
never  forget  that  consultation.  After  submitting 
to  the  same  examination  with  which  I  had  grown 
so  painfully  familiar,  my  new  medical  adviser  re- 
marked, "There  is  no  disease  about  you  that  I 
can  discover ;  but  your  case  resembles  that  of  one 
who  has  had  a  severe  chill.  Are  you  conscious 
of  anything  of  the  kind '?" 

Not  being  able  to  call  to  mind  having  suifered 
from  a  violent  cold  at  the  time  my  troubles  first 
began,  I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"You  are  sure  you  have  had  no  rheumatic 
affection  at  any  period,  say  within  the  last  twelve 
months  ?" 

"Not  that  I  can  remember." 

"Well,  my  impression  is,  your  debility  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  the  spine.  You  may  perhaps 
on  some  occasion  have  slept  in  a  damp  bed,  or 
else  you  have  made  a  practice  of  putting  on  damp 
linen.  I  am  convinced  the  spine  in  your  ease 
has  somehow  ])een  severely  chilled.  You  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  way  ?" 

A  strange  sensation  came  over  me  as  he  said 
these  words.  The  truth  darted  in  upon  my  mind 
for  the  lirst  time.     I  felt  all  in  a  glow,  while  my 
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cheeks  became  flushed  with  the  surprise  of  one 
who  has  made  a  startling  discovery.  The  man 
appeared  to  perceive  it,  though  I  said  nothing ; 
for  in  a  tone  of  eagerness  he  quickly  asked  me — 

''  Why,  what — what  is  the  matter  ?" 

*'  Doctor,"  said  I,  "I  believe  you  have  hit 
upon  the  truth,  and  discovered  the  source  of  all 
my  trouble.  I  have  been  for  months,  and  am 
still,  undergoing  the  cold-water  treatment.  Since 
December  last  I  have  been  at  it.  Sometimes 
twice,  sometimes  thrice  daily  have  I  undergone 
the  regimen,  ringing  changes  on  the  hydropathic 
roster.  I  have  taken  sitz-baths  and  lamp-baths. 
I  have  been  packed  and  douched.  Compresses 
and  bandages  have  been  applied  to  me  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  ;  added  to  which,  the  amount 
I  have  taken  in  in  cold  potations  would,  I  believe, 
go  far  to  fill  a  small  reservoir." 

He  smiled,  I  suppose  a  smile  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, and  replied,  "  Then  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
to  see  you  as  you  are." 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  some  further  in- 
quiries, and  I  went  more  into  a  detail  of  what  I 
had  been  doing.  He  was  bitter  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  lamp-bath ;  and  further  assured  me. 
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;xs  many  other  practitioners  liavo  subsequently 
done,  that  the  practice  of  sitting  in  cold  water, 
and  allowing  cold  water  to  he  trickled  down  the 
spine,  would  take  the  strength  out  of  a  Hercules. 

"  But  tell  me  candidly,"  I  proceeded,  "  what 
is  your  opinion  as  to  my  recovering  my  strength  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  muscles 
regaining  their  firmness,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
walk  as  I  did  formerly  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  have  let 
matters  proceed  rather  far,  and  your  eiforts  to 
induce  paralysis  of  the  limbs  have  been  well-nigh 
successful ;  at  the  same  time,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  recover.  You  will  excuse 
my  speaking  more  positively.  What  you  have 
now  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  drop  the  cold-water 
treatment,  and  take .  every  means  to  neutralise  its 
effects  upon  your  frame.  I  think,  for  the  present, 
you  had  better  discontinue  it  even  as  a  beverage, 
and  take  three  or  four  glasses  of  good  port  wine 
instead  every  day.  And,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
proceed  to  one  or  other  of  the  German  watering- 
places,  and  take  a  course  of  the  natural  warm- 
baths." 

I  think  I  never  paid  a  fee  with  so  much  satis. 
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faction;  for  I  felt  tlie  man  was  riglit  in  his  opinion. 
But,  how  I  blasphemed  hydropathy  !  How  I 
loathed  the  very  sight  of  everything  connected 
with  the  system  !  I  was  far  too  weak  for  any 
act  of  violence,  otherwise  it  is  probable  I  should 
have  spent  half  an  hour  or  so  in  giving  vent  to 
my  exasperation,  and  smashing-up  my  whole  ap- 
paratus, wooden  chair  included,  with  the  poker. 
How  I  now  rated  myself  for  my  own  folly,  sim- 
pleton that  I  had  been  !  I  could  blame  no  one 
else,  for  I  was  a  free  agent,  and  had  yielded  to 
the  force  only  of  persuasion. 

Yet  I  was  still  far  from  being  sanguine  of 
recovery.  What,  thought  I,  could  bring  back 
strength  to  limbs  that  had  once  lost  it?  What 
possibly  could  impart  firmness  to  muscles  that 
had  once  grown  flabby  ?  However,  I  resolved 
nothing  should  remain  untried  which  my  last 
adviser  had  recommended,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  start  for  some  German  Bad.  AVhich  of 
them  all  vras  it  to  be  ?  For  some  days,  Gran- 
ville on  the  Waters  of  Germany  was  my  study; 
and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work — the  only 
one  upon  the  subject — I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Wildbad  would  bo  the  place  for  me.      To 
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Wildbad,  accordingl}^,  I  hastened ;  and  ere  a  week 
liad  expired  I  was  dipping  in  its  waters.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  called  in  one  more  doctor, 
a  German  this  time,  by  name  Haussman.  I  was 
told  it  was  not  safe  to  bathe  without  advice.  He 
struck  me  as  being  a  sensible  and  intelligent  fel- 
low ;  the  only  thing  he  said  which  shook  my  faith 
in  his  opinion  being  his  confident  assertion  that 
I  should  leave  AVildbad  quite  strong,  and  able  to 
walk  about  with  ease. 

The  springs  of  Wildbad  are  very  warm — con- 
siderably, if  I  mistake  not,  over  the  temperature  of 
the  blood ;  yet  I  was  to  commence  by  remaining 
half  an  hour  immersed  in  them  to  the  chin,  in- 
creasing by  degrees  the  period  of  immersion,  till 
I  spent  a  whole  hour  in  the  water.  I  had  always 
held  the  notion  that  warm-bathing  induced  weak- 
ness ;  but  this  was  to  give  strength  !  I  confess, 
I  went  to  this  new  system  with  some  misgiving. 

I  could,  of  course,  get  no  port  wine ;  but  I 
strove  to  console  myself  with  sparkling  Moselle 
instead,  which  I  daresay  is  every  bit  as  strength- 
ening a  beverage  for  an  invalid,  whilst  many  times 
more  refreshing. 

I  stayed  at  a  hotel  where  the  fare  was  excel- 
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lent,  thoiTgh  anything  but  plidn  ;  a  first-rate  diner 
a  la  llusse  being  served  up  every  day,  to  which  I, 
notwithstanding  my  infirmiti'S,  did  ample  justice. 
Here  I  abode  some  weeks,  bathing,  eating,  and 
drinking ;  thinking  all  the  while  what  a  jolly  life 
this  was,  if  I  were  only  well,  though  willingly 
would  I  have  exchanged  the  Moselle  and  the 
French  cooking  for  a  mutton -chop  and  a  glass  of 
water,  with  the  strength  I  formerly  enjoyed. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  vveek  I  found  myself 
no  better,  nor,  indeed,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night;  and  I  was  in  despair;  but  when  three 
weeks  had  passed,  I  imagiued  I  felt  somewhat 
less  exhaustion  after  trying  to  take  exercise.  It 
might  be  my  fancy;  but  ii  encouraged  me  to 
persevere,  and  I  did  so,  anJ  <it  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  more  there  were  eYiil''nt  symptoms  of  re- 
turning strength. 

Yes,  I  could  now  mauji:.M  a  mile,  and  even 
walk  upstairs  without  the  k<  Jisation  of  lifting  a 
hundredweight  .at  each  step.  With  what  delight 
did  I  hail  these  indications  of  returning  strength  ! 
I  believed  that  I  had  turned  1  lie  corner,  and  that 
my  recovery  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

And  so  it  proved.     I  left  Wildbad  a  different 

VOL.  III.  P 
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man.  Health  being  my  sole  object,  I  spent  some 
months  in  travelling,  getting  daily  better,  till  I 
grew  quite  strong. 

All  this  happened  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  loiow 
not  that  I  am  now  any  the  worse  for  what  I  went 
through.  Perhaps  I  am  the  better;  for  I  have 
learnt  from  my  experience,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
avoid  playing  tricks  with  my  constitution,  and  in 
particular  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  hydropathy. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

There  never  was  such  heat  before,  and  there 
never  coukl  be  such  heat  again,  as  that  which 
we  encountered  after  leaving  Calcutta.  Such  at 
least  was  the  profound  conviction  of  everybody 
on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steam-ship  Suttee.  People  in  the  City  of  Palaces 
take  to  the  water  as  a  relief  from  the  land ;  and 
the  alternative  as  a  general  rule  is  efficacious. 
But  when  there  is  no  ^\md,  and  the  month  hap- 
pens to  be  May,  the  change  is  very  apt  to  be  for 
the  worse.  In  a  house,  by  dint  of  shutting  out 
light  and  air — that  is  to  say,  letting  in  about,  as 
much  of  the  one  us  will  suffice  for  the  reading  of  a 
novel,  and  as  much  of  the  otlu^r  as  can  ])v  blown 
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ill  by  a  thermantidote  through  a  screen  of  kliiis- 
khus,  and  raising  an  additional  gale  of  wind  by 
a  vigorous,  though  I  need  scarcely  say  vicarious, 
exercise  of  the  punkah — you  may  obtain  a  negative 
degree  of  coolness,  and  even  arrive  at  a  languid 
version  of  existence  not  without  its  enjoyment. 
But  in  a  ship  you  are  necessarily  more  exposed. 
Your  cabin,  even  though  you  have  one  to  your- 
self, is  simply  insupportable.  In  the  saloon  you 
may  get  a  little  air  from  the  punkah.  But  here 
there  is  always  a  crowd.  There  are  meals  for  the 
most  part  of  the  day  either  going  on  or  going 
oif ;  and  when  there  are  not  meals  there  are  people 
who  write  letters  and  diaries,  and  what  one  would 
expect  to  be  three-volume  novels  from  the  amount 
of  paper  they  occup}^  but  which  usualh'  turn  out 
to  be  complaints  to  the  Times  of  the  refreshments, 
and  threats  to  patronise  the  Messagcrlcs  ImjJc- 
riales  instead  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  for 
the  future.  Or,  even  worse  than  these,  you  find 
an  occasional  official  with  a  grievance,  who  is 
brooding  over  a  box  of  papers,  which  he  assures 
you  in  confidence  will  smash  some  authority  or 
other  in  India  as  soon  as  he  gets  home.  His 
society   has   not   a   cooling  influence ;  and  upon 
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every  account  you  betake  yourself  to  the  regions 
above.  Here,  on  the  quarter-deck,  you  may  have 
the  shelter  of  an  awning,  where  the  lady-pas- 
sengers congregate,  and  in  their  light  and  varied 
costumes  form  the  prettiest  of  jiarterres ;  or  you 
may  go  for'ards,  and  not  fare  perhaps  much  worse, 
for  you  may  have  a  cheroot  there,  and  get  the 
chance  of  a  breath  of  wind. 

We  have  been  delayed  in  the  Hooghly — people 
are  nearly  always  delayed  in  the  Hooghly  for  one 
reason  or  another — and  shall  not  reach  Madras 
until  to-morrow.  As  a  general  rule  passengers 
do  not  become  verj'  intimate^  acquainted  at  so 
early  a  period  of  the  journey  home  ;  l)ut  it  chances 
that  most  of  us  are  old  friends  and  acquaintances, 
while  those  who  are  not  among  the  number  seem 
just  as  available  for  companionable  ^^urposes  as 
those  who  are.  So,  although  M'e  have  been  only 
three  days  together,  everybody  is  quite  at  home, 
and  tired  as  a  natural  consequence,  Avitli  the 
monotony  of  life.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that 
private  theatricals  are  suggested  at  an  unusually 
early  period. 

You  would  think,  from  \\hat  I  have  said  of 
the  heat,  that  exertion  of  anv  kind  was  out  of  the 
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question ;  and  tliis  is  usually  the  theory  of  per- 
sons who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  on 
shore.  But  there  are  bolder  spirits,  who  spurn 
restraints  of  the  kind.  They  dread  heat,  but  they 
dread  ennui  even  more.  In  India  they  are  largely 
represented  by  both  sexes.  They  play  cricket,  or 
rackets,  or  croquet,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  almost 
the  warmest  weather.  They  drive  out  to  tiffin 
parties  in  the  day  under  blazing  suns ;  and  they 
dance  at  balls  in  the  evening  until  in  danger  of 
dropping  from  exliaustion.  Their  theory  is,  that 
when  you  are  once  very  hot,  nothing  you  do  can 
make  you  much  hotter.  This  at  least  is  the 
explanation  they  give ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  simply  like 
the  fun,  and  don't  care  wdiat  follows.  The  men 
among  this  class  on  board  ship  are  always  doing 
something.  They  are  as  fresh  at  breakfast  as  if 
they  were  in  Leicestershire  in  November,  and  were 
laying  in  stores  preparatory  to  a  fox-hunt.  From 
the  hot  bread  to  the  hot  coffee,  the  hot  ham  and 
eggs  and  the  hotter  curry,  to  the  cool  claret  and 
water  with  which  they  conclude,  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them.  This  is  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
or   so  in   the  morning;    but   twelve   finds   them 
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faithful  to  luucli,  and  four  equally  devoted  to 
dinner;  nor  are  tliey  often  scarce  when  tea  is 
served  at  seven ;  while  they  are  sure  to  he  par- 
ticularly plentiful  when  stronger  liquids,  con- 
sumed with  the  assistance  of  water,  are  placed 
upon  the  table  at  half-past  nine.  Indeed,  some 
of  their  number  manage  to  secure  a  share  of  these 
afterwards  on  deck,  and  have  convivial  little  par- 
ties, not  unaccompanied,  it  may  be,  with  comic 
songs.  All  this  seems  like  an  exaggeration  of 
refreshment,  and  perhaps  occasionally  is  ;  but  the 
P.  and  0.  are  liberal,  and  it  is  felt  doubtless  a 
graceful  act  to  meet  them  half-way. 

But  eating  and  drinking  is  not  all  that  these 
active  men  do.  They  play  at  quoits  with  rings 
of  cable  contrived  for  the  purpose;  and  frivolous 
youths  among  them  descend  even  to  cockroach 
races.  Lotteries  upon  the  time  of  our  arrival  at 
the  next  port  are  a  frequent  resort ;  and  a  sweep- 
stake for  the  approaching  Derby  is  also  a  source 
of  excitement.  As  for  miscellaneous  betting,  men 
so  disposed  will  always  find  opportunity  for  that; 
just  as  a  couple  of  Americans  would  manage  to 
''trade"  together  if  cast  naked  on  a  rock.  It  is 
rather  early  in  the  voyage  to  start  a  newspaper, 
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but  before  we  reach  Suez  we  may  count  upon  the 
api^earance  of  the  Suttee  Gazette — a  journal  pro- 
duced in  manuscript  upon  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
which  will  run,  say,  two  numbers,  and  by  that 
time  give  such  offence  by  its  personality,  as  to 
be  discontinued  by  general  consent.  There  are 
ver}"  quiet  persons  among  us,  who  shun  society, 
and  read  or  write  alone  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
One,  who  smokes  cheroots  all  day  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  talks  to  scarcely  anybod}',  is  said  to 
be  writing  poetry.  These,  however,  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  majority  are  merely  killing  time, 
and  meeting  with  more  or  less  success  in  that 
sporting  pursuit — one,  by  the  way,  in  Avhich  the 
game  must  be  sought  among  themselves,  as  the 
Overland  Route  is  of  course  no  novelty  to  any  of 
us,  except  a  few,  who,  born  in  India,  are  going 
*'home"  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 

You  may  gain  from  the  above  some  idea  of 
a  day  on  board  the  Suttee;  and  one  day  would 
have  been  very  much  like  another  but  for  an  ele- 
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ment  in  our  society  to  which  it  is  time  to  allude. 
We  had  a  gorgeous  collection  of  ladies  on  board, 
and  all  the  chance,  therefore,  that  people  have 
on  shore  of  great  events  in  a  small  way.  There 
were  the  usual  variety  of  married  ladies  Avith  their 
husbands,  married  ladies  without  their  husbands, 
and  married  ladies  who  have  had  husbands  and 
have  them  no  longer ;  but  the  remarkable  feature 
was  a  far  larger  proportion  than  is  usual  on  the 
homeward  journey  of  ladies  who  have  never  had 
husbands  at  all.  Of  these  all  w^ere  not  of  course 
equally  conspicuous.  In  common  with  the  pas- 
sengers generally,  they  were  very  much  divided 
into  "  sets."  There  were  quiet  sets,  and  there 
were  noisy  sets;  there  were  flirting  sets,  and 
there  were  non  -  flirting  sets ;  and  there  were 
also  combinations  of  these  varieties ;  for  some  of 
the  noisy  people  never  flirted,  while  some  of  the 
quiet  people  flirted  a  great  deal.  I  should  not 
omit,  too,  to  mention  sets  who  talked  about  ever}- 
body  else,  and  other  sets  who  were  especially 
talked  about ;  besides  persons  who  did  not  speak 
to  one  another,  and  other  persons  who  were 
thought  to  speak  to  one  another  a  trifle  too 
much. 
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You  were  sure  to  see  most  of  what  I  may  call 
tlie  representative  people — as  far  as  the  ladies  were 
concerned — under  the  awning  on  the  quarter-deck 
soon  after  hreakfast ;  and  it  was  there  that  Captain 
Lightly  of  the  — th  Eoyals,  on  the  day  refen-ed 
to  ahove,  betook  himself  to  see  a  few  in  whom 
he  was  particularly  interested.  Lightly  was  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  with  easy  manner,  easy  good 
looks,  and  easy  everything,  who  knev/  most  people 
on  board,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knew  most 
people  on  shore,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  rest  as  if  by  intuition.  Before  finding  his 
way  to  the  quarter-deck,  he  remembered  that  he 
had  promised  a  photograph  to  a  certain  lady,  and 
went  to  his  cabin  to  get  it.  On  his  way  back 
from  the  bachelors'  quarters  for'ard,  he  was 
stopped  by  his  friend  Bridoon,  of  the  — th  Light 
Dragoons  (Lancers),  who  had  aj^parently  some 
matter  of  importance  upon  his  mind.  Bridoon 
was  a  very  good  specimen,  in  point  of  appearance, 
of  what  a  Light  Dragoon  ought  to  be;  but  he 
was  reserved,  and  if  not  shy,  certainly  lazy,  and 
never  troubled  himself  about  society,  which  he 
fancied  he  despised.  He  had  spent  his  time 
since  leaving  Calcutta  with  very  little  comj>anion- 
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ship  beyond  that  of  a  short  pipe,  and  was  under- 
stood to  look  upon  kdies  as  objectionable  persons. 
The  latter  sentiment  was  so  exactly  the  reverse 
of  Lightly's  way  of  thinking,  that  the  pair  had 
little  in  common  as  far  as  ordinary  intercourse 
was  concerned.  So  when  Bridoon  stopped  him, 
Lightly  thought  he  was  going  to  be  bored;  but 
he  was  too  easy  to  make  the  fact  apparent,  and 
was  superficially  pleasant  upon  the  shortest  no- 
tice. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  said  he,  as  if 
something  Avas  always  the  matter  but  he  did  not 
mind  it,  and  liked  being  bored  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  that  girl,"  was 
the  somewhat  hesitating  reply. 

''  Girl  ?  What  girl  ?  The  ship's  full  of  girls. 
How  should  I  knoAv  whom  you  mean  ?" 

"•Ah,  3'ou  Jmow  well  enough.  The  girl;  the 
strange  girl  that  nobody  knoAV  until  she  came  on 
board." 

Lightly  laughed.  "  So  you  have  found  her 
out?"  he  said.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  who  she  is. 
I  suppose  you  have  not  even  heard  their  name  ?" 

"No." 
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''Well,  lier  name  is  Asmanec,  and  the}-  are 
indigo-planters;  that  is  to  sa}',  her  father  was 
an  indigo-planter  before  he  died ;  and  she  is  now 
supposed  to  have  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  indigo- 
planting  in  her  own  right — to  what  extent,  how- 
ever, is  not  known." 

"Never  mind.     I  want  you  to  introduce  me." 

"Well,  I  usually  introduce  myself  in  such 
cases  ;  hut  as  you  please." 

So  Lightly  took  his  diffident  friend  to  the  2?«r- 
tcrre  under  the  awning :  and  after  a  few  words 
and  a  little  flutter,  Bridoon  found  himself  sitting 
by  the  side  of  as  pretty  a  flower  as  a  man  would 
wish  to  wear  in  the  button-hole  of  his  afi'ections. 

Pretty,  I  said — the  word  should  be  beautiful. 
It  was  beauty,  beyond  a  doubt.  There  is  beauty 
that  trips  you  up,  and  beauty  that  knocks  you 
down.  Hers  took  the  sudden  and  decisive  course 
of  action.  You  could  no  more  mistake  its  effect 
than  you  could  mistake  a  hit  from  a  round  shot. 
Striking,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
would  be  a  mild  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  took  you  by  storm ;  but  some  such  word  must 
be  applied  to  it.  Girls  you  see  who  are  showy, 
like  a  shawl  or  a  carpet.     She  was  not  that,  but 
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was  brilliant,  as  a  gem  is  brilliant — tlirougli  its 
light  rather  than  its  colour.  You  need  not  expect 
a  recitation  of  details — beauty  is  not  to  be  cata- 
logued in  the  manner  of  an  auctioneer — but  I 
may  sum  up  by  saying  that  her  style  is  describ- 
able  as  fair  with  dark  points ;  that  her  eyes  were 
azure,  and  her  general  effect  that  of  a  star. 

Bridoon  had  been  three  days  worshipping  her 
from  afar — he  who  fancied  he  despised  women — 
and  was  delighted  to  find  how  much  pleasanter 
it  was  to  worship  at  close  quarters.  But  the 
realisation  of  his  dream  bewildered  him ;  it  felt 
like  aspiring  all  night  to  a  planet,  and  sitting 
by  its  side  in  the  morning,  and  remarking  that 
it  was  fine  weather.  And  no  planet  could  look 
brighter  \^'hen  spoken  to  than  did  Amabel  at  the 
smallest  remark  of  this  lieutenant  of  Light  Dra- 
goons. She  had  never  known  a  cavalry  man 
before;  for  tjie  military  station  nearest  to  her 
father's  factory  boasted  of  nothing  but  native  in- 
fantry, with  the  exception  of  a  battery  of  artiller}^ 
also  foot;  and  she  was  so  sensible  of  her  inex- 
perience of  the  world,  that  she  took  ()))uu'  'njnotum 
jpro  mcujn'ifu'o  as  regarded  things  in  general,  her 
Majesty's   forces   of  course    included.      She   had 
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great  reverence  for  the  mounted  branch  of  the 
service,  moreover,  because  she  had  read  about 
it  a  great  deal  in  novels,  where  its  officers  were 
always  pictured  as  superb  fellows,  irresistible  to 
the  other  sex,  and  the  conquering  heroes  of  so- 
ciety wherever  they  went.  With  regard  to  intel- 
lectual qualities,  they  were  usually  represented 
in  a  negative  character;  so  Amabel  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  Bridoon's  feeble  remarks.  Stu- 
pidity she  concluded  to  be  as  proper  to  a  cavalry 
officer  as  his  spurs.  She  was  not  at  all  aware 
that  her  companion  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and 
that  he  appeared  stupid  simply  because  he  was 
in  love.  So  she  was  quite  interested  to  hear 
that  he  thought  India  unpleasantly  hot  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  a  charming  country  in 
others ;  that  he  had  seen  several  parts  of  it,  and 
had  once  been  in  action  ;  that  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  mess  ;  but  he  was  rather  tired  of  always 
meeting  the  same  men,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  reading.  Amabel's  part  in  the  conver- 
sation was  not  stupid  at  all.  Her  being  in  love 
or  not  would  have  made  no  difference  in  this  re- 
spect. She  had  perfect  self-possession — the  proud 
way  in   which   her  head  was   placed    upon   her 
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slioulders  would  have  assured  you  of  this — and 
all  the  airs  and  graces  that  nothing  hut  high 
hirth  and  breeding,  or  the  most  careful  culture 
in  the  largest  capitals  of  Europe,  are  supposed 
to  supply.  How  such  a  star  ever  arose  in  the 
Mofussil  of  Bengal  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The 
causes  of  such  phenomena  are  nature's  business, 
not  mine. 

The  worst  thing  about  Amabel  was  her  mother, 
a  lady  of  grand  physical  organisation,  but  a  little 
Mofussilised  in  mind ;  not  too  strong  in  the  head, 
and  exhibiting  the  not  unfrequent  combination 
of  the  utmost  apparent  good-nature  with  that  ap- 
preciation of  self-interest  which  is  known  in  India 
as  "liking  sixteen  annas  to  the  rupee."  She  had 
never  been  in  Europe ;  but  always  talked  about 
going  "  home."  This  affectation  once  drew  from 
a  cynical  listener  the  remark,  that  she  needed  only 
"  eight  annas  and  a  hackery"  to  accomplish  the 
object — the  allusion  being  to  the  price  for  which 
she  might  hire  a  native  cart  to  convey  her  to  the 
nearest  bazaar.  The  sarcasm,  by  the  way,  was 
not  quite  appropriate,  as  the  lady,  like  her  hus- 
band, was  of  pure  European  blood. 

The  theatricals  to  which  I  have  alluded  were 
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Amabel's  suggestion.  She  insisted,  in  the  sj^irit 
of  a  domineering  duchess,  that  something  of  the 
kind  ought  to  be  done  for  her  amusement.  This 
was  during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  Bridoon ;  and  he,  delighted  to  gratify 
her  lightest  Avisli — to  have  any  object  with  her  in 
common — readily  undertook  the  management  of 
a  performance.  So,  when  the  mamma,  thinking 
that  enough  had  been  done  for  a  first  interview, 
took  her  daughter  away  on  some  feminine  errand, 
he  at  once  set  to  work  to  keep  his  promise. 

It  was  something  new  for  J^ridoon,  albeit  com- 
panionable, and  even  popular,  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  a  proceeding  of  the  kind,  and  his 
friends  were  not  slow  in  ascribing  it  to  the  right 
cause.  Lightly,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  espe- 
cially pleasant  on  the  subject,  and  wished  his 
friend  a  success  which  he  did  not  dream  of  his 
obtaining.  "However,"  said  he,  ''the  play's  the 
thing  for  the  present ;  and  if  we  want  the  play, 
we'd  better  get  hold  of  the  doctor." 

This  was  the  doctor  of  the  ship,  who  was  a 
very  good  amateur,  kept  a  collection  of  Lacy's 
acting  editions,  and  was  himself  ready  to  take 
a  dozen  parts  on  the  shortest  notice. 
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The  drama  principally  patronised  afloat  is  not 
of  the  most  elevated  kind.  Serious  plaj-s  are 
considered  out  of  the  question,  and  nothing  in 
five  acts  is  likely  to  find  favour.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  result  of  the  meeting  held  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  afternoon  in  the  forecastle  was  a  very 
light  and  frivolous  selection — Bomhastcs  Fin'loso, 
and  Box  and  Cox.  A  special  advantage  in  fii- 
vour  of  these  pieces,  however,  was  that  they  could 
be  cast  at  once  without  trouble,  having  been 
already  studied  to  any  extent  by  the  intending 
performers ;  so  nothing  remained  but  the  dresses 
and  the  ''mounting,"  which  are  matters  easily 
managed  on  board  ship ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  performance  should  take  place  on  the 
first  night  after  leaving  Madras. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  day  wore  on  as  days  do,  and  the  night 
arrived  with  its  usual  punctuality.  Bridoon,  with 
the  audacity  which  belongs  to  so  many  men  who 
are  belieA'ed  to  be  bashful,  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage with  the  "Indigo  Queen,"  as  the  lady  of 
his  aficctions  was  called  by  the  bold  men  on  ])oard. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Except  at  dinner,  wliere  there  was  a  Mede  and 
Persian  arrangement  as  regards  seats,  lie  was 
constantly  by  her  side  ;  and  not  only  was  the 
daughter  delighted,  but  the  mamma  smiled  upon 
the  intercourse  of  the  evidently  happy  pair,  and 
marked  her  approval  with  the  instinct  of  match- 
making maternity,  by  keeping  out  of  their  way  as 
much  as  possible.  As  they  walked  up  and  down 
the  deck  in  the  sunset,  occasionally  leaning  upon 
the  bulwark  to  watch  the  red  glare  reflected  in 
the  darkening  waves,  or  pretending  to  see  ships 
on  the  horizon,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  you 
may  be  sure  that  they  did  not  escape  commentary 
from  their  fellow-passengers,  some  of  whom  were 
similarly  engaged,  while  others  were  seated  about 
in  groups,  enjoying  the  witching  hour  in  their 
own  way. 

"It  looks  like  a  clear  case,"  said  Captain 
Lightly  to  the  object  of  his  temporary  attentions, 
whom  he  was  escorting  upon  her  evening  prome- 
nade. "  I  didn't  think  Bridoon  had  it  in  him. 
He  is  usually  so  shy  of  ladies.  At  Meerut,  where 
we  were  stationed  together,  he  generally  divided 
himself  between  books  and  billiards,  with  an  occa- 
sional deviation  in  favour  of  private  theatricals." 
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"But  she  is  so  pretty,"  said  his  companion, 
Miss  Kutcheny,  the  judge's  daughter,  who  was 
pretty  herself,  and  could  afford  to  make  the  ad- 
mission ;   "but  as  for  Captain  Bridoon — " 

"  He  is  only  a  lieutenant,"  interrupted  Lightly 
— military  men  are  always  chary  of  brevet  rank 
being  given  to  their  friends. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bridoon — I  never  saw  him  until 
this  morning,  and  I  cannot  say  I  admire  him. 
He  is  dull — wants  vivacity,  I  think.  You  observe 
that  he  seems  to  have  very  little  to  say." 

Lightly  took  this  as  an  implied  compliment 
to  himself,  as  his  errings  were  not  on  the  side  of 
silence ;  so  he  observed  that  fellows  of  the  kind 
seldom  got  on  with  ladies;  and  then,  dropping 
Bridoon  abruptly,  proceeded  to  justify  his  own 
reputation  as  a  fellow  of  a  very  different  kind 
indeed.  I  suppose  his  conversation  was  very 
amusing,  for  the  lady  laughed  a  great  deal,  in 
a  pretty,  fluttering  manner,  and  when  she  talked 
in  return,  was  full  of  the  most  engaging  super- 
latives. But  she  looked  with  serioas  interest  at 
the  couple  whenever  they  passed  in  the  course  of 
their  movements  to  and  fro. 

Another  pair  of  promenaders  were  not  quite 
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SO  favourable  in  their  criticisms.  Mrs.  Galloper, 
the  ^vidow  of  Captain  Galloper,  who  had  been 
A.D.C.  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay, 
prided  herself  upon  being  a  dame  du  mondc,  who 
knew  European  society  by  heart,  looked  down 
upon  Indian  society,  and  would  never  allow  that 
any  good  could  come  out  of  the  Mofussil.  She 
was  making  a  fast  impression  upon  young  Tape- 
ling,  of  the  Civil  Service,  her  present  escort, 
and  criticised  Amabel  in  a  desperate  spirit  of 
raillery ;  when  descending  to  serious  commentar}', 
talking  of  "  her  manner  as  something  mysterious, 
her  ensemble  as  wanting  in  a  jc  ne  sals  qiio'i,''  and 
so  forth.  She  admitted  that  she  was  pretty,  how- 
ever; but,  ''after  all,  it  is  only  the  prettiness  that 
you  see  in  a  picture  upon  a  box  of  bon-bons, 
which  may  be  very  Watteau-ish  and  so  forth, 
but  is  only  admired  by  very  young  and  very  old 
men." 

Tapeling,  who  could  not  be  considered  very 
old,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  very  young, 
agreed  with  this  worldly  sentiment,  and  remarked 
that,  *'  girls  who  looked  like  Dresden  china  orna- 
ments soon  got  placed  upon  the  shelf." 

In  return  he  was  told  that  he  was  very  clever, 
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but  too  severe ;  so  yon  see  the  conversation  went 
on  just  as  it  ought  to  do  :  and  Tapehng — thinking 
exclusively  of  himself  all  the  time— looked  down 
upon  his  companion's  dark  inquiring  eyes  and 
pale  handsome  face — not,  however,  of  the  hon-bon 
order  of  beauty — and  fancied  himself  half  in  love 
with  her. 

Some  of  the  groups  were  less  charitable  still 
upon  the  unoffending  lovers — who  would  at  least 
have  been  unoffending  had  they  not  made  an  un- 
pardonably  appropriate  pair,  and  left  other  people 
to  themselves  so  as  to  be  disagreeably  aggres- 
sive. 

''  I  have  no  patience  with  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Colonel  Pommel,  as  she  called  herself,  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Cantle,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  her 
husband's  regiment  —  the  Chillumchee  Irregular 
Horse — with  whom  she  was  coming  home  on  leave  ; 
both  ladies  being  what  are  irreverently  designated 
"  grass-widows." 

""Well,  I  can't  say  that,"  was  the  philosophi- 
cal rejoinder;  "for  I  never  take  any  notice  of 
her,  never  see  what  she  is  doing,  or  who  slie  is 
talking  to ;  she  may  monopolise  all  the  men  in 
the    ship  as   far  as  I  am    concerned.     1>ut  1   do 
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tliink,"  added  the  lady  with  sudden  decision, 
*'that  girls  of  her  age  who  go  on  in  that  Avay 
ought  to  be  whipped  and  sent  to  bed." 

"And  if  I  w^as  her  mother — that  is  to  say, 
supposing  I  was  old  enough,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
who  Avas  in  her  second  bloom,  and  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  the  season — "  if  I  had  the  control 
of  her,  in  fact — " 

But  what  the  irate  lady  would  do  in  such  a 
contingency  was  lost  to  the  world,  owing  to  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Mrs.  Asmanee  herself,  who 
Avore  that  air  of  triumphant  suavity  which  mammas 
assume  under  the  conditions  which  were  in  so 
rapid  a  course  of  development  as  regarded  her 
daughter.  She  was  a  stranger  to  the  speakers — 
they  had  taken  care  of  that — but  addressed  them 
with  charming  courtesy,  as  she  was  about  to  seat 
herself  in  an  adjacent  chair. 

"Does  this  chair  belong  to  your  party?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  keeping  it  for  a  friend,"  returned 
Mrs.  Pommel  savagely,  drawing  the  article  of  fur- 
niture suddenly  to  her  side  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Asmanee  was  nearly  falling  upon  the 
deck,  but  recovering  herself,  bowed  with  a  sumptu- 
ous air  of  pity,  and  sailed  away.     Not  quite  know- 
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ing  wliat  else  to  do,  slie  made  a  point  of  catcliing 
sight  of  her  daughter  by  accident,  and,  Lowing 
graciously  to  Bridoon,  asked  if  the  young  lady 
would  not  like  to  go  "  downstaii's"  and  take  some 
tea? 

As  if  people  ever  took  tea  in  dreams  of  love, 
with  a  setting  sun  leaving  its  last  glow  upon  the 
ocean ! 

The  empty  chair  w^as  the  cause  of  some  mor- 
tification to  the  grass-widows.  A  Calcutta  friend 
of  theirs — a  young  merchant  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence— took  possession  of  it,  and  with  careless 
ingenuousness  began  praising  the  Indigo  Queen. 
He  had  an  idea  that  the  ladies,  being  married, 
would  not  dream  of  beino;  iealous  of  her :  so  he 
declared  his  opinion  that  she  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  charming  girls  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Twilight  is  very  brief  in  the  East,  and  it 
was  almost  too  dark  to  see  how  his  companions 
received  this  information ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  both  suddenly  discovered  that  they  wanted 
tea  themselves,  and  went  below  to  seek  that  re- 
freshment. Even  in  the  saloon  they  were  not 
free  from  annoyance,  for  Mrs.  Asmanee  had  already 
descended,   and,  with  Mr.  Tapeling  and  his  fair 
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friend  of  the  deck,  and  a  colonel  devoted  to  ladies 
and  cards,  had  just  made  up  a  party  at  whist. 

The  deck  was  now  nearly  deserted.  Indeed 
the  moon  which  succeeded  the  sun  fell  upon  little 
of  life  except  the  lovers.  It  was  a  new  moon — 
a  crescent  of  promise — and  made  everj'thing  as 
light  as  day.  The  sky  was  clearer  than  it  had 
ever  heen  hefore,  and  the  sea  looked  grand  in  its 
blue  depth,  with  its  surface  beauties  of  foam  and 
phosphorescence.  There  was  a  fair  breeze,  which 
softly  cooled  the  air ;  the  steam  was  lowered,  and 
the  sails  unfurled ;  and  the  ship  went  flying 
through  the  waters,  as  though  in  love  with  the 
land,  and  determined  to  be  in  the  arms  of  Madras 
by  the  morning. 

It  was  in  such  a  scene  as  this  that  the  3'oung 
Lancer,  standing  by  the  bulwark  with  a  little 
white  hand  within  his  own,  poured  forth  to  its 
lady  owner  the  utterance  of  his  heart. 

When  the  Indigo  Queen  descended  to  the 
saloon,  it  was  noticed  that  she  looked  very  seri- 
ous, but  happy  as  a  bird.  Her  mother  saw  at 
once  what  had  happened,  and  trumped  her  part- 
ner's kino-  in  the  first  moment  of  exultation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


At  daj^break  there  was  a  great  rustling  of  ropes' 
and  chains,  a  trampling  upon  deck,  the  noise  of 
many  voices  in  tongues  familiar  and  strange  ; 
then  there  came  a  sudden  shake  and  a  stop.  The 
ship  had  cast  anchor.  Looking  through  the  port- 
hole of  your  cabin,  you  saAV  the  surf  breaking 
over  the  flat  shore — the  higher  ground  beyond — 
the  white  houses,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  fort. 
There  was  no  mistaking  Madras. 

The  ardent  people,  as  usual,  went  on  deck 
at  full  speed  ;  the  indifferent  people,  as  usual, 
remained  below  to  make  full  toilettes.  Some 
dashed  on  shore  in  haste  before  breakfast ;  others 
proceeded  at  their  leisure  after  that  meal.  A  few 
hardened  travellers,  who  had  seen  everything,  did 
not  go  on  shore  at  all ;  a  few  indolent  travellers, 
who  did  not  care  to  see  anything,  also  remained 
on  board. 

The  Indigo  Queen  was  among  the  dilatory 
number.  She  was  late  in  the  saloon,  not  wishing 
to  meet  Bridoon  in  the  presence  of  a  croAvd. 
Fortunately  there  were  very  few  there  when  she 
emerged,  and  she  made  her  way  upon  deck  with- 
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out  being  either  stared  at  or  talked  at.  Here 
•were  the  usual  visitors  from  the  laud — jugglers, 
jewelers,  and  the  vendors  of  red  and  vellow  ices  ; 
and  there  was  a  whole  fleet  of  Massoolah  boats 
alongside,  taking  people  on  shore.  Here  too  was 
her  mother,  who  kissed  her  afi'ectionately — as  she 
had  been  doing  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  told  her  that  she  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  town  as  soon  as  they  found  a  gentleman 
or  two  to  escort  them.  Of  course  there  was  a 
gentleman  close  at  hand,  and  you  may  guess  who 
he  was,  and  what  a  pretty  meeting  took  place 
between  the  pair.  So  the  three  Avent  off  together 
in  one  of  the  Massoolah  craft,  where  they  were 
*'all  in  the  same  boat"  as  far  as  being  bullied 
for  baksheesh  was  concerned,  and  stood  a  chance 
of  being  crushed  together  in  affectionate  harmony. 
I  will  not  accompany  the  party  on  shore,  where 
they  spent  a  hot  and,  I  hope,  happy  day.  During 
their  absence  several  new  passengers  came  on 
board,  and  among  them  one  who  was  destined 
to  exercise  no  little  influence  upon  their  recently- 
formed  plans.  It  was  by  his  baggage  that  the 
new  arrival  first  became  known.  The  black 
*'  overland"  trunks  were  new,    and  evidently  on 
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tlicir  first  journey ;  and  tliey  were  conspicuously 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  stylo  of  "  Lord 
Topham." 

A  traveller  of  rank  is  always  a  great  object 
of  interest  on  board  ship,  especially  if  he  holds 
no  official  authority,  and  may  be  tuft-hunted  by 
anybody  hardy  enough  to  venture  on  the  chase. 
People  who  would  have  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him  on  shore  try  their  utmost  to  make  his 
acquaintance  afloat,  and  but  that  he  usually  has  a 
friend  to  protect  him,  his  life  would  be  insupport- 
able. On  shore  he  has  the  world  before  him 
wherein  to  escape  from  intrusion ;  but  in  a  ship  he 
is  a  prisoner,  and  tries  to  be  civil  to  everybody 
in  self-defence.  Lord  Topham's  friend  was  a  half- 
pay  captain  named  Sharp,  who,  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  had  had  some  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Asmanee  in  Calcutta ;  so  he  was  duly  pounced 
upon  by  that  lady  on  her  return  from  the  shore, 
as  soon  as  she  was  extricated  from  the  depths  of 
the  boat,  and  stood  in  safety  upon  the  deck.  At 
first  he  was  inclined  to  give  her  a  very  cool  re- 
ception, not  considering  her  quite  hoii  ton  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  daughter  disarmed  him,  and 
he  could  not  choose  but  be  cordial. 
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"  And  who  is  this  Lord  Topham  with  whom 
3'0ii  are  travelKng?"  asked  the  lady  as  soon  as  she 
could  slip  in  the  question  edgevvays. 

Captain  Sharp  told  her  that  he  was  the  sou 
of  the  Earl  of ,  naming  a  well-known  states- 
man of  the  day;  that  he  was  very  young,  and 
unmarried ;  that  he  was  seeing  the  world  with 
a  view  to  the  completion  of  his  political  training ; 
and  that  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  home 
he  was  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  intended  upon  an  early  day  to  hring  forward 
a  motion  for  the  reform  of  nearly  everything  he 
had  seen  in  India. 

From  that  moment  a  new  world  opened  it- 
self to  Mrs.  Asmanee's  imagination.  To  have  a 
daughter  the  wife  of  a  baron,  who  would  one  day 
be  an  earl — a  probable  cabinet  minister,  perhaps 
the  premier  himself — to  ^'move"  in  the  highest 
circles  and  be  caressed  by  society,  to  say  nothing 
of  having  a  splendid  fortune  at  command,  as  every 
nobleman  must  have,  according  to  her  idea !  Such 
was  the  picture  that  presented  itself  in  vivid  col- 
ours before  the  impressionable  mind  of  this  model 
mother.  Alnaschar's  vision  was  nothing  to  it. 
She  had  already   spurned  from  her   mind's  pre- 
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sence  tlie  lieutenant  of  Lancers,  with  the  con- 
tempt which  his  miserable  position  deserved. 
Her  daughter,  indeed,  was  not  going  to  marry 
into  the  barracks,  with  this  splendid  prospect  be- 
fore her  !  And  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
speedy  realisation ;  for,  as  they  spoke,  his  lord- 
ship joined  the  group ;  and  after  making  an  in- 
quiry of  Captain  Sharp  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
his  dispatch-box,  caught  sight  of  Amabel,  and  be- 
tniyed  evident  signs  of  admiration.  He  had  a 
pleasant  comeliness,  which  came  principally  from 
a  fresh  and  fair  complexion,  easy  open  manners, 
and  well-appointed  costume;  his  general  "form" 
being  authentically  London,  and  conveying  the 
idea,  as  Mrs.  Asmanee  afterwards  declared,  with 
a  profound  ignorance  of  her  subject,  of  "  every 
inch  the  nobleman." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  get  an  introduction,  for 
his  lordship  asked  the  honour  on  his  own  account, 
and  once  over  "the  conventional  bridge  was  not 
slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
countiy.  So  engrossed  was  he  wdtli  his  new  ac- 
quaintances, that  he  had  not  time  to  notice  the 
disgusted  looks  of  Bridoon,  who,  however,  had 
no  excuse  for  quarrelling  with  anybody,  and  was 
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obliged  to  be  content  with  a  place  in  the  Ijack- 
groimd,  from  which,  however,  he  soon  took  the 
dignified  course  of  moving  off  altogether.  He 
was  spared  the  pain  therefore  of  witnessing  what 
followed,  that  is  to  say,  the  appropriation  of  his 
fiancee  by  the  susceptible  lord,  who,  when  the 
anchor  was  up  and  the  ship  once  more  under 
weigh,  escorted  her  up  and  down  the  deck  pre- 
cisely as  Bridoon  had  done  the  night  before,  and 
under  an  even  stronger  fire  of  remarks  from  the 
amiable  groups  scattered  about. 

Mrs.  Pommel  and  Mrs.  Cantle  were,  you  may 
be  sure,  particularly  incensed,  though  what  harm 
the  proceeding  did  to  them  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
The  former  declared  her  opinion  that  Amabel  was 
a  "minx,"  whatever  that  may  be  ;  and  the  latter 
made  the  discovery  that  Lord  Topham's  family 
dated  no  farther  back,  as  far  as  their  nobility  was 
concerned,  than  the  time  of  Pitt.  Miss  Kut- 
cherry  did  not  think  the  young  lady  so  pretty  as 
she  had  thought  her  before;  and  Mrs.  Galloper 
thought  that  mysterious  "manner"  of  hers  worse 
than  ever.  As  for  Amabel  herself,  she  was  rather 
frightened  than  otherwise;  and  what  made  her 
feel  more  awkward  was  that  she  took  it  for  granted 
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that  her  new  admirer  was  going  through  the  same 
course  as  her  okl  one,  and  that  she  would  very 
soon  have  to  make  her  election  between  the  two. 
A  cavalry  officer  had  seemed  to  her  yesterday  a 
superior  being;  a  lord  appeared  to-day  nothing 
less  than  an  angel.  She  knew  not  what  she  was 
doing;  but  when  his  lordship  proposed  to  join  the 
people  below  and  play  at  chess,  she  acceded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  had  an  idea  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  refuse  anything  to  the 
nobility. 

At  the  table  in  the  saloon  the  pair  were  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  and  this  fact  did  not 
restore  Amabel's  presence  of  mind.  She  had  a 
feeling  of  relief,  however,  when  she  found  that 
Bridoon  Avas  not  present.  She  could  not  play  at 
chess,  so  they  tried  backgammon ;  and  the  play — 
in  which  she  regularly  lost,  I  believe  also  in  a 
spirit  of  complaisance  to  rank — lasted  until  it  was 
time  to  retire.  Once  only  Bridoon  had  looked 
into  the  saloon.  He  was  very  pale,  and  said  no- 
thing. As  she  met  his  eye  she  turned  still  paler, 
and  could  not  have  spoken  for  her  life.  Mrs.  As- 
manee's  triumph  may  be  conceived. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  next  morning  Bridoon  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Amabel,  but  could  not  obtain  it ;  and 
Mrs.  Asmanee,  who  had  become  as  cold  as  one  of 
the  pink  and  yellow  ices  of  the  day  before,  would 
not  assist  him.  As  for  Amabel,  whenever  she 
appeared  in  public  Lord  Topham  was  by  her  side, 
and  Avhenever  he  left  her  she  ran  and  hid  herself 
in  her  cabin. 

The  theatricals  were  to  come  off  that  night. 
Bridoon  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  first  piece,  but 
he  was  to  play  Cox  in  the  second.  Fancy  playing 
Cox  in  his  state  of  mind !  But  men  have  pride 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  women,  and  he  had 
not  courage  to  make  a  public  exposure  of  his  dis- 
comfiture. Upon  the  quarter-deck  he  saw  the 
stage  in  process  of  erection — a  raised  flooring  shut 
in  with  canvas,  some  scenery  of  general  utility,  a 
proscenium  made  from  union  jacks,  and  footlights 
all  in  form — appliances  and  means  kept  carefully 
for  such  occasions.  As  he  heard  the  hammers 
going  at  the  woodwork,  the  cheerful  impression 
came  upon  him  that  he  had  been  ordered  for 
execution,  and   that   the   men  were   engaged   in 
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putting  up  tlie  scaffold.  However,  lie  made  his 
way  to  tlie  forecastle,  where  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  compan}^  were  "called"  for  re- 
hearsal. Bomhastes  F arioso  had  just  been  got 
through,  and  Box  and  Cox  was  imminent.  Mrs. 
Bouncer  was  there  in  the  person  of  Lightly,  who 
had  been  used,  when  an  ensign  at  Meerut,  to  play 
young  ladies,  and  could  now,  as  a  captain,  man- 
age to  play  a  middle-aged  female,  as  his  face  was 
bare  with  the  exception  of  a  little  hair  upon  his 
upper  lip,  which  could  be  easily  powdered  into 
insignificance.  The  doctor  of  the  ship  was  to 
play  Box,  and  he  presently  appeared,  bringing 
with  him  the  last  man  in  the  Y^'orld  whom  Bri- 
doon  cared  to  meet,  as  he  had  good  reason  to 
detest  him  veiy  thoroughly,  but  none  at  all  for 
a  formal  quarrel.  His  presence  was  soon  ex- 
plained. Several  passengers  were  ill :  the  doctor 
feared  that  his  attendance  would  be  wanted  in 
the  course  of  the  evening;  so  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  place  l^ox  in  other  hands.  Lord  Top- 
ham,  who  had  several  times  played  the  part  at 
Christmas  time  at  his  father's  castle,  had  kindly 
undertaken  it  upon  this  occasion,  and  he  would 
be  quite  up  to  the  murk  after  one  rehearsal. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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Lord  Topham  was  so  frank  and  pleasant,  so 
utterly  unconscious  of  giving  anyone  offence,  that 
Bridoon  was  quite  disarmed.  And,  after  all,  lie 
thought,  how  am  I  justified  in  supposing  that  he 
means  mischief,  and  still  less  that  he  means  any 
slight  to  me  ?  So  he  met  the  proffered  acquaint- 
anceship half  way,  as  in  courtesy  hound,  and,  the 
freemasonry  of  society  heing  established  between 
them,  entered  upon  the  business  in  hand  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  known  since  they  had 
left  Madras. 

The  rehearsal  over.  Lord  Topham  lit  a  cheroot, 
and  offered  his  case  to  Bridoon.  The  Lancer 
would  rather  have  smoked  his  own  or  anybody  else's 
cigar,  but  knew  not  how  to  refuse  his  new  friend, 
whose  cordiality  was  difficult  of  resistance.  So 
they  smoked  and  talked  for  a  full  half  hour,  found 
that  they  had  many  associations  in  common,  and, 
in  fact,  fell  naturally  into  one  another's  society. 
It  was  a  bore  for  Bridoon ;  but,  as  he  reflected, 
what  could  he  do  ?  The  man  had  only  made  up 
to  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  ship,  as  he  had  done 
himself  the  day  before,  and  had  evidently  no  no- 
tion that  he  was  interfering  with  anybody  else. 

Bridoon's  seat  at  dinner  was  a  long  way  from 
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that  of  Amabel,  and  Lord  Topliam's  was  separated 
from  both.  When  the  repast  was  over,  the  Lancer 
did  not  deign  to  approach  his  betrothed,  but  de- 
termined to  let  matters  develop,  as  we  shall  find 
that  they  presently  did.  Amabel  had  looked  very 
serious  all  the  time  that  they  were  at  table,  and 
he  thought  that  her  brilliant  eyes  showed  traces 
of  tears.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  con- 
jecture was  right ;  for  I  know  that  people,  pass- 
ing her  own  and  her  mother's  cabin  not  long 
afterwards,  heard  distinct  manifestations  of  un- 
willingness on  the  one  side,  and  persuasion  on 
the  other,  as  if  an  elder  lady  were  impressing 
upon  a  younger  one  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  which  the  latter  was  averse ;  after  which 
came  mingled  sounds  of  grief  and  expostulation. 
The  subject  in  dispute  appeared  to  be  a  letter, 
which  the  mother  was  trying  to  induce  the  daugh- 
ter to  write. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  a  brilliant  night  at  the  theatre.  Sel- 
dom had  the  imrtcrre  of  the  Suttee  been  graced 
with  a  more  gorgeous  assemblage.     All  available 
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space  in  front  of  the  proscenium  was  occupied 
by  all  available  cliairs,  and  all  available  chairs 
were  occupied  by  all  available  ladies,  with  cava- 
liers in  agreeable  proportion.  Above  was  the 
clear  sky  and  the  crescent  moon.  The  west  and 
the  east  were  bound  together  in  beauty.  There 
w^as  no  occasion  for  the  lamps  to  shine  over  fair 
women  and  brave  men,  or  you  may  depend  upon 
it  they  Avould  have  done  so.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  the  auditorium  consisted  of  infinite  space, 
and  was  light  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  only  artificial  lustre  was  from  the  cocoa-nut 
oil -floats,  and  similar  illumination  behind  the 
scenes.  Among  the  distinguished  company  we 
especially  observed  Miss  Amabel  Asmanee,  who 
occupied  a  place  in  the  front  row%  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  some  other  ladies,  who  were  not  equally 
favoured  with  conspicuous  positions.  She  sat  by 
her  mother's  side,  and  had  no  loyal  knight  and 
true  paying  his  attentions  to  her  as  usual.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  why  she  looked  so  sad. 

After  an  appropriate  selection  of  music  from 
the  steward's  band,  the  green-baize  curtain  rose 
upon  Bomhastes  Furioso.  I  will  draw  a  veil  over 
that  performance,  as  it  was  too  much  like  Bom- 
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hastes  Fiirioso,  as  usually  played  by  amateurs,  to 
call  for  particular  notice.  The  only  characteristic 
which  gave  it  peculiar  distinction  was  the  rich 
variety  of  costume,  contributed,  as  far  as  the  male 
characters  were  concerned,  from  different  uniforms 
of  her  Majesty's  service.  Thus  Bombastes  him- 
self wore  the  jacket  of  an  officer  of  Hussars,  and 
wonderful  boots  ornamented  with  gold,  belonging 
to  some  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry ;  while  the 
king  wore  the  scarlet  of  the  Line,  and  a  High- 
lander's full-dress  cap  overburdened  with  plumes. 
A  novel  feature  was  introduced,  too,  in  the  great 
scene  with  the  boots.  Those  displayed  on  the 
tree  were  not  those  worn  by  that  distinguished 
general,  but  a  pair  of  ladies'  Hessians  with  tas- 
sels in  front,  so  much  affected  by  the  "'  girl  of 
the  period" — an  exhibition  which  caused  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  their  probable  owner- 
ship. 

A  few  more  airs  from  the  steward's  band,  and 
the  curtain  rose  upon  Box  mid  Co.v.  There  was 
a  scream  of  laughter  at  the  appearance  of  Bridoon 
in  Cox,  whose  eccentric  costume,  one  would  have 
thought,  could  scarcely  have  been  supplied  on 
board.     The  aspect  of  Mrs.  Bouncer,  in  the  per- 
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son  of  Lightly,  was  a  still  greater  triumph.  He 
had  laid  some  of  his  fair  friends  under  contribu- 
tion for  the  clothes,  and  had  been  dressed  by  no 
less  distinguished  hands  than  those  of  the  grass- 
widows,  Mesdames  Pommel  and  Cantle.  He  was 
much  more  ornate  than  is  proper  to  Mrs.  Bouncer, 
but  the  fault  was  justly  regarded  as  one  on  the 
right  side.  He  looked,  in  fact,  a  very  comely 
person  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  had  on  a  wig  no- 
body knew  from  whence,  and  his  moustache  was 
so  judiciously  disguised  as  not  to  matter  in  the 
least.  Lord  Topham,  in  Box,  was  an  equal  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  made  up  like 
Mr.  Toole  was  a  marvel  to  all  beholders. 

The  piece,  in  fact,  was  a  brilliant  triumph,  up 
till  nearly  the  close,  when  some  incidents  occurred 
which  I  must  relate  in  detail.* 

When  Mrs.  Bouncer  brought  in  the  letter  from 
Cox's  intended  wife.  Cox  took  it,  according  to 
stage-direction,  when  the  dialogue  proceeded  in 

*  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  that  Box  and  Cox  are  respectively 
a  hatter  and  a  printer,  who  occupy  the  same  apartments  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  fact,  one  being  out  all  day  and  the 
other  out  all  night,  and  that  they  have  both  been  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  same  widow  at  Margate. 
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this  manner,  tlie  words  of  tlie  play  being  inter- 
polated with  the  private  remarks  of  the  per- 
formers : 

Cox.  {Opens  letter  —  starts.)  Goodness  gra- 
cious !  [Is  it  you,  my  lord,  who  have  caused  me 
to  be  insulted  in  this  manner  ?] 

Box.  {Snatchlur/  letter  —  starts.)  Gracious 
goodness  !  [No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  about  the 
letter.] 

Cox.  {After  reading  the  letter  again.)  He 
means  your  intended.  [You  must  know  some- 
thing about  this.] 

Box.  No,  yours  !  However,  it's  perfectly  im- 
material —  but  she  unquestionably  teas  yours. 
[You  are  making  a  mistake  altogether.] 

Cox.  How  can  that  be  ?  You  proposed  to 
her  first.  [You  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
lady  was  engaged  to  me.] 

Box.  Yes.  [If  you  mean  Miss  Asmanee,  I 
did  not  propose  to  her  at  all.]  But  then  3-0 u — 
now  don't  let  us  begin  again — go  on. 

Then,  after  Cox  has  finished  reading  the  letter, 
they  went  on  in  this  way : 

Box.  Generous,  ill-fated  being  !  You  are 
under  a  strange  misapprehension.] 
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Cox:.  And  to  think  that  I  tossed  np  for  such 
n  woman.  ^I  shall  expect  an  explanation  Allien 
this  foolery  is  over.] 

Box.  AYhen  I  rememher  that  I  staked  such 
a  treasure  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die  !  You  shall 
have  it.] 

Cox.  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Box,  I  can't  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  [Simply  an  insult ; 
and  I  shall  consider  it  in  that  light.] 

Box.  And  I'm  sure,  j\Ir.  Cox,  you  couldn't 
feel  more  if  she  had  been  your  own  intended. 

Cox.  If  she  had  been  my  own  intended !  She 
?(Y^s  my  owai  intended !  ]You  must  have  known 
of  the  engagement.] 

iVnd  so  forth.  Matters  got  worse,  too,  when 
Mrs.  Bouncer  came  in  with  the  second  letter. 

Cox.  Another  trifle  from  Margate.  {Opens 
ilie  letter — starts.)  Goodness  gracious  !  [This  is 
too  much.] 

Box.  {Snateldncf  letter  —  starts.)  Gracious 
goodness  !  [I  can  only  say  I  know  nothing  about 
it. 

The  dialogue  proceeded  in  similar  stjde  until 
the  incident  of  the  third  letter. 

Cox.  Put  it  under.     (A  letter  is  init  under  the 
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door.)  Goodness  gracious !  [This  confirms  mv 
suspicions.] 

Box.  {Snatcldnrj  letter.)  Gracious  goodness! 
[This  is  as  surprising  to  me  as  yourself.  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  some  imposition.] 

But  the  Avorst  was  to  come. 

Cox.  Box.    [I  haA-e  had  no  hand  in  tliis.] 

Box.  Cox.  {About  to  embrace.  Box  stops, 
seizes  Cox's  hand,  and  holes  eagerli/  in  Ji Is  face.) 
You'll  excuse  the  apparent  insanit}'  of  the  re- 
mark ;  but  the  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more 
I'm  convinced  that  you  are  my  long-lost  brother. 
[This  is  infernally  ridiculous.] 

Cox.  The  very  observation  I  was  going  to  make 
to  you.      [Yes,  and  I  believe  you  are  the  cause.] 

Box.  Ah  !  Tell  me — in  mercy  tell  me — have 
YOU  such  a  thing  as  a  strawberry  mark  on  your 
left  arm  ?      [This  is  too  absurd.] 

Cox.  No  !      [I'm  glad  the  thing's  just  over.] 

Box.  Then  it  is  he  !  {Theij  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.) 

The  embrace  was  so  fervent  as  to  considerably 
astonish  the  audience,  who  had  fancied  that  some- 
thing must  be  the  matter,  especially  those  in 
front,  who  caught  a  few  words  now  and  then  in 
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addition  to  the  regular  dialogue ;  and  Cox,  it  was 
observed,  seemed  to  be  laying  violent  hands  upon 
his  particular  friend,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
giving  him  something  very  like  a  shaking.  This 
did  not  last  more  than  a  minute.  Box  extricated 
himself  from  Cox's  grasp,  and  the  remaining  few 
words  on  either  side  were  got  over  nobody  knew 
how. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  an  explanation 
ensued. 

"  Once  for  nil,  Lord  Topham,"  asked  Bridoon, 
"was  it  at  your  instigation,  or  with  your  know- 
ledge, that  those  letters  were  written  to  me,  and 
delivered  upon  the  stage  ?" 

"I  give  you  my  honour,  no,"  was  the  answer  ; 
''and  I  might  ask  yoii  the  same  question  con- 
cerning the  third  letter,  addressed  to  myself,  and 
also  delivered  on  the  stage." 

Of  this  Bridoon,  in  his  turn,  denied  all  Ivuow- 
ledge. 

"All  I  know/'  interposed  Lightly,  "is  that 
I  found  them  in  the  pocket  of  my — my  dress," 
he  added,  glancing  at  his  feminine  apparel.  Then 
seized  with  an  idea,  he  added,  "  Mrs.  Pommel 
and  Mrs.  Cantle  looked  after  my  get-up,  and  ^Irs. 
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Pommel  gave  me  tlie  letters,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  dummies,  to  deliver  in  the  course  of  my 
part.  If  they  gave  me  real  letters  instead  of  false 
ones,  it  is  not  my  fault." 

''Do  you  know,"  asked  Bridoon,  "what  the 
letters  contained  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  thought 
they  contained  nothing  at  all." 

What  the  letters  did  contain  was  very  simple. 
The  first,  addressed  to  Bridoon,  was  from  Mrs. 
Asmanee,  and  informed  him  that,  for  family  rea- 
sons to  which  she  need  not  more  particularly 
allude,  she  must  withdraw  her  implied  consent 
to  Mr.  Bridoon 's  marriage  with  her  daughter,  and 
that  she  hoped,  therefore,  that  he  would  not  ad- 
dress that  young  lady  for  the  future  except  as  an 
ordinary  acquaintance.  The  second,  also  addressed 
to  Bridoon,  was  from  the  young  lady  herself, 
informing  him  that  her  feelings  had  changed  to- 
wards him,  and  that  she  must  ask  him  to  re- 
lease her  from  her  imprudent  promise  ;  she  would 
always  respect  him  as  a  friend,  and  desired  that 
he  would  not  regard  her  in  any  other  light.  The 
third   letter,  from  ^Irs.  Asmanee,  and  addressed 
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to  Lord  Topliam,  informed  liis  lordship  that  his 
attentions  to  her  daughter  having  heen  such  as 
to  render  a  formal  declaration  on  his  f>art  unne- 
cessary, she  had  much  pleasure  in  assuring  him 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  she  would  receive 
him  as  a  son-in-law;  adding  that  she  need  not 
make  any  addition  on  the  part  of  her  daughter, 
as  he  must  he  fully  aware  of  the  feeling  of  that 
young  lady  towards  himself. 

These  interesting  missives,  it  subsequently 
appeared,  had  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Pommel  from 
Mrs.  Asmanee's  Indian  aj-ah,  who  had  been  told 
by  her  mistress  to  leave  them  in  the  cabins  of 
their  respective  addresses ;  and  the  two  grass- 
widows,  suspecting  that  some  mischief  would 
ensue,  had  taken  measures  to  make  Lightly  de- 
liver them  on  the  stage. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  quarrel  between  Top- 
ham  and  Bridoon.  Topham  had  no  intentions, 
nor  any  intention  of  having  any.  With  Bridoon 
it  was  different — poor  fellow,  lie  had  been  in  ear- 
nest. He  never  spoke  to  Amabel  again.  Indeed 
she  gave  him  no  opportunity,  but  shut  herself 
up  in  her  cabin,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  part 
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she  had  been  weak  enough  to  phiy.  Mrs.  Asmanee 
was  furious  with  Topham  for  not  responding  to 
her  advances,  and  still  more  furious  with  herself 
when,  upon  looking  over  some  English  news- 
papers at  Point  de  Galle  (where  Topham  and 
Bridoon  both  left  the  ship),  she  read  a  paragraph 
to  this  effect : 

"  The  Martingale  peerage,  by  the  death  of 
the  late  lord,  descends  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Bri- 
doon, a  lieutenant  in  the  — th  Light  Dragoons 
(Lancers),  who  also  inherits  the  large  family 
estates."  There  w^re  some  further  ^particulars, 
but  these  were  quite  enough  to  induce  mortifica- 
tion of  no  common  order. 

I  asked  Bridoon,  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
when  the  news  first  reached  him. 

'^I  knew  of  it,"  he  answered,  "before  I  left 
Calcutta,  but  did  not  want  to  be  bored  during 
the  journey.  I  could  see  I  was  thrown  over  on 
account  of  Topham's  rank,  and  was,  of  course, 
the  less  likely  on  that  account  to  tell  my  own." 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  recovering  from 
his  disappointment.  I  saw  the  Indigo  Queen  a 
year  afterwards  at  Baden-Baden,     She  was  still 
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looking  like  a  star,  but  not  so  bright  a  star  as 
wlien  on  board  the  Suttee.  She  was  not  then 
married ;  but  her  mother  was  trying  hard  at  an 
Italian  Count. 
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CHAPTER  I.    IN  THE  YALLEY. 

Dear  little  Violet !  They  must  liaYe  known  the 
colour  of  her  eyes  hefore  they  chose  her  name. 
Poor  little  Violet !  Her  mother  had  died  jears 
before  we  knew  her ;  then  there  came  a  step- 
mother, one  of  the  old-fashioned  stepmothers, 
strict  and  exacting,  caring  much  for  her  own  sons, 
and  little  for  the  lonely  daughter  of  her  new  home. 
Second  mammas,  in  these  days,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieYe  modern  fiction,  exceed  in  love  and  tender- 
ness all  other  w^omen  ;  but  Mrs.  Ashley  belonged 
to  an  earlier  part  of  this  world's  history.  She  had 
no  soft  place  in  her  heart  for  that  tender,  Yiolet- 
eyed,  motherless  child  ;  perhaps  CYcn  a  twinge  of 
jealousy  because  Mr.  Ashley  loved  her  so  well. 

Mr.  Ashley,  in  time,  learned  to  repress  his 
feelings,  knowing  that,  if  noted,  they  only  brought 
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trouble  upon  his  darling.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
reserved,  peace-loving  disposition,  and  eventually 
schooled  himself  into  perfect  quiescence.  Thus 
there  arose  a  barrier  between  him  and  his  lone 
child,  too.  All  this  ended  by  her  throwing  her 
little  foolish,  love-burdened  heart  at  the  feet  of  a 
certain  penniless  young  German,  who  gave  daily 
lessons  to  her  stepbrothers  and  herself.  Mr.  Otto 
behaved  honourably  ;  he  liked  the  child  well 
enough,  and  he  found  out  her  queer  little  secret 
one  day  quite  by  chance.  She  had  written  no  end 
of  poems  about  it  and  him.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  discovery,  Otto  imparted  it  to  her 
father.     Then  Mr.  Ashley  came  to  us  for  help. 

Will  and  I  had  a  private  consultation  ;  then  I 
drove  over  to  Harley- street,  and  brought  Yiolet 
away  to  our  cosy  home.  She  was  a  sweet  little 
soul,  but  half-frightened,  and  quite  at  a  loss  in 
her  new  surroundings.  I  had  seen  her  now  and 
then,  but  knew  nothing  of  her  ;  my  visits  to  Har- 
ley-street  were  of  the  most  formal.  Friendship 
there  was  only  between  the  gentlemen  of  the  fami- 
lies. Will  and  Mr.  Ashley  had  been  schoolfellows 
once  upon  a  time.  Yiolet  sat  in  the  phaeton  be- 
side me,  very  grave  and  silent. 
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"  Do  you  like  driving  ?".  I  asked,  whipping  my 
ponies  well  together.  We  were  out  on  the  high 
road  now,  speeding  homewards. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  like  it  very  much,"  she 
said  demurely. 

''This  sort  of  talk  won't  do,"  I  thought ;  "  we 
must  come  to  a  hetter  understanding,  in  some 
way.  I  must  win  her  confidence  :  after  that  we 
shall  get  on."  So  I  turned  and  looked  into  her 
pretty  face. 

"  Violet,"  I  said,  "  have  you  ever  thought  any- 
thing at  all  ahout  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  often,  because  I  liked  you." 

*'  That  was  kind.  If  you  thought  about  me, 
and  liked  me,  did  you  ever  pity  me  ?" 

"  Pity  you,  Mrs.  Bell !  No,  certainly  not. 
"Why  ever  should  I  ?" 

She  was  puzzled  and  somewhat  interested.  I 
did  not  answer,  and  presently  she  spoke  her 
thoughts  aloud. 

"  You  have  carriages  and  horses  and  a  beauti- 
ful house,  and  you  can  do  just  whatever  you  like, 
and — and — you  have  a  husband  who  is  good  to 
you,  and  whom  you  love — why  ever  should  I  pity 
you?" 

VOL.  III.  S 
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"  You  seem  quite  sure  about  my  loving  my 
liusband." 

"  Of  course  you  do — anyone  can  see  tliat ;  be- 
sides, be  is  so  nice,  you  know,  you  couldn't  belp 
it." 

Tbe  little  maid  was  getting  quite  cbeerful  now, 
and  spoke  in  a  cliirpy,  pert  way  that  I  thought 
delightful. 

"Well,"!  said,  "that  being  settled  between 
us,  and  granting  all  your  ideas  of  my  possessions 
to  be  correct,  I  think  you  would  pity  me  if  you 
knew  how  I  have  wished  for  something  for  years 
and  years,  and  it  has  been  denied  to  me." 

Violet  said  ''  0  !"  and  she  made  her  eyes  and 
her  little  mouth  quite  round  to  suit  the  letter 
and  the  astonishment  it  conveyed.  We  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge  now,  and  one  of  the  ponies  was 
troublesome,  so  a  little  time  went  by  before  I 
asked : 

"Do  you  know  what  I  have  wanted  so  long, 
my  dear  ?" 

"I  think  so.  Some  one  to  call  j^ou  mamma, 
and  to  be  your  own,  own,  own  pet,  and  ]\lr.  Bell's 
too.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes.     Now  you  know  my  trouble  :  I  know 
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yours  too,  Violet,  and  am  sorry  for  you,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  one  another  good.  That  is  why 
I  asked  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me.  Do  you 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  together  ?" 

''  To  read,  and  work,  and  drive,  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Something  nicer  than  that.  To  travel." 
''  0,  Mrs.  Bell !  and  am  I  to  go  too  ?" 
"Yes,  indeed.  You  are  going  to  he  our  great 
^et,  I  can  see,  and  shall  do  anything  and  every- 
thing you  like.  This  day  week  we  are  going 
ahroad  together;  your  papa  knows  all  about  it, 
iind  is  quite  willing." 

That  day  week,  accordingly,  saw  us  leave  Lon- 
don ;  and  after  a  glimpse  of  Paris,  very  hot  and 
dusty,  hut  not  the  less  amazing  to  our  little  _/)ro- 
ii!(jee,  we  went  on  to  Spa.  It  was  very  early,  long 
before  the  Spa  season,  when  we  first  arrived ;  but 
we  purposed  spending  three  or  four  months  there, 
and  found  June  sunshine  sweet  and  pleasant. 
Nor  was  there  any  heat  to  complain  of  in  the  long 
midsummer  days  that  we  spent  in  the  woods  there 
abounding. 

What  a  sweet  little  nest  is  that  Spa !  What 
delightful  walks,   and   rides,   and  drives  !     What 
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glorious  breeze  and  view  from  tlie  heights,  and 
Avhat  pleasant  winding  paths  up  to  them  !  How 
pretty,  too,  is  the  one  gaily  busy  street,  and  the 
glorious  avenue  into  which  it  spreads,  when  its 
attractions  are  at  an  end !  Its  principal  feature 
is  the  Eedoute  (now  superseded  by  a  far  hand- 
somer building  further  down).  Opposite  that 
centre  of  attraction,  cunningly  placed  indeed  for 
him  who  has  won,  or  for  those  desirous  to  lose, 
crowd  the  shops  of  banker,  tobacconist,  hair- 
dresser, ladies'  fashions,  jeweller,  and,  specially 
tempting,  the  repositories  for  stained  and  painted 
AYOod  articles  peculiar  to  the  place.  Thus  the  for- 
tunate winner,  sauntering  out  of  the  Eooms,  is 
tempted  in  every  possible  way  to  invest  a  portion 
of  his  hoard ;  while  the  banker  will,  for  a  con- 
sideration, change  any  kind  of  money  under  the 
sun  into  five-franc  pieces,  to  enable  any  unfortu- 
nate speculator  to  go  and  try  again.  One  end  of 
the  queer  little  street  leads  into  the  much-sought 
avenue,  as  I  have  said ;  the  other  opens  upon  the 
miniature  market-place  and  town-hall. 

Violet  was  very  much  amused  by  the  men  in 
big  blouses  who  stand  in  the  square  from  morning 
till  night.     Some  are  guides,  others  possess  car- 
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riages  or  saddle-liorses,  at  service  of  excursionists ; 
others,  again,  simply  stand  there  looking  on, 
smoking  long  pipes,  and  making  slow  observa- 
tions upon  all  going  on  around  them.  Violet's 
naive  expressions  of  astonishment  and  delight 
were  a  kind  of  continual  feast  to  Will  and  me ; 
iind  the  child  soon  became  quite  familiar  and  at 
her  ease  with  us  two  old  people.  We  must  have 
seemed  so  very  ancient  to  her  !  We  were  staj- 
ing  at  the  Hotel  d'Orange,  and  had  spent  a  very 
quiet  happy  month,  when  some  friends  arrived, 
whose  coming  brought  about  A^arious  little  adven- 
tures that  have  led  me  into  this  telling  of  Violet's 
proceedings.  She  had  by  no  means  forgotten  Mr. 
Otto,  and  in  confidential  moments  would  tell  me 
of  his  perfection  and  her  admiration. 

"  0  !  I  did  like  him  so  very,  very  much,"  she 
said  one  day;  ''  so  would  you,  if  j^ou  knew  him. 
He  is  very  handsome,  you  know ;  l)right  blue  ej^es, 
a,nd  such  a  beautiful  moustache !  Then  he  used 
to  be  so  patient  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  love 
to  hear  him  talk.  At  last  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  away  from  him, — I  used  to  cry  and  feel  so 
wretched.  At  least,  not  really  wretched,  you 
know,  but  such  a  nice,  new,  strange  feeling.    You 
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know  I  have  read  all  about  being  in  love.  And 
when  he  came  it  used  to  make  me  start,  and  when 
he  touched  me  I  used  to  tremble.  But  now  it  is 
all  over,  quite  over.  He  laughed  at  me  !  It  was 
very  cruel.  You  know  he  found  my  book  of 
verses,  and  Otto  was  so  difficult  to  rhyme  to. 
Ah!  Mrs.  Bell,  I  never  could  have  stayed  on  at 
home ;  and  I  am  so  thankful  you  took  me  away. 
I  dreaded  coming  at  first,  though." 

We  had  walked  up  to  one  of  the  famous  wells 
to  breakfast  —  the  Sauviniere,  that  boasts  of  a 
greater  attraction  than  its  mineral  spring.  We 
had  taken  our  meal  out  under  the  fine  old  trees, 
and  found  the  cotelettes  and  omelettes  well  de- 
serving of  their  wide-spread  fame.  My  old  gentle- 
man had  walked  away  with  his  cigar,  and  we  two 
were  still  sitting  in  lazy  enjoyment,  very  cosy  and 
confidential.  There  now  drove  up  to  the  inn- 
door  a  queer  old  rumbly-tumbly  chariot,  drawn 
by  two  small  Spa  horses,  belonging  decidedly  to 
the  aboriginal  species  common  there.  I  looked 
on  in  the  contented  apathetic  way  in  which  people 
resting  at  ease  generall}'  watch  the  movements  of 
active  travellers. 

Out  of  the  nondescript  vehicle  sprang  briskly 
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a  briglit-faced,  laugliing  youtli,  with  an  unusual 
quantity  of  thickly-curling  hair,  which  I  noticed 
all  the  more  because  in  jumping  he  lost  his  hat. 
Him  followed,  more  soberly,  a  somewhat  older 
man,  who  impressed  me  by  his  composed  manner. 

"  He  looks  like  the  light-haired  one's  school- 
master," whispered  Violet. 

The  merry  youth  ran  after  his  hat,  and  the 
other  stepped  back  to  the  chaise,  and  held  out 
both  hands  to  help  a  lady  in  the  difficult  descent. 
She  was  a  very  tall,  broad-shouldered  person  of 
middle  age,  and  had  about  her  an  air  of  severe 
propriety.  This  expression  went  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  her  sad-coloured  attire  ;  her  very  bonnet- 
strings  were  cut  into  rigidly-straight  lines  at  the 
end,  and  the  tips  of  her  stiffly-extended  fingers 
were  clothed  in  square-cut  gloves.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  discovered  such  details  in  these  first  mo- 
ments, but  they  came  to  be  so  associated  in  my 
mind  with  Miss  Prudence  Herbert,  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  her  without  noting  them. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  came  forth 
a  very  imposing  gentleman,  with  a  grand  face  and 
air,  and  a  long  silvery  beard.  All  my  apathy  was 
at  an  end :  I  started  to  my  feet  and  approached 
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tlie  strangers.  Certainly,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
this  was  our  dear  old  friend  the  General.  I  had 
been  telling  of  him  and  his  brave  deeds  but  yes- 
terday. Then  I  spoke  of  him  as  though  there 
were  thousands  of  miles  between  us,  now  he  was 
here  !  I  had  seen  him  last  twenty  years  ago,  yet 
I  knew  him  again  instantly.  He  was  a  gallant 
young  captain  then,  and  had  stood  in  my  dead 
father's  place  when  I  became  Will's  wife.  Then  I 
bade  him  a  long  farewell,  but  I  had  heard  of  him 
ever  since ;  first  from  his  wife  ;  then  from  mutual 
friends ;  once  or  twice  from  himself.  I  met  him 
now  with  outstretched  hands.  He  gave  me  a  kiss, 
and  said  I  looked  just  as  young  as  when  he  left 
home.  Then  he  turned,  in  his  courteous  way, 
towards  little  Violet,  who  had  crept  up  with  her 
eyes  full  of  curious  questions. 

"  And  this  fairy  "?"  said  the  General ;  "  surely 
I  should  have  heard — I  cannot  have  forgotten?" 

"No,  she  is  not  ours,"  I  answered  cheerfully. 
I  saw  our  old  friend  was  distressed  by  having 
spoken  his  surmise.  "But  she  is  a  dear  pet,  and 
we  are  taking  care  of  her." 

"  Very  pleasant  care  you  find  it,  Missey,  I 
should  say.     And  where  is  Mr.  Bell  ?" 
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He  came  up  at  the  moment.  Then  there  was 
much  introducing.  Miss  Herbert  was  the  Gene- 
ral's sister-in-Lxw,  and  had  met  him  at  Southamp- 
ton with  his  younger  sons. 

"  Miss  Violet  took  3'ou  for  your  brother's 
schoolmaster,"  I  said,  at  this  part  of  the  intro- 
duction ;  on  which  poor  little  Violet  emulated  the 
deepest-dyed  rose  with  her  blushes,  and  when  we 
were  alone  scolded  me  well  for  l)eing  so  very,  very 
wicked. 

The  elder  had  gone  out  to  his  father  some 
years  before,  and  had  just  returned  from  Canada 
with  him.  Bo  these  great  fellows  were  the  bahies 
I  had  cooed  and  crowed  with  ;  and  this  fair-haired, 
laughing  Lionel  was  the  chubby  cherub  thjit  had 
rivalled  even  Will  in  my  affections  and  attentions  ; 
and  HE  was  the  elder,  after  all !  I  fancied  I  could 
detect  some  of  the  aunt's  schooling  in  grave  Her- 
bert, who  was  certainly  very  solemn  for  his  years. 
A  very  handsome  f(dlow,  now  that  I  looked  more 
closely  at  him,  and  much  more  like  his  father 
than  my  old  pet,  Lion.  Whether  from  old  asso- 
ciation, or  for  the  sake  of  his  laughing  face  and 
merry  way,  I  don't  know,  certain  it  is  that  Lion 
immediately  regained  his  hold  on  my  affections, 
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and  that  I  was  as  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  as 
Violet  herself,  in  whose  thoughts  he  quickly 
usurped  the  place  of  Mr.  Otto.  Pray  do  not  think 
that  Violet  was  giddy  or  heartless ;  far,  far  from 
it ;  the  little  soul  was  all  love,  and  had  given  of  her 
tenderness  to  the  very  first  man  whom  she  could 
justly  admire.  It  was  only  a  child's  feeling 
then ;  now,  I  thought,  or  came  to  think  shortly, 
the  woman  was  arising,  and  the  child  passing 
away. 

I  said  to  Will,  when  we  were  alone  after  that 
meeting  at  the  Sauviniere,  that  between  Lionel 
and  Violet  had  arisen  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ; 
Lionel's  admiration  had  been  so  plainly  "sisible  in 
his  delighted  face,  and  in  his  cheery  words,  when 
he  took  Violet's  hand  in  his.  Then  again,  when 
we  all  went  to  the  well,  and  Violet  had  been  per- 
suaded to  put  her  foot  into  the  legendary  hollow 
stone,  and  wish,  it  was  Lion  who*  held  her  hand 
to  steady  her ;  and  he  chatted  all  the  time.  He 
said  how  he  wished  that  he  might  wish ;  and 
would  not  she  wish  his  wish  for  him ?  "I  must 
not  wish  my  wish  myself,"  he  added ;  ''  don't 
3'ou  know  that  we  men  are  not  to  have  any  extra 
chance  of  fulfilment  given  to  us,  like  you  of  the 
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privileged  sex  ?  Well,  I  grant  you  any  and  every 
privilege  under  the  sun  clieerfully." 

At  this  Yiolet  put  on  her  little  pert  pout,  and 
replied — 

"No  douht  the  saints  won't  give  men  any  en- 
couragement, because  they  are  unreasonable  in 
their  desires,  and  don't  deserve  to  have  them  ful- 
filled." 

"I  don't  know  about  the  reason;  but  I  do 
know  about  the  strength  and  good-will  of  my  de- 
sires. Perhaps  some  day  I  will  tell  you,  and  let 
you  judge  for  yourself." 

I  can  see  all  the  pretty  picture  before  me  still. 

Glimpses  of  very  blue  sky  and  fleecy  floating 
cloudlets,  through  the  rich  foliage  overhead,  fan- 
tastic shadows  swaying  on  the  sward  beneath, 
balmy  air  all  about  us.  The  brave  old  General 
opposite,  leaning  on  his  younger  son's  arm ;  Aunt 
Prudence  a  littfe  further  back,  holding  the  glass 
of  disagreeable  water  at  stifl"  arm's-length  ;  my 
dear  Will  persuading  her,  in  his  droll  way,  to 
try  its  salutary  eff"ects.  Then — between  them  all 
and  me,  and  some  steps  below  us — Violet,  as 
lovely  a  type  of  maidenhood  as  I  have  ever  had 
the  2:ood  fortune  to  see.    Her  arched  brows  raised, 
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her  sweet  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  protest,  her 
long  soft  curls  taken  off  the  smooth  brow,  and 
falling  gracefully  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
trusting  look  and  hand  given  child-like  to  the 
care  of  her  bright-faced  companion  ;  her  whole 
attitude — even  the  soft  blue  folds  of  her  muslin 
tlress — adding  to  the  inexplicable  charm  that  an 
innocent  girl  has  in  the  ejea  of  all  beholders. 
Of  course  Lionel  had  his  share  in  the  making 
of  the  pretty  picture.  His  merry  face  and  strong 
figure  ;  his  tawny — I  was  going  to  say  mane,  and 
it  would  be  correct — well  then,  his  tawny  mane 
and  beard,  and  the  admiring  interest  with  which 
he  regarded  '  the  child  of  wishes,'  as  he  talked 
his  nonsense, — all  these  things  impressed  them- 
selves on  my  mind's  eye,  and  enable  me  to-day 
to  give  3^ou  a  faint  idea  of  a  bygone,  but  very 
brilliant  reality. 

The  meeting  of  that  morning  Inade  a  new  era 
in  our  Spa  life.  Where  we  three  had  formerly 
gone,  there  were  now  mostly  seven  of  us,  and 
many  happy  days  we  spent  together.  As  for 
Violet,  what  with  sunshine,  happiness,  and  love, 
she  was  growing  absolutely  l^eautiful :  so  I  saw, 
and  needed  not  the  constant  telling  of  the  two 
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old  gentlemen,  whom  I  voted  far  more  impression- 
able than  the  younj;-  ones.  As  for  the  General, 
he  put  himself  entirely  at  Miss  Violet's  feet,  and 
led  her  away  into  an  enthusiastic  flirtation,  Avliich 
often  called  for  my  severest  criticism  as  chaperone, 
Lionel's  admiration  was  evident  enough  ;  hut  Her- 
bert seemed  to  heed  the  child's  loveliness  as  little 
as  Aunt  Prue;  hut  then  Herbert  was  altogether 
so  quiet  and  unimpressionable.  With  his  god- 
mother, Miss  Herbert,  I  had  to  tight  many  small 
battles  about  the  liberty  granted  to  the  young 
people  in  the  disposal  of  their  time  and  the  choice 
of  their  amusements,  especially  on  the  occasion  of 
a  particularly  nice  ball.  Lionel  had  entreated  so 
for  Violet's  dehut  at  this  entertainment,  that  I  at 
last  yielded. 

"  You  give  way  to  the  young  people  too  much 
— far  too  much,"  said  Aunt  Prue  severely.  "  The 
idea  of  encouraging — I  may  say,  leading  them  on 
to  think  of  nothing  but  pleasure  appears  to  me 
almost  sinful.  Surely  we  were  not  sent  into  the 
world  on  such  account.  Life  has  sterner  thoughts 
and  duties." 

*'But  we  are  here  for  the  holidays." 

"  I  greatly  fear,  Mrs.  J3ell,  you  would  have  all 
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the  days  of  the  year  devoted  to  dances  and  junket- 
ings, and  leave  none  for  sober  works.  I  cannot 
but  say  that  the  idea  of  this  ball  is  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  and  I  misdoubt  me  much  that  the 
effect  of  such  dissipation  will  not  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  youthful  minds  of  which  we 
have  undertaken  the  charge." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  don't  approve.  We  must 
not  disappoint  them  now;  Violet  and  Lion  have 
quite  set  their  hearts  upon  it." 

"  There,  my  dear  madam,  you  put  my  worst 
fears  into  words.  As  for  my  beloved  Herbert,  I 
shall  certainly  exert  my  influence  in  withholding 
him  from  these  thoughtless  pastimes." 

And  so  on,  and  on.  My  bluff  old  Will  voted 
Miss  Prudence  a  bore,  and  a  muff,  and  all  sorts  of 
naughty  names ;  but  I  knew  that,  though  fussy  in 
words,  she  was  always  ready  for  a  kind  or  gener- 
ous action.  This  much-debated  ball  was  the  first 
*  select'  one  of  the  Spa  season,  and  it  had  been 
settled  that  we  should  all  go.  As  for  Miss  Her- 
bert and  her  godson,  of  course  we  should  miss 
them ;  but  they  were  not  absolutely  indispensable. 
I  had  dressed  my  little  Violet  in  snow-white,  and 
crowned  and   garlanded  her  with    silvery  leaves. 
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Over  lier  curls,  too,  I  had  shaken  a  silvery  shower, 
and  Will  had,  vv^ith  some  difficulty,  procured  cor- 
responding ornaments  for  her  neck  and  arms.  I 
thought  her  perfection,  and  kissed  the  laughing 
lips  with  —  I  think  —  almost  a  mother's  pride. 
Will  led  our  pet  into  the  room,  while  I  leant  upon 
the  General's  arm.  Lionel,  tired  of  waiting,  had 
gone  on ;  hut  in  the  pretty  rooms  we  looked  for 
him  in  vain.  He  had  claimed  Violet's  promise 
for  the  first  two  dances. 

''  I  want  to  get  her  well  used  to  the  slippery 
floor  and  the  size  of  the  rooms,  you  know,"  he 
had  said,  half  apologetically.  When  I  looked  on 
her  now,  I  thought  the  dear  boy  needed  no  excuse. 
But  where  was  he,  and  why  did  he  not  gladden 
his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  our  fairy  ?  Meanwhile 
Herbert  was  leading  her  away.  He  had  been 
standing  half-hidden  behind  one  of  the  pillars 
near  the  entrance,  and  I  caught  sight  of  his 
watchful  eyes  as  we  came  in.  But  he  did  not 
join  us  until  the  music  began,  and  Violet  looked 
on  with  a  wistful  disappointment.  She  rewarded 
her  unexpected  cavalier  with  a  beaming  smile, 
and  was  swiftly  carried  away  amongst  the  dancers, 
while  we  elders  looked  on. 
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"How well  the  lad  dances!"  said  the  General; 
*'  upon  my  word  I  did  not  expect  it  of  him." 

"  Such  a  partner  would  put  life  into  any  man," 
said  Will.  "  I  am  going  to  have  a  turn  myself 
presently." 

The  next  quadrille  saw  Mr.  Bell  and  A^iolet 
standing  together,  with  Herbert  and  me  as  vis-a- 
r'ls.  Then  I  felt  almost  thankful  that  Miss  Pru- 
dence was  not  looking  on.  Of  course  we  had  all 
wondered  —  first  privately,  then  to  one  another 
— as  to  what  had  become  of  Lionel.  At  last  I  be- 
came uneasy,  and  deputed  Herbert  to  go  and  seek 
his  brother,  and  not  to  return  without  him. 

"  Do  you  really  not  know  what  keeps  him,  Mrs. 
Bell  ?"  he  asked,  looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

*'  No,  indeed  ;  do  you  ?  I  am  anxious  because 
he  was  dressed  and  waiting,  and  said  he  would 
come  on  here.  Do  you  know  ?"  But  Herbert 
was  gone  before  he  had  time  to  reply :  he  had 
muttered,  "I will  find  him,"  and  had  drawn  his 
brows  somewhat  sternly,  I  thought ;  but  then 
Herbert  was  so  peculiar,  and  might  have  meant 
nothing. 

We  had  met  some  English  friends,  and  we 
had  made  some   foreign   ones,    during  our  stay, 
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iind  Violet  had  more  dancing  ofters  tlian  she  could 
accept.  There  was  a  certain  Mons.  Dejazet,  who 
had  put  his  heart  verbally  at  her  feet  and  at  my 
feet  all  the  evening,  and  who  was  excited  by  ccttc 
heaate  rmjhialc  to  a  frantic  pitch  of  gesticulation. 
The  little  man  looked  altogether  like  a  lively  note 
of  admiration.  He  capered  and  figured  about  our 
pet,  and  brought  her  y((fr<(icluHs<'i}units  innumer- 
able. She  took  all  his  attentions  in  excellent 
part,  and  was  grateful  and  amused.  Before  we 
left  Spa,  Mons.  Dejazet  had  demanded  our  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses  to  cette  charmante 
jeune  personne  Mees  \i — o — le.  I  made  some 
allusion  to  her  about  her  French  suitor,  and  her 
imswers  were  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  Mr.  Bell 
in  humbly  declining  the  proffered  honour.  Mons. 
Dejazet,  with  his  cinquante  mille  livres  de  rentes, 
was  astounded,  and  went  his  avuv  in  wonder,  but 
in  peace. 

Herbert  soon  came  back  to  the  ball-room. 
"  Lionel  will  follow  me  directly,""  he  said,  and 
gave  his  impatient  partner  his  arm.  A  few  mi- 
nutes later  our  truant  appeared,  waltzing  away 
with  a  certain  Miss  Noble.  That  dance  over,  ho 
came  to  me. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Bell;  I  reall}-  could  not 
help  it.  I  quite  intended  to  come  straight  here, 
but  was  detained,  and  seeing  me  come  in,  Mr. 
Noble  begged  me  to  dance  with  his  daughter,  so 
I  could  not  come  straight  to  you.  "Where  is  our 
sweet  Violet  ?" 

"  There  is  my  sweet  Yiolet,"  I  said,  a  little 
coolly;  "and  she  is  enjoying  herself  amasingly." 
Then  I  looked  well  into  his  face.  "You  are 
strangely  flushed,  Lionel,  after  one  dance." 

"  Am  I  ?"  he  said,  and  bit  his  lip  ;  "  I  am  very 
warm." 

"  You  can  rest  at  your  leisure  now." 

"No,  by  Jove!  I  am  going  to  claim  that 
darling,  and  make  up  for  lost  time."  Just  then 
he  saw  her  standing  opposite.  "  0,  Mr.  Bell, 
how  delicious  she  looks  to-night !" 

But  Yiolet  did  not  come  over  to  our  part  of 
the  room,  as  he  had  expected,  and  as  soon  as  the 
music  began  again,  whirled  by  with  Mons.  De- 
jazet. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  muttered  Lionel,  and 
hotter  blood  came  into  his  face.  He  left  me,  and 
watched  his  opportunity ;  with  the  last  chord  he 
lifted  Yiolet' s  hand   in  his,  and  walked  her  oft', 
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unceremoniously.  They  went  into  the  further 
room  ;  I  followed  swiftly,  and  was  in  time  to  hear 
him  say — 

"But  you  must  not,  must  not  be  angry  with 
me ;  I  am  so  savage  with  myself.'' 

"'  But,  Lionel,  I  will  know  what  kept  you. 
Tell  me ;  then  I  will  forgive  you  and  dance  with 
you  again." 

"  0,  do  !  Dance  pretty  with  me,  and  don't 
pout  and  look  so  bewitching,  or  you'll  make  me 
say  more  than  I  ought." 

"  You  must  tell  me  first,  sir." 

''  I  cannot  tell  you  first  or  last,  miss." 

''  Then  I  will  not  dance,  at  least  not  with  you. 
It  was  worth  Herbert's  while  to  come  to  me." 

"He  is  such  a  calm  chap,  nothing  tempts 
him." 

"Maybe  I  was  sufficient  temptation." 

"0,  you  daughter  of  Eve!" 

"Don't  abuse  my  dear  first  mother,  sir.  I 
never  will  acknowledge  that  she  was  so  much  to 
be  blamed  as  people  make  out.  Why  did  not 
Master  Adam  sensibly  and  kindly  point  out  to  her 
the  error  of  her  ways  ?  She  might  have  been  led 
aright  with  very  little  trouble." 
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''In  your  opinion,  then,  Adam  should  have 
reasoned  with — with  a  woman.  Poor  logic  !  sad 
would  have  been  thy  early  fate." 

"Now  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  only  to 
lead  me  away  from  the  questions  I  will  have 
answered.     What  kept  you,  Lionel  ?" 

''  Will  you  come  and  see  ?" 

''  Nothing  I  should  like  better." 

"  Come,  then." 

"  0  !  what  can  it  be?  Would  Mrs.  Bell  let 
me,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Never  mind  Mrs.  Bell.  Trust  yourself  to 
me.  I  love  you,  sweet  little  Violet,  and  mean 
to  make  you  my  wife  some  day.  Come  with  me 
now." 

She  looked  straight  into  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  gave  a  low  laugh. 

*'  I  will  come  with  you  now,"  she  said,  ''  for 
the  fun  of  the  .thing,  and  because  I  am  curious ; 
but  as  to  that  other  proposal  of  yours,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that."  She  had  a  very  deter- 
mined, quiet  air  when  she  chose,  and  now  said 
her  words  so  resolutely,  that  they  startled  me. 
Lionel  laughed  aloud. 

"  Time  will  prove,  my  dear,  and  I  can  wait. 
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We   must  fetch  voiir  cloak,   and   muffle  you  up 
well.     Now,  you  can  come." 

I,  very  near  tliem,  though  hidden,  had  heard 
much  of  what  passed,  and  now  resolved  to  follow. 
I  had  no  longer  any  doubts  as  to  where  our  pet 
was  to  be  taken.  I  left  them  to  go  their  own 
way,  while  I  went  l)ack  to  my  husband  and  whis- 
pered hurriedly  to  him.  Then  I  put  my  shawl 
over  my  head,  went  back  to  the  hotel,  fetched  a 
bonnet  and  veil,  and  rejoined  Mr.  Bell  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rooms. 


CHAPTER  II.     ox  THE  HEIGHTS. 

When  I  put  my  hand  upon  my  husband's  arm 
we  walked  up  the  stairs,  but  did  not  go  amongst 
the  dancers  this  time.  We  went  into  a  lofty, 
well-lighted  saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
a  crowd.  That  it  was  an  eager  anxious  crowd 
was  my  first  observation  ;  the  next,  its  strange 
component  parts.  I  had  seen  such  places  before  ; 
I  had  watched  the  green  table  of  danger  with  its 
weird  numbers ;  I  had  heard  the  monotonous  call 
of  the  croupiers,  and  watched  them  raking  up  the 
lost  monev.     But  I  had  never  looked  with  such 
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intense  interest  on  all  these  things  as  now,  on 
this  night,  when  I  wished  to  note  the  effect  upon 
our  darling  and  her  admirer.  By  this  time  we 
had  all  begun  to  think  of  them  as  belonging  to- 
gether. Their  suitabilit}^  had  been  beyond  doubt 
from  the  first.  Age,  faces,  and  fortunes  would 
be  well  mated  ;  so  we  wise  elders  had  agreed. 
A  little  to  our  right  they  now  stood,  far  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  gambling  operations  to  heed  us. 
Now  and  again  Yiolet  would  turn  with  inquiring 
look  or  word  to  her  protector,  to  whom  she  clung 
timorously,  then  back  to  the  table  and  those  near- 
est and  most  interested.  Her  lips  were  parted, 
and  all  her  powers  of  keen  observation  shining 
from  her  wondering  eyes.  Lionel  had  not  for- 
gotten her  presence,  but  his  thoughts  were  chiefly 
with  the  game  playing  before  him.  Mechanic- 
ally his  hand  moved  towards  his  pocket,  and  he 
brought  forth  small  gold  coins. 

"  I  must  try  again,"  he  said ;  "  jomv  presence 
must  change  my  luck.     Do  choose  me  a  number 
from  amongst  those  marked  upon  the  table  ;  do. 
Only  mention  one,  just  one." 
"  Is  it  wrong,  Lionel  V" 
'^No,  no;  very  kind  ;  quite  right." 
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*' Tliirt}' -six,"  said  Violet,  and  Lionel  Imr- 
riedly  pushed  three  ten -franc  pieces  upon  the 
-chosen  number. 

In  another  minute  thirty-six  times  that  sum 
lay  awaiting  him. 

"  Shall  I  leave  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  no,  take  it;  take  yours — anything.  But 
•come  away,  please,  come  away,"  said  Violet,  not 
in  the  least  understanding  the  transaction,  but 
quite  aware  of  the  hungry  and  envious  eyes  that 
followed  the  money  as  it  came  back  into  her  com- 
panion's hand.  And  then  the  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  and  I  could  see  the  blood  mounting 
painfully  into  her  very  temples.  Some  of  the 
eyes  so  attracted  were  not  speedily  withdrawn. 
One  swarthy,  black-bearded  man,  with  eyes  like 
ii  hawk,  rose,  and  invited  our  pet  by  look  and 
gesture  to  take  his  chair. 

**  Mees  has  all  the  favour  of  ze  god-like  For- 
tuna,"  he  said,  grinning. 

"Do  sit,  Violet;  you  will  not  be  noticed  so 
much ;  do,  there's  a  dear  girl,  and  tell  me  what 
to  play." 

"  I  shall  unite  to  your  ventures,"  said  the 
foreigner,   evidently   understanding   the   purport, 
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tliongli  not  the  words  of  Lionel's  entreaty.  And 
lie  backed  quite  out  and  offered  Lis  cliair  to  our 
poor  confused  pet.  I  was  just  coming  to  the 
rescue,  when  Herbert  (who  had  a  knack  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  right  moment  on  this  evening) 
stepped  forward. 

''  You  have  forgotten  that  I  was  to  have  the 
last  waltz,  Yiolet,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been  seek- 
ing you;  come."  He  took  her  unresisting  hand ; 
gave  his  brother,  who  was  about  to  interfere,  a  look 
that  Will  called  a  *  silencer;'  and  led  her  away.. 
They  did  not  go  back  into  the  ball-room.  When 
I  reached  the  hotel,  I  found  my  pet  in  tears. 

*' You  are  over-excited,  my  darling,"  I  said,.. 
and  began  to  take  oif  her  ornaments. 

*^  I  am  in  such  trouble,  I  don't  know  how  ta^ 
tell  you.     Will  you  ever  forgive  me." 

"  Dear  child,  you  have  done  no  harm." 

"  Do  you  know,  do  you  really  ?" 

"  Y'es ;  I  was  there,  watching  you.  We  quite 
intended  to  show  you  the  Kooms  some  evening, 
nnd  Mr.  Bell  would  have  explained  the  game  to 
you.  There  was  no  harm  in  your  going;  but 
Lionel  was  to  blame  for  taking  you  in  your  ball- 
dress." 
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After  this  the  little  soul  sobbed  all  the  more. 
I  put  her  into  her  bed  and  sat  beside  her,  hold- 
ing her  trusting  little  hand  in  mine,  until  her 
breathing  became  regular,  the  tears  dried  on  her 
face,  and  she  slept.  Perhaps  another  tear  fell 
upon  it  as  I  kissed  her ;  but  I  knoAV  that  I  thanked 
Clod  for  his  mercies,  and  for  the  beauty  and 
brightness  in  this  pleasant  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  my  old 
favourite,  Lionel,  did  not  behave  himself  very  well 
during  the  next  month.  Miss  Prue  was  in  a  state 
as  nearly  bordering  on  distraction  as  propriety 
allowed  her. 

"  The  young  man  must  have  his  fling,"  said 
the  kind  General ;  "he  has  never  seen  anything 
of  the  sort  before.  He'll  soon  come  straight  again. 
Don't  worry  him,  Prue  ;  he  is  a  good  lad." 

''  Worry  him  !  What  expressions,  brother  ! 
Counsel,  advice,  are  now  to  be  spoken  of  as  men 
speak  of — of  aggressive  dogs.     Worry,  indeed  !" 

At  last,  however,  things  were  getting  too  bad. 
Lionel  took  his  seat  at  the  green  table  as  soon 
as  the  doors  were  opened,  and  scarcely  left  it 
again  until  they  closed  for  the  night.  Wc  all 
bcsoufjht  the  General  to  interfere. 
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"  Our  little  plans  for  Violet  will  all  be  ruined 
by  his  present  thoughtlessness,"  I  urged.  Then 
the  father  told  his  son  he  must  either  give  his 
word  not  to  reenter  the  gambling  saloon,  or  return 
with  them  all  to  England,  and  at  once.  Lionel 
chose  the  former  alternative.  He  must  have  felt 
grateful  to  his  father,  who  had  allowed  him  to 
run  on  in  his  own  way,  and  given  him  all  neces- 
sary moneys  without  a  word  of  complaint,  until 
a  check  was  absolutely  necessary.  So  Lion  ac- 
quiesced with  a  good  grace,  and  now  sought  to 
pass  his  time,  and  forget  his  craving  for  play,  in 
a  fresh  burst  of  love-making.  But  in  Violet  there 
was  a  change  that  chilled  these  thoughts  of  his. 
She  did  not  turn  from  her  merry-faced  friend : 
that  might  have  augured  hope  in  the  winning  her 
back ;  but  she  met  him  without  any  of  her  wonted 
interest  and  spriglitliness.  She  did  not  care  if 
he  came,  stayed,  or  went.  She  did  not  mind 
walking  with  him,  but  she  showed  neither  liking 
nor  disinclination  when  such  walking  was  pro- 
posed. We  all  saw  the  change,  and  I  acknow- 
ledged that  I  had  been  hasty,  and  that  the  woman's 
feeling  still  slumbered  in  the  little  breast. 

"  Perhaps   she  will    never  care   for  anyone," 
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said  Will.  "  This  is  the  second  lover  in  six 
months." 

*'  She  has  never  been  beloved  yet,"  I  an- 
swered, fearing  to  say  more,  as  I  had  been  so 
manifestly  wrong  in  my  former  ideas.  My  hus- 
band shook  his  head. 

*'  You  are  very  queer  creatures,  you  women, 
very  queer,  and  not  to  be  sounded  at  all.  You're 
either  too  shallow  or  too  deep :  it's  not  for  me  to 
say  which.  How  some  girls  would  have  clung 
to  that  handsome  young  fellow,  all  the  more  per- 
tinaciously just  because  he  was  thoughtless  and 
foolhardy,  and  turned  his  back  upon  them  a  bit, 
and  hankered  after  forbidden  pleasures." 

"  That  would  have  been  so,  if  a  girl — if  Violet 
had  loved  him.  But,  indeed,  matters  went  too 
fast  and  too  smoothly ;  we  might  have  been  sure 
they  could  not  all  end  in  rose-colour." 

*'  The  old  theory  about  its  being  unfortunate 
to  win  the  first  rul)ber?  Cards  and  love  have 
something  in  common." 

"  Have  they,  though  ?  Then  I  will  thank  you 
for  some  information  about — " 

But  that  led  us  on  to  another  subject,  with 
which  Violet  has    nothing    to   do.      That   young 
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person  was  altogether  in  a  somewhat  contradic- 
tory and  unsatisfactory  frame  of  mind  for  weeks 
after  the  ball  at  the  Eedoute.  She  made  despe- 
rate love  to  the  dear  old  General,  and  turned  her 
hack,  as  Will  says,  on  all  her  other  friends.  I 
never  found  out  what  passed  between  her  and 
Herbert  when  he  led  her  home  on  that  eventful 
night ;  but  I  know  that  she  shunned  him,  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  a  walk  with  him  alone, 
and  scarcely  answered  if  he  spoke  to  her.  And 
yet  I  caught  her  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon  his 
face  sometimes,  and  I  knew  that  she  heard,  ay, 
and  eagerly  listened  to,  the  few  words  he  spoke. 
He  Avas  not  much  with  us ;  he  liked  walking,  and 
Avould  often  start  away  with  his  knapsack  on  his 
l)ack  for  two  or  three  days'  tour. 

October  was  coming  upon  us  now,  and  we 
began  to  speak  of  going  home.  I  had  resolved 
that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity — or  a  good 
husband — should  take  our  darling  from  us  again. 
She  was  such  a  blessing  and  comfort,  and  so  con- 
stantly reminded  us,  by  her  very  name  even,  of 
spring  and  sunshine,  and  all  that  is  sweet  and 
pure  in  Nature's  day  of  j)romise. 

How  long  might  she  be  with  us?  I  thought. 
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I  held  a,  letter  from  Mr.  Ashley  in  my  hands.  I 
had  told  him  my  wishes  and  opinions  honestly, 
and  he  had  responded  with  all  possihle  kindness. 
He  would  not  take  her  away.  How  about  that 
handsome  lover  with  the  tawny  mane  ? 

We  elders  were  sitting  out  in  the  beautiful 
avenue,  listening  to  the  energetic  l)and,  and  the 
two  in  my  thoughts  were  walking  leisurely  up 
and  down.  Lionel's  arm  had  been  ofiered  and 
rejected,  and  he  had  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
back.  Violet,  a  little  pouting,  a  little  trifling, 
wholly  charming,  toyed  with  her  parasol,  looked 
provokingly  into  his  face,  and  gave  him  pert 
answers  in  her  own  pert  way.  At  last  he  grew 
impatient  of  her  nonsense,  and  must — I  judge 
from  later  confessions  —  have  said  something 
like— 

''You  are  making  fun  of  me,  Violet.  I  am 
in  earnest,  and  will  not  be  laughed  at.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  once  for  all,  I  love  you,  and  want  you  to 
be  my  wife.  I  am  tired  of  all  this  play.  Let 
there  be  an  end  to  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I  made  the  beginning." 

^'  You  did.  I  thought  you  beautiful  that  very 
first  day,  when  I  placed  your  little   foot  in  the 
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wisliing-place.  I  wished  then  that  yon  might 
have  put  it  upon  my  neck  instead,  and  called  me 
your  slave.  I  would  have  done  your  hidding  fast 
enough." 

^'Now  you  know  me  hetter,  you  want  me  to 
do  yours.  Thanks  ;  I  don't  care  ahout  a  master 
at  present." 

And  she  laughed  merrily  enough.  Then  he 
stood  still,  fronting  her. 

''  Violet,"  he  said,  ''  I  ask  you,  for  the  last 
time,  will  you  he  my  wife  ?  I  know  Mrs.  Bell 
would  like  it ;  so  would  my  father  :  he  v/ants  me 
settled  ;  and  surely  your  father  could  not  object. 
Violet,  may  we  write  and  ask  him  ?" 

''  No  !"  she  said  ;  and  I  saw  her  plant  her  foot 
and  parasol  firmly  down  into  the  ground.  "  No, 
no,  no ! — ten  thousand  times,  no !  And  I  tell 
you,  Lionel,  you  will  never  change  me  ;  not  if  you 
worry  me  all  the  few  days  we  stay  together,  you 
will  never  change  me.  I  don't  love  3'ou,  and  I 
don't  love  Mr.  Otto,  though  you  have  picked  up 
that  silly  story,  and  choose  to  say  so,  and — and — 
and — I  don't  think  I  know  what  love  is,  and — 
and — I  don't  wish  to — there  !" 

"  Let  me  teach  you.     I  can,  and  will." 
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"  From  you  I  could  never  learn  it.  Let  us  be 
friends.  Shake  hands,  and  have  done  ^vitli  this 
nonsense,  once  for  all." 

Of  course  he  would  not  shake  hands,  but  went 
away  from  her  with  hasty  and  angry  steps. 

She  told  it  all  to  me  afterwards,  and  silenced 
all  comments  or  eulogy. 

"  Dearest  and  kindest  of  mothers — and  you  do 
seem  to  me  like  a  mother,"  she  said,  Avith  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  "  you  love  me,  and  you  love 
dear  Mr.  Bell,  and  you  know  how  nice  that  is, 
and  we  are  all  so  happy.  Let  us  go  on  so.  I 
am  sorry  if  he  cares  for  me  :  I  know  it  won't  last ; 
but  I  do  assure  you  I  can  never  care  for  him,  in 
the  right  way,  you  know."  And  she  would  say  no 
further  word  in  the  matter. 

After  that  walk  Lionel  did  not  come  near  her. 
He  was  a  somewhat  spoilt  and  vain  young  man, 
and  his  vanity  had  received  a  smarting  bloA\-, 
which  he  could  neither  ignore  nor  forgive. 

The  last  morning  of  our  pleasant  stay  had 
come.  Violet  had  hurried  away  to  her  mineral 
bath,  from  which  she  was  wont  to  return  like 
Hebe  or  Aurora,  or  anyone  famous  for  rosiest 
health.     Herbert  had  been  awav  for  a  dav's  wallc- 
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ing,  but  had  promised  to  return  in  time  "  to  see 

us  off." 

After  her  bath,  Yiolet  walked  away  along  the 

winding-path,  up  to  the  heights  that  tower  oyer 

the  town. 

"  I  wanted  to  take  a  last  look   at  the  dear 

place,"  she  told  me  afterwards,  "  and  I  marched 

away,  uj:)  and  up,  till  I  came  to  the  brightest  point 

for  the  view.  I  took  my  hat  oif,  and  stood  pant- 
ing and  looking  down,  when,  all  at  once,  Herbert 
stepped  out  of  the  wood.  He  startled  me  so  ! 
And  I  was  so  warm  and  so  out  of  breath,  and  my 
hair  all  untidy  !  I  was  so  ashamed  !  He  said  he 
had  been  walking  since  before  sunrise,  on  purpose 
to — to — to  see  us  again  before  we  went,  and  to 
offer  me  a  little  flower  that  he  had  found.  He 
said,  "  "Was  it  not  a  very  strange  time  of  year  for 
a — for  this  ?"  Then  he  showed  me  a  forget-me- 
not.  It  seemed  to  come  in  answer  to  his  thoughts 
and  wishes,  he  said,  just  as  now  came  the  Yiolet 
in  whose  hand  he  wished  to  lay  that  other  blos- 
som. Then  he  gave  me  the  flower,  and  held  my 
hand — and — somehow,  all  at  once,  he  held  me  too, 
and  I  cried,  and  I  think  he  cried,  but  I  don't 
know.     He  said  he  was  too  happy.     Dearest  of 
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mothers,  I  do  know  that  I  do  love  him,  and  that 
I  am  too  happy,  and  that  it  is — so  nice  !" 

So  the  woman  had  arisen  at  last.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  I  had  to  give  into  another's  keep- 
ing the  glorious  flower  that  had  come  so  young 
and  guileless  a  blossom  into  mine. 

It  is  only  a  sketch,  you  see — a  little  jotting- 
down  about  sunshine  and  love  ;  perhaps  a  rain  or 
a  storm  cloud ;  but  it  speaks  of  a  time  that  has 
led  to  a  very  beautiful  summer  in  two  human  lives, 
now  one. 


THE  END. 
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